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PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATIONS. 


DISSERTATION  THE  EIGHTH. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MANNER  OF  RENDERING  SOME  W<IRDS»  TO 
WHICH  THERE  ARE  NOT  ANY  THAT  PERFECTLY  CORRESPONP  IN  MO- 
DERN  LANGUAGES. 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  Dissertation*,  that  there 
are  words  in  the  language  of  every  people,  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  translated  into  that  of  any 
other  people  who  have  not  a  perfect  conformity  with 
them  in  those  customs  or  sentiments  which  have 
given  rise  to  those  words.  The  terms  comprehend- 
ed under  this  remark,  may  be  distributed  into  three 
classes.  The  first  is,  of  weights,  measures,  and 
coins :  the  second  of  rites,  sects,  and  festivals :  the 
third  of  dress,  judicatories,  and  offices. 

1  Diss.  II.  P.  I,  §  5. 
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PART  I. 


WEIGHTS,    MEASURES^    AND    COINS, 

As  to  the  first  class,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no-- 
aingj  wherein  nations,  especially  such  as  are  dis- 
tant from  one  another  in  time  and  place,  more  fre- 
quently di£fer,  than  in  the  measures  and  coins,  which 
law  or  custom  has  established  among  them.  Under 
coins  J  shall  here  include  weights ;  because  it  was 
chiefly  by  weight  that  money  was  anciently  distin- 
guished.^ As  commonly,  in  every  country,  the  peo- 
ple have  names  only  for  their  own,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary, in  the  translation  of  ancient  and  foreign  books, 
to  adopt  their  peculiar  names,  and  by  mentioning  in 
the  margin  the  equivalent  in  our  own  mcHiey,  mea- 
sures, and  weights,  to  supply  the  reader  with  the 
proper  information.  This  method  has  accordingly 
been,  often,  though  not  always,  taken  by  the  trans- 
lators of  holy  writ.  Into  the  common  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  several  Oriental,  and  other  foreign^ 
names,  have  been  admitted,  which  are  explained  in 
the  margin.  Hence  we  have  shekel,  ephah,  bath^ 
homer^  cor,  and  some  others.  This,  however  (for 
what  reason  I  know  not),  has  not  been  attempted  in 
the  New  Testament.     Instead  of  it,  one  or  other  of 
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Aese  two  methods  has  been  taken:  either  some 
name  ofi  our  own,  supposed  to  be  equivalent,  or  at 
least  not  strictly  confined,  by  use,  to  a  precise  mean- 
mg,  is  adopted,  such  as  pounds  penny ^  farthings 
bushel^  firkin  ;  or  (which  is  the  only  other  method 
ever  Used  by  our  translators)  some  general  expres- 
sion  is  employed ;  as,  a  piece  of  money ^  a  piece  of 
sUvefy  tribute  money ^  a  measure j  and  the  like. 
These  are  three  ways,  every  one  of  which  has  some 
advantages,  and  some  disadvantages,  and  is,  in  some 
cases,  tlie  most  eligible,  and  not  in  others. 

One  Monsieur  le  Cene^  a  French  writer,  who, 
in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  wrote  what  he  called, 
a  Project  for  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible  into 
French,  has  recommended  a  fourth  method,  which 
is,  to  give  in  the  versicm  the  exact  value  expressed 
in  the  money,  or  measures,  of  the  country  into 
whose  language  the  version  is  made*  The  anony- 
mous  author  of  an  essay,  in  English,  for  a  new 
translation,  has  adopted  this  idea ;  or  rather,  with- 
out naming  Le  Cene,  has  turned  into  English,  and 
transferred  to  our  use,  all  those  remarks  of  the 
Frenchman,  which  he  accounted  applicable  to  the 
English  version.  This  fourth  method,  though  much 
approved  by  some,  on  account  of  its  supposed  per- 
spicuity,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  worst  of  them  all, 
nor  do  I  know  a  single  instance  wherein  I  could  say 
that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  ^ 
-  *  • 

*Tini  read  it  lately  ia Dr.  Geddes'  Prospectus,  I  did  not  know 
that  Le  Cene  had  pahlished  a  rel-sion  of  the  Scriptures,     The 
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§  2.  But,  before  I  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
these  methods,  it  is  proper  here  to  premise  that,  as 
to  measures,  the  inquiry  may  well  be  confined  to 
those  called  measures  of  capacity.  The  smaller 
lengdi  measures  have  originally,  in  every  country,, 
been  borrowed  from  some  of  the  proportions  which 
take  place  in  the  human  body.  Hence  inch,  hand- 
breadth^  span^  foot,  cubit.  The  larger  measures, 
pace,  furlong,  mile,  are  but  multiples  of  the  less. 
Now,  as  there  is  not  an  exdct  uniformity  of  mea- 
sure in  the  parts  of  individuals,  it  would  naturally 
follow,  that  different  nations  would  establish,  for 
themselves,  standard  measures,  not  much  difierent 
from  those  of  others,  nor  yet  entirely  the  same.  And 
this  is  what,  in  such  measures,  has  actually  happen- 
ed. When  any  of  them,  therefore,  is  mentioned,  we 
know  the  measure  nearly,  but  cannot  know  it  ac- 
curately, till  we  are  informed  of  what  nation  it  is 
the  inchj  span,,  foot,  cubit,  &c.  The  names  have, 
by  use,  acquired  a  latitude  and  a  currency  in  these 

attentive  reader  will  perceive  that  the  criticisms  which  foHow,  in 
relation  to  him,  do  not  refer  to  that  translation,  which  I  never 
saw,  but  solely  to  his  plan.  If  his  version  be  conformable  to 
his  own  rules,  it  is  certainly  a  curiosity  of  its  kind.  But  that 
cannot  be;'  otherwise  the  learned  Doctor,  though  not  pro. 
fuse  in  its  praise,  would  not,  on  some  points,  have  spoken  so 
favourably  as  he  has  done.  Could  he  have  said,  for  instance^ 
that  he  is  very  seldom  biassed  by  party  prejudices?  If  Le 
Cene  was  faultless  on  this  article,  much  may  be  said  to  excul. 
pate  Beza.  Their  parties  were  different,  but  their  error  was 
the  same.     See  Diss.  X.  P.  V.  §13, 
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diflbient  applications.  As  to  superficial  measure,  we 
know  it  is  reckoned  no  otherwise  than  by  the  square 
of  the  long  measure.  Whereas,  the  cubical  form, 
not  answering  so  well  in  practice  to  the  mensuration 
of  solids,  the  standards  for  them  have  generally  been 
fixed,  without  any  regard  to  measures  of  lengdi  or 
surface.  It  is  widi  these  alone  therefore  that  we  are 
here  concerned. 

jj  3.  Now,  the  best  way  of  determining  our 
choice  properly,  among  the  different  methods  of 
transkting  above  mentioned,  is  by  attending  to  the 
scope  of  the  passages  wherein  the  mention  of  money 
smd  measures  is  introduced.  First,  then,  it  some<» 
times  happens,  that  accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  these,  is  of  importance  to  the  sense.  Secondly,  it, 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  value  of  the  coin,  or  the 
capacity  of  the  measure,  is  of  no  consequence  to  tiie 
import  of  the  passage.  Thirdly,  it  happens  also, 
sometimes,  that  though  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  or 
the  capacity  of  the  measure,  does  not  affect  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  the  compaiatiye  value  of  the  different 
articles  mentioned,  is  of  some  moment  Cor  the  bet* 
tar  understanding  of  what  •  is  said.  Let  us  conakdm^ 
what  methods  suit  best  the  several  cases  now  niM^* 
tioned* 

}  4.  FiRST^  I  observed  that  accuracy,  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  measiues  or  coins  mentioned/ 
is  sometimes  of  importance  to  the  sense^  When 
this  is  the  case,  and  when  we  have  no  word  exacdy 

•  ,    VOL.   II,  I 
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corresponding  in  import  to  the  original  term,  that 
term  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  version^  and  ex- 
plained in  the  margin,  according  to  the  first  method 
taken  notice  of.  An  instance,  where  the  knowledge 
both  of  the  capacity  of  the  measure  and  of  the  value 
<^  the  coin,  are  essential  to  the  sense,  we  have,  in 
that  public  cry,  ^oiv^  Cita  iyivafUi\  which  our 
translators  render,  a  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny. 
It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  inform  us 
of  the  rate  of  this  necessary  article,  tis  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  time  whereof  he  is  speaking.  But  our 
version  not  only  ^ves  no  information  on  this  head> 
but  has  not  even  the  appearance  of  giving  any,  which 
the  word  chvnix  would  have  had,  even  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  it.  But  to  say  a  measurey 
without  saying  what  measure,  is  to  say  just  nothing^ 
at  all.  The  word  penny^  here,  is  also  exception- 
able,  being  used  indefinitely,  insomuch  that  the 
amount  of  the  declaration  is^  a  certain  quantity  of 
wheat  for  a  certain  quantity  of  money.  This  sug- 
gests no  idea  of  either  dearth  or  plenty ;  and  can  be 
characteiistical  of  no  time,  as  it  holds  equally  of 
every  time.  In  this  case,  the  original  term,  notwith-  ^ 
.  standing  its  harshness,  ought  to  be  retained  in  the 
text,  and  explained  in  the  margin.  Agam,  it  was, 
doubtless,  the  intention  of  the  sacred  penman,  to 
acqudnt  us  at  how  low, a  price  our  Saviour  was  sold 
by  his  treacherous  disciple,  when  he  informs  us  \ 
that  the  chief  priests  agieed  to  give  Judas  'rpcowfovra 

3  Rer.  Ti.  6.  "  Mattl.  xxvi.  15. 
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«p^pea.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Evangdist 
mentioned'  the  in(%nsmt  observation  of  Judas,  that 
the  ointment,  wherewith  our  Lord's  feet  were  anoint- 
ed, might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  *rfiaaeoaui/i/ 
hjvapicrp,  it  was,  doubtless,  his  view  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  value  of  the  gift.  Once  more,  when  Phi- 
lip  remarked  to  our  Lord,  who  had  proposed  to 
feed  the  multitude  in  the  desert  *,  iuixoaimf  evtvofnofi^ 
OLptQi^  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bready  as  it  runs 
in  the  common  versicMi,  is  not  mfficientfir  them^  that 
every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little,  it  was  the  design 
of  the  historian  to  supply  us  with  a  kind  of  criterion' 
for  computing  the  number  of  the  people  present.  But 
this  could  be  no  criterion,  unless  we  knew  the  value 
of  the  Sffvapiov. 

§  5.  '  But,'  say  those  modem  correctcMrs,  *  in 

*  the  examples  above  mentioned,  when  the  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  the  capacity  of 

*  the  measure,  is  of  importance  to  the  sense,  no 

*  method  can  be  equal,  in  point  of  pa^icuity^  to 

*  that  recommended  by  us,  whereby  both  are  reduc- 

*  ed  to  an  equivalent,  in  the  moneys  and  measures  of 

*  the  country.   Thus,  the  first  passage  quoted  would 

*  be  rendered,  ji  measure  of  wheat,  capable  of  sup- 

*  porting  a  man  fbr  one  day^  for  thus  Le  Cene  pro- 
poses to  translate  jrotrtf,  ^  for  seven  pence  halfpenny ^ 

*  The  second,  The  chief  priests  covenanted  with  Ju- 

*  das  for  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  sterling.   The 

f  John,  xii.  5.  *  John,  vi.  7. 
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^  thirds  Why^  was  not  this  ointment  sdld  for  nine 
^pounds  seven  shillings  and  sixpence?   And  the 

*  fourth,  Six.  pounds  Jive  shillings  wotdd  not  purchase 

*  tread  student  J* 

The  exceptions  against  this  method  are  many.  In 
the  first  pl^ce,  it  is  a  mer^  comment,  and  no  transla* 
tion.  Considered  as  a  comment,  it  may  be  good ; 
but  that  must  be  egregiously  wrong  as  a  version, 
which  represents  an  author  as  speaking  of  what  he 
knew  nothing  about,  nay,  ol*  what  had  no  existence 
in  his  time*  And  such,  surely,  b  the  case  with  our 
sterling  money,  which  an  interpretation  of  this  sort 
would  rejH^sent  as  the  current  coin  of  Judea  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour*  Nothing  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  translator,  firom  which  the  English 
reader  may  fairly  deduce  a  false  conclusion,  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time.  Be- 
sides,  as  the  comparative  value  of  their  money  and 
measures  with  ours  is  not  founded  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  is  it  proper  to  give  a  questionable  point 
the  sanction,  as  it  were,  of  inspiration  ?  Add  to*  aU 
this,  that  no  method  can  be  devised,  which  would, 
more  effectually  than  this,  destro}'  the  native  ^mpli* 
city  and  energy  of  the  expression.  What  is  express- 
ed in  round  numbers,  in  the  original,  is,  with  an 
absurd  minuteness,  reduced  to  fractions  in  the  ver* 
sion.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  ex- 
pression. Two  hundred  denarii  would  not  purchase 
bread  enough  to  afford  every  one  of  them  a  little. 
This  is  spoken  like  cne  who  makes  a  shrewd  guess 
(h)m  what  lie  sees.    Whereas,  nothing  can  be  more 
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luinatural  than,  in  such  a  case,  to  descend  to  fiafi. 
tional  parts,  and  say,  Six  pounds  fiv^hiUings  would' 
not  purchase.  This  is  what  nobody  would  have 
said,  that  had  not  previously  made  the  computation. 
Just  so,  the  round  sum  of  three  hundred  denarii 
itygfat  very  naturaliy  be  conjectured,  by  one'present; 
to  be  about  the  vahie  of  the  ointment.  But,  for  one 
to  go  so  nearly  to  work  as  to  say.  Nine  pounds  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  might  have  been  gotten  for  this 
liquor^  would  directly  suggest  to  the  hearers,  that 
he  had  we%hed  it,  and  computed  its  value  at  so 
much  a  pound.  There  is  this  additional  *absur- 
dity  in  the  last  example,  tlmt  it  is  sai4,  €7tav(o^  more 
than:  consequently,  it  is  mentioned,  not  as'^the exact 
account,  but  as  a  plausible  conjecture,  rather  under 
than  above  the  price.  But  does  anybody,  in  con- 
jectures of  this  kind,  acknowledged  to  be  conjectures, 
descend  to  fractional  parts  ? 

V 

J  6.  Now,  if  this  method  would  succeed  so  ill, 
in  the  first  of  the  three  cases  pi^ntioned,  it  will  be 
found  to  answer  *ai  worse  in  the  other  two,  where 
little  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the  value.  lit 
the  second,  I  may  say,  nothing  depends  on  it.  Now, 
there  are  several  passages,  ^herein  coins  and  mea- 
sures are  mentioned,  in  which  the  value  of  the  coin, 
or  the  capacity  of  the  measure,  is  (rf  no  conceivable 
consequence  to  the  import  of  the  passage.  In  this 
case,  either  the  second  or  the  third  method,  above 
specified,  is  fHreferable  to  the  introduction  of  a  fo- 
rei^  tefm,  npt  used  in  other  places  of  the  version, 
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^  and  noway  necessary  to  the  sense.  But  let  it  be  ob- 
served of  the  sAond  mcdiod,  that  I  am  never  for  using 
*  such  names  of  coins  and  measures  as  are  peculiarly 

'  .  modem,  or  European,  and  not  applied  to  the  money 
"  and  measures  of  ancient  and  Oriental  countries :  for 
such  teAns  always  suggest  the  notion  of  a  coinci- 
dence with  us,  in  things  wherein  there  was  actually 
no  coincidence. 

*  We  read  in  the  common  version  ^,  Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushely  wto  rm 
fioJcor,  but  on  a  candlestick.  Every  person  must 
be  sensible,  that  the  size  of  the  measure  is  of  no  con- 
sequence here  to  the  sense  :  the  intention  being  sole- 
ly to  signify,  that  a  light  is  brought,  not  to  be  co- 

.  vered  up,  but  to  be  placed  where  it  may  be  of  use 
in  lighting  the  household.  The  general  term  corn^ 
measure,  perfectly  answers  the  author's  purpose  in 
this  place  ;  and  as  nowhere,  but  in  the  expression 
of  this  ver}^  sentiment,  does  the  word  fiohiog  occur 
in  the  Gospels,  there  is  no  reason  for  adopting  it. 
The  term  bushel  serves  well  enough  for  conveying 
the  import  of  the  sentiment ;  but  as  it  indirectly  sug- 
gests an  untruth,  namely,  the  ancient  use  of  that 
measure  in  Judea,  it  is  evidently  improper.  For  an 
example  in  money,  our.  Lord  says,  when  the  Pha- 
risees interrogated  him  about  the  lawfulness  of  pay- 
ing the  tribute  imposed  by  their  conquerors  %  E7<t- 
&t|a<r«  iioi  &7wxpiw,  rendered  in  the  common  version, 
show  me  a  penny,  the  sequel  evinces  that  it  was  of 

^  Matth.  v.as.  «  Luke,  XI.  247 
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no  importance  what  flie  value  of  the  mcmey  was ;  the 
argument  is  affected  solely  by  the  figure  and  inscrip- 
tion on  it.  And  if^  in  no  other  place  of  the  Gos- 
pels,  the  value  of  that  coin  had  affected  the  sense 
more  than  it  does  here,  it  might  have  been  render* 
^  by  the  general  phrase  piece  of  moneff.  Now  let 
u^see  how  Le  Cene^s  method  does  with  those  two 
e:6imi^s.  In  the  first  he  would  say,  Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle  to  put  it  under  a  measure  which 
contains  about  a  pint  less  than  a  peck.  Or,  accord*^ 
ing  to  the  manner  which  he  sometimes  adopts,  con* 
taining  such  a  precis  number  of  e^s  (I  do  not  re- 
collect how  many) ;  would  not  this  particularity  in 
fixing  the  capacity  of  the  measure,  but  too  manifest- 
ly convey  the  insinuation  that  there  would  be  no* 
thing  Strang  or  improp^  in  men's  putting  a  Ug^ted 
candle  under  .any  other  measure  larger  or  ^smaller 
than  that  whereof  the  capacity  is,  as  a  matter  of  prinr 
c^al  moment,  so  nicdy  ascertained  ?  A  strange  way 
this  of  rendeiing  Scripture  perspicuous  ! 

Nor  does  it  answer  better  ii>  coins  than  in  mea- 
sures. When  our  Lord  said,  Enc^cc^&Ts  (lot  hypfOfvoVy 
the  very  words  imply  that  it  was  a  single  piece  he 
wanted  to,  see ;  and  jvhat  follows  supplies  us  with 
the  reason.  But  how  does  this  suit  Le  Cerre^s  mode 
of  reduction  ?  Show  me  sevenpence  halfpenny.  Have 
we  any  such  piece  ?  The  very  demand  must,  to  an 
English /ea(^,  appear  capricious,  and  the  money 
asked  could  not  be  presented  (^herwise  than  in  dif« 
ferent^ieces,  if  not  in  different  kinds.  It  is  added, 
fFhose  image  and  superscription  hath  it  ?  Is  this  a 
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question  which  any  man  would  put.  Whose  image 
'  and  superscription  hath  sevenpence  halfpenny  ?  *But 
there  may  have  been  formerly  sevenpence  half-pen- 
ny  pieces y  though  we  have  none  now,'  Be  it  so. 
Still,  as  it  is  unsuitable  to  have  the  head  and  inscrip- 
tion of  a  Roman  emperor  on  what  must,  from  the 
denomination,  be  understood  to  be  British  cojii, 
they  ought,  for  the  sake  of  ccMisistency,  and  for 
making  the  transformation  of  the  money  complete, 
4^  render  the  reply  to  the  aforesaid  question,  George^B 
instead  of  Cesar^s.  If  this  be  not  translatmg  into 
English,  it  ds  perhaps  superior ;  it  is  what  some 
modems  call  Englishing^  making  English^  or  doing 
into  English;  for  all  these  expressions  are  used. 
Poems  done  in  this  manner  are  sometimes  more 
humbly  tamed  imitations. 

.  (  7.  I  oBS£RV£D  a  third  case  that  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  with  respect  to  money  and  measures,  which 
is  when  the  value  of  the  coin,  or  the  capacity  of  the 
measure  mentioned,  does  not,  but  the  comparative 
value  of  the  articles,  specified,  does,  affect  the  sense. 
Of  this  kind  some  of  our  Lord's  parables  furnish  us 
with  excellent  examples.  Such  is  the  parable  of  the 
pounds  ^.  I  shall  here  give  as  much  of  it  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  my  present  purpose,  first  in.  the  vulgar 
translati<Hi,  then  in  Le  Cene^s  manner.  13.  He  calL 
'  ed  his  ten  servants^  and  delivered  theip,  ten  pounds^ 
and  said  unto  them^  Occupy  till  I  come.     16.  The 

^  Luke,  xix.  13.  &c, 
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first  came^  toying.  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten 
pounds,  and  he  said  unto  him,  fFelly  thou  good  ser- 
vant :  because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little, 
have  thou  authority  over  ten  cities.  And  the  second 
came,  saying.  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  five 
pounds.  And  he  said  likexvise  to  him.  Be  thou  glso 
over  five  cities.  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest, 
than  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  meaning  and 
design  of  this  brief  narration,  what  the  value  of- 
the  pound  Avas,  great  or  little.  Let  it  suffice  that  it 
here  represents  the  whole  of  what  we  receive  from 
our  Creator  to. be  laid  out  in  his  servioe.  In  the 
accounts  returned  by  the  servants,  we  see  the  dif- 
ferent improvements  which  different  men  make  of 
the  gifts  of  heaven ;  and  in  the  recompenses  bestow- 
ed, we  have  their  proportional  rewards.  But  these 
depend  entirely  on  the  numbers  mentioned,  and  are 
the  same,  wliatever  be  the  value  of  the  money,  I 
shall  now,  in  reducing  them  40  our  standard,  follow 
the  rates  assigned  on  the  margin  of  the  Engliaii  Bi- 
ble. Djicats,  so  often  mentioned  by  Le  Cene,  are 
no  better  known  to  the  generality  of  our  people,  than 
talents  or  minae  are.  Whether  tiie  rate  of  conversion 
I  have,  adopted  be  just  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence. 
I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  "^granted,  that  it  is  just. 
The  different  opinions,  of  die  comparative  value  of 
their  money  and  ours,  nowise  affOT;  ,the  argument. 
The  objections  are  against  the  reduction  from  tjie  one 
species  to  the  other,  not  against  the  rule  of  reducing. 
The  foregoing  verses  so  rendered  will  run  thus : 
He  caUedhis  ten  servants^  and  delivered  them  thirty ^^ 

VOL.    II.  2 
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0n^  pounds  five  shillings  sterlings  and  saidy  Occupy 
tiU  I  oQmcy  The  first  camcj  sayings  Lord^  thy  three 
pounds,  two  shillings  and  sixpence i,  have  gained  thirty-^ 
one  pounds  five  shiUtngs  ;  and  he  said  to  him.  Welly 
thou  good  servant^  because  thou  hast  been  faithful 
in  a  very  little^  have  thou  authority  over  ten  cities^ 
^And  the  second  came,  saying.  Lord,  thy  three  pounds 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  h(we  gained  fifteen  pounds 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  And  he  said  likewise 
to  him.  Be  thou  also  over  five  cities.  In  regard  to 
the  parable  of  the  talents  ^®,  it  is  needless,  after  the 
specimen  now  given,  to  be  particular.  I  shall  there- 
fore give  only  part  of  one  verse  thus  expressed  in 
the  common  version.  To  one  he  gave  five  talents, 
to  another  two,  and  to  another  one ;  which,  in  Le 
Cene^s  manner,  would  be.  To  one  he  gave  nine  hun- 
dred thirty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings  sterlings  To 
another  three  hundred  seventy  five  pounds.  And  to 
another  one  hundred  eighty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings. 
In  both  examples,  *what  is  of  real  importance,  the 
comparative  degrees  of  improvement  and  proportion- 
al  rewards,  which  in  the  original^  and  in  the  com-! 
mon  version,  are  discovered  at  a  glance,  aie,  if  not 
lost,  so  much  obscured,  by  the  complicated,,  terms 
employed  in  the  version,  that  it  requires  an  arithme- 
tical operation  tcbdiscover  them.  In  the  example  of 
the  king  who  pared  his  servants  to  account.^V  ^his 
manner  is,  if  possible,  still  more  awkward,  by  rea- 

^  Matth^  XXV.  14.  "  Matth.  XTiii.  23. 
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eon  of  the  largeness  of  the  sums.  One  of  diem  is 
represented  as  owing  to  the  king  one  million  eight 
hundred  seventy-five  thousand  poimds,  and  his  fd-* 
low-servant  as  indebted  to  him  time  pounds  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  There  is  some  importance  in 
the  comparative  value  of  the  denarius  and  the  talent, 
as  it  appears  evidently  one  purpose  of  oui*  Lord)  in 
this  parable,  to  show  how  insignificant  die  greatest 
claims  we  can  make  on  our  fellow-creatufes  are, 
compared  with  those  which  divine  justice  can  make 
on  us.  Apd,  though  this  be  strongly  marked  whetl 
the  two  sums  are  reduced  to  one  denomination,  this 
advantage  does  not  counterbalance  the  badness  of 
the  expression,  so  gfossly  unnatural,  unscriptural, 
and,  in  every  sense,  improper.  In.  conveying  reli- 
gious and  moral  instruction,  to  embarrass  d  readei" 
or  hearer  with  fiactions  and  complex  numbers,  is 
in  a  spirit  and  manner  completely  the  reverse  of  ouc 
liords. 

}'  8.  I  WILL  not  further  try  the  patience  of  mj^ 
leaders  with  what  has  been  proposed  in  the  sanie 
laste,  with  respect  to  the  measures,  both  liquid  and 
dry,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  in  the  exhibition  of 
their  respective  capacities  by  the  number  lof  eggs 
they  eould  contain.  I  am  afraid  I  have  descended 
into  too  many  particulars  already,  and  shall  therefore 
only  add  in  general  that,  in  this  way,  ike  beautifiil 
and  perspicuous  simplicity  of  holy  writ,  is  exchai^ed 
ibr  a  frivolous  minuteness,  which  descends  to  the 
lowest  denomination  of  parts,  more  in  the  «tyle  o( 
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a  penurious  money-broker,  than  in  that  of  a  judi* 
cious  moralist,  not  to  say,  a  divine  teacher.  Pa^pi- 
cuity  is  therefc^  injured,  not  promoted,  by  it,  and 
to  those  important  lessons,  an  appearance,  or  rather 
a  disguise,  is  given,  which  seems  calculated  to  ruin 
their  eflFect,  The  author  has  never  reflected  on  what 
I  think  sufficiently  obvious,*  that  when  a  piece  of 
money  is  named,  llie  name  is  understood  to  denote 
something  more  than  the  weight  of  the  silver  or  the 
gold.  In  the  earliest  ages,  when  it  was  only  by 
weight  that. the  money  of  the  same  met^  was  dis- 
tinguished, if  the  weight  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so, 
the  names  used  in  different  langu£^s  served  equally 
well.  It  was  therefore  both  natural  and  proper  in 
the  Seventy  to  render  the  Hebrew  133  checker ^  in 
Greek  raJUxww,  and  ^ptff  shekel,  ii^xi^'  For  the 
Alexandrian  it^paxiMj  which  was  double  the  Attic 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  was  half  an  obnce. 
But  though  such  terms  might,  with  propriety,  be 
used  promiscuously,  when  the  di&rent  denomina- 
tions of  money  expressed  solely  their  difiofent 
weights,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Jf  wish  commonwealth,  it  is  not  so  now.  The  name 
signifies  a  coin  of  a  particular  form  and  size,  stamp, 
and  inscription.  The  Hebrew  shekel^  the  Gredk 
stater^  and  the  British  half-crown,  being  each  about 
half  an  ounce  of  silvdr,  ace  nearly  equivalent.  But 
the  names  are  not  synonymous.  If  one  had  pro- 
mised to  show  you  a  stater,  or  a  shekel,  would  you 
think  he  had  discharged  hb  promise  by  producing 
half-a'Crcrvm? 
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J  9.  Words  therefore  which  are  by  use  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  coins  and  measures  of  mo-, 
dem  nations,  can  never  be  used  with  propriety  in 
the  translation  of  an  ancient  author.  I  have  men- 
tioned three  ways  which  a  titaslator  may  take,  and 
pointed  out  the  difefent  circumstances  by  which  the 
preference  among  those  methods  may^  in  any  in- 
stance, be  determined.  When  the  sense  of.the  pas- 
sage  does,  in  any  degree,  depend  on  the  value  of 
the  coin,  or  the  capacity  of  the  measure,  the  origi- 
nal term  ought  to  be  retained,  and  if  *needful,  ex- 
plained, in  a  note.  This  is  the  way  constantly  used 
in  the  translation  of  books  where  mention  is  made 
rf  foreign  coins  or  measures.  What  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  mention  made,  in  such  works,  of 
Dutch  guilders^  French  livresj  or  Portuguese  moi- 
dores  ?  I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  the  inconve- 
niency  of  loading  a  version  of  Scripture  with  strange 
and  uncouth  names.  But  still  this  is  preferable  to 
expressions,  which  how  smooth  soever  they  be,  do, 
in  any  respect,  misrepresent  the  author,  and  midead 
the  reader.  Our  ears  are  accustomed  to  the  foreign 
names  which  are  foynd  in  the  common  version  of 
the  Old*  Testament,  such  as  shekel^  Sathy  ephah  : 
though,  where  the  same  coins  and  measures  are  evi- 
dently  spoken  of  in  the  New,  our  translators  have 
not  liked  to  introduce  thena,  and  have  sometimes,  less 
properly,  employed  modem  names  which  do  not 
correspond  in  meaning. 
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}  10.  We  have,  besides,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  names  of  some  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  mea- 
sures not  mentioned  in  the  Old.  Now,  where  the 
words  are  the  same,  or,  in  common  use,  coincident 
with  those  used  by  the  Seventy  in  translating  the 
Hebrew  names  above  mentioned,  I  have  tho\ight  it 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  words,  to  which  our  ears 
are  familiarized,  by  the  translation  of  the  Old,  than 
to  adopt  new  terms  for  expressing  the  same  things. 
We  ought  not  surely  to  make  an  apparent  difercnce 
by  means  ofthe  language,  where  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  things  meant  were  the  same.  When 
the  word,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament,  i$  the 
name  of  either  measure  or  coin  peculiar  to  Greeks 
or  Romans,  it  ought  to  be  retained  ;  but  when  it  is 
merely  the  term  by  which  a  Hebrew  wor^,  occur- 
ing  in  the  Old  Testament,  has  sometimes  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Seventy  j  thie  Hebrew  name,  to  which 
the  common  version  of  the  Old  Testament  has  ac- 
customed us,  ought  to  be  preferred-  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have,  in  such  cases,  employed  them  in  the 
version  of  the  Gospels;  Apyvpayp  I  have  rendered 
shekel,  when  used  for  money.  This  was  tiie  standard 
coin  of  the  Jews  ;  and  when  the  Hebrew  word  for 
silver  occurs  in  a  plural  signification,  as  must  be  the 
case  when  joined  with  a  numeral  adjective,  it  is  evi- 
dently this  that  is  meant.  It  is  commotily  in  the 
Septuagmt  rendlered  opyvpta,  airfl  in  one  place,  in 
the  common  translation,  silverlings  ^.  In  Hebrew 
riDD  cheseph  and  Spti^  shekel,  are  often  used  indiscri- 

^3  Isaiah,  viL  23, 
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minately,  and  both  are  sometimes  rendered  by  the 
same  Greek  word.  Though  talent  is  not  a  word  of 
Hebrew  extraction,  the  Greek  ta^vrw  is  so  con- 
stantly employed  by  the  Seventy  in  rendering  the 
Hebrew  *n35  checker,  and  is  so  perfectly  familiar  to 
us,  as  the  name  of  an  ancient  coin  of  the  highest  va- 
lue, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
retdning  it.  As  to  the  word  poundj  in  Greek  f^va, 
and  in  Hebrew  HiD  maneh^  as  the  sense  of  the  on- 
ly passage  wherein  it  occuts  in  the  Gospel,  could 
hardly,  in  any  degree,  be  said  to  depend  on  the  va- 
lue of  the  coin  mentioned,  I  have  also  thought  pro* 
per  to  retain  the  name  which  had  been  employed  by 
the  English  translators.  Though  pound  is  the  name 
of  a  particular  denomination  of  our  own  money,  we 
all  know  that  it  admits  also  of  an  indefinite  applica- 
tion to  that  of  other  nati9ns.  This  is  so  we;ll  under- 
stood, that  where  there  is  any  risk  of  mistaking,  we 
distinguish  our  own  by  the  addition  of  sterling.  The 
Greek  word  and  the  English  are  also  analogous  in 
this  respect,  that  they  are  names  both  of  money  and 
of  weight.  Both  also  admit  some  latitude,  in  the  ap- 
plication to  the  moneys  and  weights  of  different  coun- 
tries, whose  standards  do  not  entirely  coincide. 

In  regard  to  some  other  words,  though  j&^ny  is 
often  used  indefinitely,  the  common  meaning  differs 
so  niuch  from  that  of  hiqvagvQv  in  Scripture,  and  the 
plural  pence  is  so  rarely  used  with  that  latitude,  that 
I  thought  it  better  to  retain  the  Latin  word.  I  have 
reserved  the  word  penny  as  a  more  proper  transla- 
tion of  a<y<Tqtp4w,  between  which  and  a  penny  sterling, 
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the  difference  in  value  is  inconsiderable.  This  na- 
turally determined  me  to  render  xo^^inri^  farthing  ; 
for  xoSpavrri^  (that  is,  quadrans)  is  originally  a  Latin 
word,  as  well  as  hviyajfim.  They  correspond  in  ety- 
^  raology  as  well  as  in  value  ".  By  this  I  have  avoid- 
ed  a  double  impropriety  into  which  our  translators 
liave  fallen.  First,  by  rendering  Syjvapiov  a  penny ,  and 
ouTCapiov  a  farthings  they  make  us  consider  the  lat- 
ter as  a  fourdi  part  of  jhe  former,  whereas  it  was 
but  one-tenth.  Again,  by  rendering  axjaofuw  and 
3ro5par*r>7$  by  the  same  word,  they  represent  those 
names  as  synonymous  which  belong  to  coins  of  very 
different  value.  In  translating  XentoVi  I  have  retain- 
ed the  word  mitey  which  is  become  proverbial  for 
the  lowest  denomination  of  money.  Disquisitions 
on. little  points,  more  curious  than  useful,  I  always 
endeavour  to  avoid. 

*  }  11.  As  to  measures,  wherever  the  knowledge 
of  the  capacity  was  of  no  use  for  throwing  light  on 
the  passage,  I  have  judged  it  always  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy some  general  term,  as  measure^  barrel^  &c. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward. 
The  degree  of  his  villany  is  sufficiently  discovered 
by  the  numbers.  But  where  it  is  the  express  view 
of  the  writer  to  communicate  some  notion  of  the  size 
and  capacity,  as  in  the' account  giten  of  the  water- 
pots  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  or  wherever  such 
knowledge  is  of  importance  to  the  sense,  those  ge- 

*^  Farthing  from  the  Saxon  feorthlingy  that  i^  the  fourth  part. 
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neral  words  ought  not  to  be  used.  Such  are  the 
reasons  fot  the  manner  which  I  have  adopted  in  this 
work,  in  regard  to  money  and  measuresr  There  is 
no  rule  that  can  be  followed  which  is  not  attended 
with  some  inconveniences.  Whether  the  plan  here 
laid  down  be  attended  with  the  fewest,  the  judicious^ 
and  candid  reader  will  judge. 


PART  II. 

*  RITES,    FESTITALS,    AND   SECTS* 

The  second  class  of  words  to  which  it  is  not  al« 
>¥ays  possible  to  find  in  another  language  equivalent 
terms,  is  the  names  of  rites^  festivals,  and  sects,  re» 
Ugious,  political,  or  philoso^iical.  Of  all  words  the 
Barnes  of  sects  come  the  nearest  to  the  condition  of 
proper  names,  and  are  almost  always  considered  as 
not  admitting  a  translation  into  the  language  of  those  . 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  sect.  This  holds 
equalty  of  mocbm,  as  of  ancient,  sects.  There  are  no 
words  in  other  langus^es  answering  to  the  English 
terms  w/ug^md  tary,  or  to  die  names  of  the 'Italian 
md  German  parties  called  guelph  and  ghibelm.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  with  {dulosophical  sects,  as  ma* 
gtan^  stoicy  peripatetic^  epicurean  ;  and  with  the  re- 
ligious sects  among  the  Jews,  pharisee^  sadducef^  e^^ 
vojL,  n.  3 
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setWy  i^raitef  rabbinist.  Yet  even  this  rule  is  not 
without  exception.  When  the  sect  has  been  deno- 
minated from  some  common  epithet  or  appellative 
thought  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  the  par^,  the 
translation  of  the  epithet  or  appellative^  serves  in 
other  lang^uages  as  a  name  to  the  sect.  Thus  those 
who  are  called  by  the  Greeks  teaaap^txatiexatiTcu^ 
from  their  celebrating  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month,  were,  by  the  Romans,  called  quarta^ 
decimaniy  which  is  a  translation  of  the  word  into  La- 
tin.  In  like  manner,  our  quakers  are  called  in 
French  trembleurs.  Yet  in  this  their  authors  are  not 
uniform ;  they  sometimes  adopt  the  English  woid. 
In  regard  to  the  sects  mentioned  in  the  New  't'esta- 
tatntj  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  diifer- 
ence  among  translators.  The  ancient  names  seem 
to  be  adopted  by  all. 

^  2,"  As  to  rites  md  festivals,  which,  being  near- 
ly relafte^y  may  be  considered  together,  the  case  is 
somewhat  di£ferent.  The  original  word,  when  ex- 
pressive of  the  principal  action  in  the  rite,  or  in  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  is  sometimes  translated, 
and  sometimes  retained.  In  these  it  is  proper  to  fol* 
low  the  usage  of  the  Imiguage,  even  although  the 
dist]nc;tions  made  may  originally  have  been  capri- 
cious. In  several  modem  langus^s  we  have,  in 
what  regards  Jewish  and  Christian  rites,  generally 
followed  the  usage  of  the  old  Latin  version,  though 
the  authors  of  that  version  have  not  been  entirely  uni- 
form in  their  method.    Some  words  they  have  trans- 
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ferred  from  the  original  into  their  language ;  othets 
they  Iiave  translated.  But  it  would  not  always  be 
easy  to  find  their  reason  for  making  this  difference^ 
Thus  the  word  nepiftofiiii  they  have  translated  circum^ 
cisiOf  which  exactly  corresponds  in  etymology ;  but 
the  word  ^antuSfM  they  have  retained,  clianging  on- 
ly the  letters  from  Greek  ta  Roman.  Yet  the  latter 
was  just  as  susceptible  of  a  literal  version  into  Latift 
as  the  former.  ImmersiOy  ttnctioy  answers  as  exactly  in 
the  (Hie  case,  as  circumcisio  in  the  other.  And  if  it 
be  said  of  those  M^rds,  that  they  do  not  rest  on  clas- 
sical authority  the  same  is  true  also  of  this.  Ety- 
mology, and  the  usage  of  ecclesiastic  authors,  are  all 
that  can  be  pleaded.  ' 

Now,  the  use  with  respect  to  the  names  adc^ted 
in  the  Vulgate,  has  commonly  been  imitated,  or  ra- 
ther implicitly  f<dlowed,  through  the  western  parts 
of  Europe.  We  have  ckserted  the  Greek  names 
where  the  Latins  have  deserted  them,  and  have 
adopted  them  where  the  Latins  have  adopted  them. 
Hence  we  say  circumciswny  and  not  periiamy;  and 
we  do  not  say  immersion^  but  baptism.  Yet  when 
the  language  furnishes  us  with  materials  for  a  version 
so  exact  and  analogical,  such  a  version  conveys  the 
sense  more  perspicuously  than  a  foreign  name.  For 
this  reason,  I  should  think  the  word  immersion 
(which,  though  q{  Latin  origin,  is  an  English  noun, 
regularly  formed  from  the  verb  to  immerse J^  a  bet- 
ter  English  name  than  baptism^  were  we  now  at  liber- 
ty to  make  a  choice.  But  we  are  not.  The  latter 
term  has  been  introduced,  and  has  obtained  the  uni. 
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Versal  suffiage :  and,  though  to  us  not  so  expressive 
cf  the  action ;  yet^  as  it  conveys,  nothing  false^or  un<^ 
suitable  to  the  primitive  idea,  it  has  acquired  a  right 
by  prescription^  and  is  Ci»isequently  entitled  to  the 
preferences 

$  3«  I  SAID  that^  in  the  names  of  rites  or  sacred 
ceremonies,  we  have  commonly  followed  the  Vul- 
gate. In  some  instances,  however,  we  have  not 
The  great  Jewish  ceremony,  in  commemcHation  of 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  is  called  in  the  New 
Testament  7taax^>  ^  saqred  penmen  having  adopt- 
ed the  term  that  had  been  used  by  the  Seventy,  which 
is  not  a  Greek  word,  but  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  the 
Chaldaic^  name  in  Greek  letters.  The  Vulgate  has 
rttsaned  paschaj  transferring  it  into  the  Latin  charac- 
ter. The  words  in  Greek  and  Latin  have  no  mean- 
ing but  as  the  name  of  this  rite.  In  English  the  word 
has  not  been  transferred,  but  translated  passaver^ 
answering  in  our  language  to  the  import  of  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew*  ^xn^cfnrfyui^  scenopegiay  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  ^\  is  retained  by  the  Vulgate,  and  with 
us  translated  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  would  have 
been  still  nearer  the  iHiginal  Hebrew,  and  more  con-* 
formable  to  the  Jewish  practice,  to  have  called  it 
the  feast  of  booths.  But  the  other  appellation  has 
obtained  the  preference.  The  Latins  have  retained 
the  Greek  name  azyma^  which  we  render,  properly 
enough,  unleavened  bread.    But  the  words  jubilee^, 

»*  John,  ▼«.  % 
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sttbbathy  purim^  and  some  others,  run  through  mosf 
iaDiguages^ 

§  4%  Th£r£  is  a  conveniehcy  m  translating,  ra* 
ther  than  transplanting,  the  original  term,  if  the  word 
chosen  be  apposite,  as  it  more  clearly  conveys  the  im« 
port,  than  an  exotic  word,  that  lias  no  original  mean- 
ing or  etjrmology  in  the  language.  This  never  ap- 
pears m  a  stronger  light  than  when  the  reason  of  the 
name  happens  to  be  assigned  by  the  sacred  author. 
I  shall  give,  for  instance,  that  Hebrew  appellative^ 
which  I  but  just  now  observed,  that  both  the  Seventy^ 
and  the  Vulgdle  have  retmned  in  their  versions,  and 
which  the  English  interpreters  have  translated.  The 
word  is,  paschuy  pass&ver.  In  the  explanation  which 
die  people  are  commanded  to  give'of  this  service  to 
their  children,  when  these  shall  inquire  concerning 
it,  the  reason  of  the  name-is  assigned ^^:  Ye  shall 
sai/j  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord^s  p  asso  ver,  who 
PASSEB  OVER  thc  houscs  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egtfpty  when  he  smote  the  Eg^tiuns.  *  Now,  this 
reason  appears  as  clearly  in  the  English  version,  which 
is  literal,  as  in  the  original  Hebrew ;  but  it  is  lost  in 
the  version  <rf  the  Seventy,  who  render  it  thus  : 
Bp€i^*  BvCM  to  IIASXA  two  Kvpio,  0$  BSKBIIA- 

BTUxtaJic  «5  AjtyvntiHg.  Here,  as  the  words  ^loCj^a 
and  saxeTtaiXfe  have  no  affinity,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover  the  reason  of  the  name.  The  authors  of  the  Vul- 

"  Exodus,  xii.  27. 
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gate,  who  form  the  word  j»Aa^e,  in  the  Old  Testameiity 
more  closely  after  the  Hebrew  (though  they  caU  it 
pMcha  in  the  New,)  have  thought  proper,  in  turn- 
ing that  passage,  to  drc^  the  name  they  had  adopted, 
and  translate  the  word  transitusy  that  the  allusion 
might  not  be  lost.  Dicetis^  victima  transitus 
Domini esty  quando  transivit  super domos  Jiliorum 
Israel  in  MgyptOy  percutiens  Mgyptios. 

This  manner  is  sometimes  necessary,  for  giving  a 
just  noti<m  of  the  sense.  But  it  is  still  better  when  the 
usual  name,  in  the  language  of  the  versimi,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  English,  preserves  the  analogy,  and  ren- 
ders the  change  unnecessary.     In  proper  names,  it 
is  generally  impossible  to  preserve  the  allusion  in  a 
version.     In  such  cases,  the  natotal  resource  Is  the 
margin.     The  occasion  is  not  so  frequent  in  appella- 
tives, but  it  occurs  sometimes.   It  is  said,  by  Adam, 
of  the  woman '%  soon  after  her  formation,  She  shall 
be  called  woman,   because  sh^e  was  formed  out  of 
HAN.     Here  the  affinity  of  the  names,  woman  and 
man,  is  prei^rved,  without  doing  vidence  to  the  Ian- 
guage.     But,  in  some  versions,  the  affinity  disap- 
pears altogether,  and,  in  others,  is  effected  by  as- 
signing a  name  which,  if  it  may  be  used  at  all,  can- 
not, with  propriety,  be  given  to  the  sex  in  general.  It 
is  lost  in  the  Septuagint.    'Avrjf  le^^ffcycTai  rTNH, 
oTt  e»  w  ANAP02  avriR  O^n^^  awT)?.      Jlot  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  appears  in  what  is  here  assigned  as 
the  reason.  The  sounds  ywi?  and  wv^oq  have  no  af- 

»Gen.  IL2S. 
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finit}^  The  same  may  be  said  of  mutier  aiid  vir  in 
Castalio's  Latin*  Hiec  vocabitur  mulier,  quia 
mmpta  de  viro  est.  Other' Latin  intrepretershave, 
fix  the  sake  of  that  resemblance  in  the  words,  on 
which  the  meaning  of  the  expression  depends,  cho- 
sen to  sacrifice  a  little  of  their  latinity.  The  Vul- 
gate, and  Leo  de  Juda,  have,  Hac  vocabitur  virago, 
quia  sumpta  de  vijlo  est*  Junius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Houbigant;  use  the  word  vira,  upon  the  authority  of 
Festus.  Neither  of  the  words  is  good  in  this  appli- 
cation ;  but  not  worse  than  ar^ptg  €^  avSftog,  used  by 
Symmachus  for  the  same  purpose.  Much  m  the 
same  taste  are  Luthtr's  manniny  the  homasse  of  the 
Geneva  French,  and  the  fmoma  of  Diodati's  Italian. 


PART  III. 


dress,  judicatories,  and  offices, 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  the  third  general  class  of 
words,  not  capable  of  being  translated,  with  exact- 
ness, into  the  language  of  a  people  whose  customs 
are  not  in  a  great  measure  conformable  to  the  cus- 
toms  of  those  amongst  whom  such  words  have  arisen. 
This  class  comprehends  names  relating  to  dress,  pe- 
culiar modes,  judicatpries,  and  offices.  In  regard  to 
^a^pientSf  it  b  well  known,  that  the  usages  of  the  an- 
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dents,  particularly  the  Orientals,  differed  consider- 
jably  fix>m  those  of  modem  Europeans.  And  though 
I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  it  is  necessary,  in 
a  tran^tion,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exact  {otta  of 
their  dress,  when  nothing  in  the  piece  translated  ap- 
pears  to  depend  on  that  circumstance,  I  am  ever  for 
avoiding  that  which  would  positively  convey  a  felse 
notion  in  this  or  any  otfier  respect.  Often,  from 
tteit  which  may  be  thought  a  trivial  deviation  from 
truth,  there  will  result  inconveniences,  of  \diichone 
at  first  is  not  aware,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader,  unac* 
quainted  with  the  original,  objections  that  affect  the 
credibility  of  the  narration.  A  general  name,  there- 
fore, like  clothesy  raiment^  is  sufficiei^,  when  nor» 
thing  depends  on  the  form,  in  like  manner  as  a  piece 
of  monet/i  a  corn  measure^  will  answer,  when  no 
light,  for  understanding  the  scope  of  the  place,  can 
be  derived  from  the  value  of  the  one,  or  the  capacity 
of  the  other.  Where  some  distinction,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  in  the  passage,  there  is 
a  necessity  for  using  names  more  definitive.  It  is  not 
often  necessary,  for  naming  the  parts  of  dr^ss,  to  re- 
tain the  terms  of  a  dead  language.  The  English 
translators  have  never  done  it,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
except  in  naming  that  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, called  the  ephod^  for  which  it  would  be  impos. 
sible  to  find  an  apposite  term  in  any  European 
tcMigue.  Phylacteriesy  too,  will  perhaps  be  acqount- 
ed  an  exception.  ^ 
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}  2.  But,  though  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  adop^^ 
the  ancient  or  foreign  names  of  garments,  it  may  not; 
be  always  proper  to  employ  those  terms  for  express- 
ing them,  which  are  appropriated  to  particular  pieces 
of  the  modem  European  habit.  The  word  coat 
answers  well  enough  as  a  name  for  the  under  gar* 
ment,  in  Greek  ;ctr(;w.  Cloak y  ^by- which  our  trans- 
lators in  the  New  Testament  commonly  render  V?** 
Ttw,  the  name  for  the  upper  garment,  I  do  not  so 
much  approve.  My  reasons  are  these  ^  First,  cloak 
is  not  the  term  that  they  have  used  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  for  that  vestment;  though  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  change  in  the  Jewish 
fashions  in  •  this  particular.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  modes,  respecting  dress,  are  riot,  nor  ever  were, 
in  Asia,  as  at  present  they  m^  in  Europe,  variable 
and  fluctuating.  The  Orientals  are  as  remarkable 
for  constancy  in  this  particular,  as  we  are  for  the 
contrary.  Now,  though  the  Hebrew  words,  answer, 
ing  to  "^^tfiQiftuyVy  are  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Greek  word  itself  in  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy,  the  word  cloak  has  never  been  admitted  by 
our  translators  into  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
except  once  ifi>Isaiah*%  where  it  is  used  only  as  a  si- 
mile.  Wherever  tliey  have  thought  proper,  to  distin- 
guish the  upper  garment  from  that  worn  close  to  the 
body,  titjey  have  named  it  the  mantl^.  See  the  places 
msffked  in  the  margin  ^\    But  these  are  not  all  the 

^'  Isaiab,  lix*  17,         *^  Judges,  ir.  18.     1  Sam.  xiTiii.  14. 
1  King,  xix.  13.  l\     2  Kings,  ii.  8.  13,  14.     E*ra,  ix.  3.  5, 
Job,  i.  ?0.     Job,  ii.  12.     P$al.  cix.  29. 
VOL.   H.^  4 
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places  In  wliich  the  original  word  might  have  beea 
so  rendered.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  means  garments 
in  general,  and  in  the  plural  especially,  signifies 
chthes.  Now,  tliough  the  difference  of  a  name  em* 
ployed  in  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
thought  too  slight  a  circumstance  for  founding  an 
argument  upon,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  translat- 
ing the  New,  I  cannot  help  tliinking  that,  even  if 
the  words  mantle  and  cloak  were  equally  prqper,  we 
ought  not,  by  an  unnecessary  change,  without  aiiy 
reason,  to  give  ground  to  imagine,  that  there  had 
been,  in  this  article,  any  alteration  in  the  Jewish 
customs^ 

Secondly,  I  ama  the  more  averse  to  introduce,  ia 
the  New  Testament,  a  change  of  the  name  that  had 
been  used  in  the  Old,  as  it  is  evident  that,  in  Judea, 
they  placed  some  share  of  religion  in  retjuning  their 
ancient  garb.  They  did  not  think  themselves  at  li- 
berty to  depart  from  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  ia 
this  points.  As  their  law  had  regulated  some  parti- 
culars in  relation  to  their  habit,  they  looked  upon 
the  form  as  intended  for  distinguishing  them  from 
the  heathen,  and  consequently  as  sacred  ^°  i  the  knots 
of  strings  which  they  were  appointed  to  put  upon  the 
four  comers  or  win^,  as  they  called  them,  did  not 
suit  any  other  form  of  outer  garment,  than  that  to 
which  they  had  been  always  accustomed. 

Thirdly,  the  word  mantle  comes  nearer  a  just 
jepresentation  of  the  loose  vesture  worn  by  the  He- 

«*'  Numb.  XV.  38^  39.    Beut.  xxii.  12. 
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brews,  than  4:b>ak^  or  any  other  term,  which  refers  us 
to  something  particular  in  the  make.  Whereas 
their  '^tfiXMtvop  was  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth,  square  at 
the  comers,  in  shape  resembling  more  the  plaid  of  ^ 
Scotch  Highlander,  than  either  the  Greek  pallium 
or  the  Roman  toga.  This  mantle,  it  would  appear^ 
on  ordinary  occasions,  they  threw  loosely  about 
them;  and,  when  employed  in  any  sort  of  work  in 
which  it  might  encumber  them,  laid  aside  altogether. 
To  this,  doubtless,  our  Lord  refers,  in  that  expres- 
sion *®,  Let  net  him  who  shall  be  in  the  fields  return 
home  to  fetch  his  mantle^  When  setting  <mt  on  a 
journey,  or  -entering  on  any  business,  compatible 
with  the  use  of  this  garment,  they  tucked  it  up  with 
ii  girdle,  that  it  might  not  incommode  them-  Hence, 
the  similitude  of  having  their  loins  girt^  to  express 
alertness,  and  habitual  preparation  for  the  discharge 
of  duty.  I  know  not  why  those  who  have  been  so 
inclinable,  in  ^ome  odier  articles,  to  give  a  modem 
<:ast  to  the  manners  of  those  ancients,  have  not  mo- 
dernized them  in  this  also,  and  trani^ormed  girding 
their  loinsy  a  veiy  antique  phrase,  into  Auttdning  their 
waistcoats*  This  fieedom  would  not  be  so  great,  as 
the  reduction  of  their  money  and  measures  above 
considered.  It  would  not  even  be  ^eater  than  giv- 
ing  them  candle^  for  lamps j  and  making  them  sit  at 
their  meals,  instead  of  reclining  on  couches.  In  re- 
gard to  this  last  mode,  I  propose  to  consider  it  im- 
inediately. 

20  Mailc,  xiii.  16, 
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J  3*  Of  all  their  customs  they  were  not  so  tena- 
cious, as  of  what  regarded  tl^  form  of  their  clothes* 
In  things  which  were  not  conceived  to  be  connected 
with  religion,  and  about  which  neither  the  law,  nor 
tradition,  had  made  any  regulation,  they  did  not  hesi* 
tate  to  conform  themselves  to  the  mamiers  of  those 
under  whose  power  they  had  fallen.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  appears,  in  their  adopting  the  mo(fe 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  lying  on  couches  at 
their  meals.  In  the  Old  Testament  times,  the  prac* 
tice  oi  sitting  <mi  such  occasions,  appears  to  have  been 
universal-  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Philo  *\  that 
Joseph  "  made  his  brethren  sit  down  according  to 
**  their'  ages ;  for  men  were  not  then  accustomed  to 
**  lie  on  beds  at  entertainments."  The  words,  in 
the  Septuagint  *^  are  SKoSMav  evavtiw  avts :  in  the 
English  translation,  They  sat  before  him  ;  both  lite- 
rally from  the  Hebrew.  In  like  manner*^,  fixa^tofar 
5a  ^ayeiv  oproi/,  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread;  and  ", 
(sxa^iXSBv  0  Jlaog  ^a/yeiv  xat  rusiv^  thepeopk  sat  down 
to  eat  and  drinks  Solomon  says*'.  When  thou  sittest 
*t€t  eat  with  a  rulet^  Eav  «a3>fc(r)7g  Setnveiv  em  rpa-* 
'Tte^vig  ^voLga.  But  it  were  endkss  to  enumerate  all 
the  examples.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  tfiat  this  is  aa 
uniformly  employed  to  express  the  posture  at  table  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  ai^axXtr^),  or  some  synonym 

^  *£|«$  h  9r^r«|«<m«  iuer«  rces  n^amtt^  um^i^tv^fu^  foprtf  r«» 
"ttyB-patwm  69  rati  ovfiLJroriKMi  ovwTteug  KttraithiO'u  )^»tfi^m*  Ltbv 
de  Jasepbo. 

«  Gen.  xliii.  33.  ^^  Gen.  xxxni.  25. 

^  Exod.  xxxii.  6.  ^  Prov.  xxiii.  1. 
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tnous  term,  is  employed,  {or  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
New.  The  Hebrew  word  is  equally  unequivocal 
with  the  Greek,  It  is  always  ^d^^jashab,  to  sity  ne- 
ver 25B^  shachabj  or  any  other  woni  th^t  imports,  ly* 
ing  down« 

Some,  indeed,  have  contended,  that  this  manner 
of  eating  was  practised  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion,  have  pro- 
duced  the  passage  in  Samuel  ^,  where  Saul  is  spo- 
ken of  as  eating  on  the  bed.  But  the  passage,  i/^hen  ^ 
examined,  makes  clearly  against  the  q)inion  for  wliich 
it  has  been  quoted.  The  historian's  expression  is, 
sat  upon  the  bed.  Nor  is  this,  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  style  merely  of  modem  translators ;  it  is 
that  of  the  original,  as  well  as  of  all  the  ancient  trans- 
lations. The  Septuagint  says  exa^sj  the  Vulgate 
sedtt.  Houbigant  is  the  only  translator  I  know  (who, 
mided,  I  suppose,  by  the  ordinary  style  of  Latin  au- 
thors,) has  said  decubuit.  The  Hebrew  word  is  3I8^» 
jashabj  which  never  signifies  to  lie.  Now,  whether 
a  man  on  a  bed  takes  his  repast  sitting,  after  the  Eu* 
f  opean  manner^  with  his  feet  on  the  floor,  or  after  the 
Turkish,  with  his  legs  across  under  him,  his  posturfe 
tlifiers  totaHy  from  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  lay  at  their  length. 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  Amos  "  have  also  been 
thought  to  favour  the  same  opinion :  fFo  to  them  that 
lie  upon  beds  of  ivory ^  and  streteh  themselves  upon 
"their  couches^  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  fiock^  and 

'•  X  Sara.  xxTiii,  ^3.  ^^  Amos,  Ti.  4,  ^c. 
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the  cahcs  out  ofthe^  stally  that  chant  to  the  sound  of 
the  viol,  &c.  Here  the  Prophet  upbmids  the  peo- 
frfc  with  their  sloth  and  luxmy,  specifying  a  few  in. 
stances  in  their  manner  of  living.  But  nothing  i^ 
said  that  implies  any  other  connection  among  these 
instances,  than  that  of  then-  being  the  eflFects  of  the 
same  cause,  voluptuousness.  We  have  no  more  rea- 
son  to  connect  their  eating  the  kmbs  and  the  calves 
^ith  their  lying  stretched  on  beds  of  ivoiy,  than  we 
Jhave  to  connect  with  this  posture,  their  chanting  to 
the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  anointing  themselves  with 
ointments. 

But  in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  which  are  poste- 
xior  in  composition  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  probably  posterior  to  the  Macedonian  conquests, 
though  prior  to  the  books  of  &e  New,  we  have  the 
first  indications  of  this  change  of  posture.  It  is  said 
of  Judith*®  in  the  common  version,  that  her  maid 
laid  soft  skins  on  the  ground  for  her  mper  against  Ho* 
lofemes^  that  she  might  sit  and  eat  upon  them.  Big  ra 
€adi6i$f  xa/tdxXivofiepyjv  m'  oAnrmf,  literally,  that  she 
might  eat  lying  upon  them.  Again,  in  Tobit*^,  avsne^ 
€fa  7f8  qxx/yeiv^  not  I  sat,  but  I  lay  doxvn  to  eat.  Other 
examples  might  be  given  which  render  it  probable  that 
this  fashion  was  first  introduced  into  Judaea  by  the 
Greeks,  before  the  Jews  became>  acquainted  with  the 
Romans-  A  sure  evidence  this,  that  the  Jews  were  not 
so  obstinately  tenacious  of  every  national  custom,  as 
some  have  represented  them.     It  is  Very  remarkable 

«  Judith,  xii.  15.  »  Tobit,  ii.  K  '    . 
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that,  in  pur  Saviour's  time,  the  change  was  souniver- 
sal  in  Judea,  that  the  very  common'^people  always  con- 
formed to  it.     The  multitudes  which  our  Lord  twice 
fed  ii^  the  desert,  are  by  all  the  Evangelists  repre- 
sented as  If/ingy  not  sittings  upon  the  gfound.      It  is 
strange  tlmt  our  transtetors  Imve  here,  by  mbinteff 
preting  one  word,  as  invariably  exhibited  them  prac- 
tising a  custom  which  they  haA  abandoned,  as  they   , 
had  formerly,  by  the  unwarranted  ^d  unnecesssuy 
ehai^  of  a  name,,  given  ground  to  think  that*  there., 
was  an  alteration  in  their  customs,,  when  th^t^  .was, 
none.       .  . 

$  4. 1  KNOW  it  is  commonly  pleaded  la  excuse  for 
such  deviations  from  the  original,  as  that  whetec^  I 
am  now  speaking,  that  the  posture  is  a  circumstance 
noway  material  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  pas- 
sages wherein  it  is  occasionally  mentioned ;  that  be- 
^des,  to  us  modems,  there  appears  in  the  expressions  « 
lying  down  to  eat^  and  laying  themselves  at  tabhy 
from  their  repugnancy  to  Qur  customs,  an  awkward- 
ness which^  so  &r  from  contributing  to  fix  our  minds 
on  the  principal  scope  of  the  author,  would  divert 
our  attentibn  from  it.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
objections,  I  admit  that  it  is  sometimes,  not  always, 
as  will  soon  be  shown,  of  no  consequence  to  the  im- 
port of  a  passage,  whether  a  mere  circumstance, 
which  is  but  occasionally  mentioned,  and  on  which 
the  instruction  convej-ed  in  the  stoiy  does  not  depend^ 
be  rigkdy  ^prdiended  or  not.  The  two  miracles  of 
the  loaves  ajnd  fishes  are  to  all  valuable  purposes  the 
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same,  whether  the  people  partook  of  their  repast 
sitting  or  lying.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  great- 
er part  of  such  narratives.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
except  against  a  general  expression,  as,  placed  them- 
selves at  tabky  where  a  literal  version  would  be  at- 
tended  with  the  inconvenience  of  appearing  unnatu- 
ral :  but  I  could  never  approve,  for  the  sake  of  ele- 
gance  or  simplicity,  a  version  which,  in  effect,  mis- 
represents the  original ;  or,  in  other  words,  from 
'which  one  may  fairly  deduce  inferences  li\at  are  not 
conformable  to  fact.  Concerning  the  o^her  ex- 
ception, I  cannot  help  observing,  that  it  is,  only  be- 
cause the  expression  lying  at  table  is  unusual,  that 
it  appears  awkward.  If  tfie  first  translators  of  the 
Bible  into  English  had  thought  fit,  in  this  instance, 
to  keep  close  to  the  original,  the  phrases  would  not 
now  have  sounded  awkwardly.  But  it  must  be  own- 
ed that  no  translators  enjoy  at  present  equal  advan- 
tages widi  those  who  had,  in  a  manner,  the  forming 
of  our,  language,  in  regard  tp  things  sacred.  Their 
versions,  by  being  widely  dispersed,  would  soon 
give  a  currency  to  the  terms  used  in  them,  which 
there  was  then  no  contrary  use  to  counterbalance. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  many  things  which  might 
have  been  better  rendered  then,  cannot  now  so  well 
be  altered.  ,  / 

4  5.  BifT  to  show  that  even  such  errors  in  trans- 
lating, however  trivial  they  may  appear,  are  some- 
times highly  injurious  to  the  sense,  and  render  a 
plain  story  not  only  incredible  but  absurd,  I  must 
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cnti^e^t  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  pas* 
sage,  as  it  runs  in  the  common  version^**:  One  of 
the  Pharisees  desired  Jesus  that  he  would  eat  with 
htm;  and  he  went  into  the  Pharisee^ s  house^  and  sat 
down  to,  meat.     And  behold  a  woman  in  the  citify 
which  was  a  sinner^  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at 
meat  in  the  Pharisee^s  house,  brought  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him 
weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and 
did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kiss- 
ed his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment. 
Now  a  reader  of  any  judgment  will  need  to  reflect 
but  a  moment  to  discover,  that  what  is  here  told  is 
impossible.     If  Jesus  and  others  were  in  our  mamier 
sitting  together  at  table,  the  woman  could  not  be  be^ 
hind  them,  when  doing  what  is  here  recorded.     She 
must  in  that  case,  on  tiiie  contrary,  have  been  under 
the  table.     The  chairs,  on  which  the  guests  were 
seated^  would  have  effectually  precluded  access  from, 
behind.     It  is  said  also  that  she  stood,  while  she 
bathed  his  feet  with  tears,  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head,  anointed  and  kissed  them^     Ano- 
ther manifest  absurdity.    On  the  supposition  of  their 
sitting,  she  must  have  been  at  least  kneeling,^  if  not 
lying  on  the  floor.     These  inconsistencies  instantly 
disappear,  when  the  Evangelist  is  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself,  who,  instead  of  saying  that  Jesus  sat 
down,  say6  expressly  that  he  lay  doxvn,  avBxTi^L^n* 

Atid  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  circumstance  being 

*  *• 

30  Luke,  vii.  ^6,  37,  3». 
VOL.    H.  V  5 
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mistaken  or  oveiioo^kedy  on  which  the  practicability 
of  the  thing  depended,  he  repeats  it  by  a  syiianymottB 
term  in  the  very  next  verse,  "  When  she  knew  tlcct 
**  Jesus  lay  at  table,"  avaxettai.  The  knowledge  of 
their  manner  at  meals  makes  everything  in  this  story 
level  to  an  ordinarj*^  .capacit)^ 

i  6.  At  their  feasts,  matters  were  dommorily 
ordered  thus :  Three  couches  were  set  in  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  11^  the  table  was  placed  in  the  mid-* 
die,  the  lower  end  whereof  Mras  left  open,  to  give 
access  to  the  servants,  for  setting  and  removing  the 
dishes,,  and  serving  the  guests.  The  other  three 
sides  were  inclosed  by  the  couches,  whence  it  got 
the  name  of  triclinium.  The  middle  couch,  which 
iay  along  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  was  there- 
fore accounted  the  most  honourable  plate,  and  that 
which  the  Pharisees  are  said  particularly  to  have  af- 
fected,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  TtpcwoxJlwTta*** 
The  person  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  called  ap;t«^pfcflc^i^o$,  ^^  The  guests  lay 
with  their  feet'  backwards,  obliquely,  across  the 
couches,  which  were  cftvered,  for  their  better  accom- 
modationj  with  such  sort  of  cloth,  or  tapestry,  as 
suited  the  quality  of  the  entertainer.  As  it  was  ne- 
cessary,  for  the  conveniency  of  eating,    that  the 

*  couches  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  table^ 
the  guests  have  probably  been  raised  by  them  three 

.   feet,  and  upwards,  from  the  floor.     When  thefee 

3»  Matth.  xxiih  6.  32  jTohn,  ii.  8. 
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particulars  are  taken  into  consideration,  every  cir- 
cumstance of  the  story  becomes  perfectly  consistent 
and  intelligible.     This  also  removes  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  the  account  given,  by  John'^,  of  the  pas- 
chal supper,  where  Jesus  being  set,  as  our  transla- 
tors render  it,  at  table,  one  of  his  disciples  is  said, 
in  one  verse,  to  have  been  leaning  on  his  bosom, 
and  in  another,  to  have  been  lying  on  his  breast. 
Though  these  attitudes  are  incompatible  with  our 
mode  of  sitting  at  meals,  they  were  naturally  conse- 
quent upon  theirs.    As  they  lay  forwards.  In  a  direc- 
tion somewhat  oblique,   feeding  themselves   with 
their  right  haud^  and  leaning  on  their  left^  arm; 
they  no  sooner  intermitted,  and  reclined  a  little,  than 
the  head  of  each  came  dose  to  the  breast  of  him  who 
was  next  on  the  left.      Now,  a  circumstance  (how- 
ever frivolous  in  itself)  cannot  be  deemed  of  na  con- 
sequence, which  serves  to  throw  light  upon  the 
sacred  pages,  and  solve  difficulties,  otherwise  inextri- 
•  cs^le.      This  case,  though  not  properly  requiring 
the  use  of  any  ancient  oc  foreign  name,  I  could  not 
help  considering  minutely  in  this  place,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  with  tthe  other  topics  of  which  I  had 
been  treating. 

57.  I  sHALx  iadda  few  things,  on  the  manner 
adopted  by  other  translators  in  rendering  what  relates 
to  this  usage.  With  regard  to  the  Latin  versions, 
it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  Vulgate  would 

*  V  John,  xH^  4»v»5.   > 
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be  literal,  and  consequently,  in  this  particular,  just. 
There  was  no  temptation  to  depart  Grom  the  letter. 
It  suited  their  customs  at  that  period,  as  well  as  the 
idiom  of  their  language.  And  though  it  did  not 
suit  the  customs  of  the  times  of  modem  Latin  inter- 
preters, they  could  have  no  motive,  in  this  article, 
to  desert  the  manner  of  the  ancient  translator^  ex- 
pressed in  a  phraseology  which  both  Latin  and  Greek 
classics  had  rendered  familiar.  As  to  the  transla- 
tions into  modem  tongues,  Luther  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who,  in  his  translation  into  German, 
has,  in  this  particular,  forced  the  Evangelists  into  a 
conformity  with  modem  fashions.  The  translator 
into  modem  Greek  has  adopted  the  same  method, 
putting  Bxa^use  for  avexXi^j  &c.  The  French  trans- 
lator, Olivetan,  has  avoided  the  false  translation  of 
sitting  for  lyings  and-also  the  apparent  awkwardness  • 
of  a  literal  version.  •  In  the  passage  from  Luke, 
above  quoted,  he  says,  //  se  mit  a  table  :  and  speak- 
ing of  the  woman,  LaqueUe  ay  ant  connu  quHl  etoit 
a.  table.  In  the  miraculous  increase  of  the  loaves 
and  the  fishes  in  the  desert^*,  he  thus  expresses 
himself :  //  commanda  aux  troupes  de  s* arranger  par 
terre.  Diodati  has,  in  the  first  of  these  passages, 
adopted  the  same  method  with  the  French  transla- 
tor, saying,  si  mise  a  tavola;  and  ch^egli  era  a  ta- 
vda  ;  m  the  other,  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  our 
comnion  version,  and  said,  Jesu  commando  alle  tur- 
fe,  che  si  mettessero  a  sedere  in  terra.     Most  othet 

34  JMatth.  XX.  35.  ,    *   ^ 
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French  versions  have  taken  the  same  method  of  elud- 
ing the  difficulty.  But  all  the  late  English  versions 
I  have  seal,  follow  implicitly  the  common,  transla- 
tion. 

}  8.  To  come  now  to  offices  and  judicatories: 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  these,  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  say,  as  was  remarked  in  a  precedioig 
Dissertatipn  %  whether  the  resemblances  to,  or  dif- 
ferences from,  offices  and  judicatories  of  our  own, 
ought  to  induce  us  to  retain  the  original  term,  or  to 
translate  it.  But  whatever  be  in  this,  jor  however  ' 
the  first  translators  ought  to  have  been  determined 
in  their  choice  between  these  methods,  the  miatter  is 
not  equally  open  to  us  in  this  late  age  as  it  was  to 
them.  The  election  made  by  our  predecessors,  in 
this  department,  has  established  an  use  which,  ex- 
cept in  some  particular  cases,  it  would  be  dangerous ' 
in  their  successors  to  violate ;  artd  which,  therefore,  * 
unless  where  perspicuity  or  energy  requites  an  al- 
teration, ought  to  bt  followed.  For  example,  whp 
could  deny,  that  the  Gfreck  terms,  ouyye^og,  ano^a^ 
Xog^  Sia^oXog^  might  not  have  been  as  well  rendered 
messenger y  missionary^  slanderer^  as  the  words  ifpfiig,  ; 
vTtiypfTayg,  avri^fxo^  are  rendered  priest ^  minister^ 
adversary.  In  regard  to  the  import  of'  tlie  words^ 
there  does  not  appeav  to  me  to  be  a  closer  corres- 
.  ]K)ndence  in  the  last  mentioned,  than  in  the  first. 

Besides,  as  the  first  are  themselves  no  other  than 

i" 

»*  Diss.  II.  P.  I.  §  5. 
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Ghieek  tiansladoDS  of  the  Hebrew  wofds  |t)IS^,  tTPVy 
^nbOy  saian^  Judueh^  maiach^  which  the  SevenQr 
have  not  judged  necessary  to  retain  in  anodic  lan^ 
gua^  and  in  this  judgment  have  been  followed  by  the 
^ters  kA  the  New  Testament;  they  have  ^ven  the 
example  of  translating,  ladier  Aan  transferring, -these 
^pdlatives  into  odier  languages ;  the  last  name,  ja> 
/an,  beii^  the  only  one  wludi  is  ever  letsuned  by 
them,  and  that  very  addom. 

But  the  true  source  of  the  disdnetioa  that  has 
been  made  in  this  respect  by  European  translators, 
is  not  any  particular  propriety  in  the  different  cases, 
but  the  exanq>le  of  the  old  Latin  tnmslalor.  The 
words  which  he  retained,  with  such  an  alierajdan  in 
the  arlfac^pphy  as  adapted  them  to  the  genius  of 
t|ie  tongu^  we  also  retain;  and  the  words  which  he 
translated,  we  translate.  Because  he  said  angeiiSy 
'fipostolusj  dtaiohiSy  which  are  not  propeiiy  Latin 
words,  we  say  angely  apostky  devily  not  cxiginally 
Eji^isb.  Had  he,  cm  the  contrary,  used  the  terms 
nunsiusy,  legatusj  calumniator^  we  had  probably  sub- 
stituted for  Aem,  messenger^  missionary j  slandereTy 
or  some  terms  equivalent*  For,  in  those  cases 
wherein  the  Latin  intarpreter  has  not  scrupled  to 
translate  the  Gpeek  by  Latin  words,  neither  have  we 
scrupled  to  render  .them  by  En^iah  words.  I  am, 
however,  &r  from  affirmk^  that  the  interpreters  of 
the  Latin  church,  either  .in  the  old  Italic,  or  in  the 
present  Vulgate,  have  acted  from  caprice  in  dieir 
choice ;  though  I  do  not  always  discover  reasons  of 
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such  weight  for  the  distinctiotis  they  have  made^  a« 
should  lead  us  implicitly  to  follow  them* 

There  is  only  one  example  in  tides  of  this  sort, 
wherein  the  moderns  have  taken  the  freedom  to 
judge  diflerently.  Tl^  Greek  napaxXyito^^  in  John's 
Gospel,  is  always  retained  by  the  author  of  die  Vpl- 
gate,  who  uses  paraeieiusy  but  has  not  been  fdlow^  . 
ed  by  later  tianslatbrs.   'Erasmus  fias  sometimes  *     * 
adopted  this  word,  and  sometimes  said  consohior,    '      $ 
smd  is  followed  in  both,  by  the  translator  of  Zuric.         * 
Castalio    says    confirmtitory    and   Beza  advomtus.'^' 
Most  modem  versions  into  Italian,  French/  and    * 
English,  have,,  in  thi$" instance,  foUowed  Erasmus,    « 
in  the  import  they  have  given  the  3vord,,in  prefer- . 
ence  even  to  Beza.    AM  of  these  our  common  ver-    .  % 
sion  is  one,  using  the  word  cmnfcfter.    Nay,  some    • 
French  translators  from  the  -Vulgate  have  deserted 
that  version,  rendenng  the  WOTd  either  consohteur  (»  —    ^ 
cvocat.     In  geiieral^  I  would  pay  that*  deference  to 
the  example  of  the  ancient  interpreters  as  to^  prefer 
their  nlanner,  wherever  there  is  not,  from  perspicui'> 
(y,  enei^,  or  the  genend  scope  of  the  discoui^ypo^^ 
sitive  reascm  to  the  con^ary^  .  Such  reason,  I  th&ik,    . 
we  have  in  regard  to  the  title  last  mentidhed  ^.     A^ 
to  the  term  ha^oT^y  I  have  already  con3idered  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  proper  to  render  it  devil  K 
The  name  artogoXog  is  so  milch  appropriated  in  the 

New  Testament,  to  a  particular  class  of  extraor^ 

.  * 

'         ^  ^  See  tlie  pote'on  jFohu,  xiv.  16, 

^J  Diss.  VI.  Part  I.  §  2,  3,  4. 
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dinary  ministers,  that  there  are  very  few  cases/  and 
none  that  I  remembo'  in  the  Gospels,  where  either 
perspicuity  or  eneigy  would  require  a  change  of  the 
term* 

}  9.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  name  ayyeXog^  in 
,  regard  to  which  there  are  several  occurrences,  where 
the  import  of  the  sebtiment  is,  if  not  lost,  very  much 
obscured,  because  the  word  in  the  version  has  not 
the  same  extent  of  signification  with  that  in  the  ori- 
♦.  ginal.  It  was  observed  before  ^\  that  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  import  of  such  terms,  as  they 
occur  in  their  native  tongues,  whether  Hebrew  or 
Greek,  and  as  modernized  in  versions,  that,  in  the 
former,  they  always  retain  somewhat  of  their  primi- 
tive signification,  and  beside  indicating  a  particular 
being  or  class  of  beings,  they  are  of  the  nature'  of 
-  appellatives,  and  mark  a  special  character,  function, 
or  note  of  distinction  in  such  beings ;  whereas,  when 
latinized  or  englished,  but  not  translated  into  Latin 
or  English,  they  answer  solely  the  first  of  those  uses, 
and  approach  the  nature  of  proper  names.  Now, 
where  there  happens  to  be  a  manifest  allusion  in  the 
original,  to  the  primitive  and  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word  in  tfiat  language,  that  allusion  must  be 
lost  in  a  translation,  where  the  word  is  properly  not 
translated,  and  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  sound 
that  can  suggest  the  allusion.  It  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate, if  it  be  in  an  argument ;  as  the  whole  will 
be  necess^ily  involved  in  darkness. 

'•Diss.  VI.  Part  I.  §  1. 
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$  10.  I  SHALL  illustrate  the  preceding  obserra- 
tions  by  some  remarks  on  the  following  passage  ^. 
4.  Being  made  so  much  better  than  the  aitgelsf  as  he 
hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name 
than  they :  5.  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he 
4it  any  timcy  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be^ 
gotten  thee  ?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father^ 
and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son.  6.  jind  again  when  he 
hringeth  in  the  Jirst-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith, 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.  ?•  And 
of  the  angels  he  scnth.  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  8.  But  unto  the 
Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  Gody  is  for  ever  and 
ever.  I  cannot  help  thinking  with  Grotius,  that  there 
is  here  a  comparison  of  the  dignity  of  the  different 
personages  mentioned,  from  the  consideration  g£ 
what  is  imported  in  their  respective  titles.  This  is  at 
best  but  obscurely  su^ested  in  the  common  versiom 
For  though  the  word  son  is  expressive  of  a  natural 
and  near  relation,  the  word  angel  in  our  language  is 
the  name  of  a  certain  order  of  beings,  and  beside 
that,  expresses  nothing  at  all.  It  is  not,  like  the 
ori^nal  appellation,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek, 
a  name  of  office.  Further,  the  seventh  verse,  as  it 
stands  with  us,  fFho  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and 
his  ministers  a  flame  offlre,  is  unintelligible  ;  and  if 
some  mystical  sense  may  be  put  upon  it,  this  is  at 
best  but  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  appears  quite 
unconnected  with  the  argument,     It  is  well  known 

39  Heb.  i.  4,  &c. 

VOL.    II.  6 
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tiiat  the  tvord  nvBVuaita  rendered  spirits^  signifies 
also  winds.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  it  here,  is 
evident  froia  the  passage  ^  whaice  the  quotation  is 
taken.  For  the  Hebrew  T\T\  ruach^  is  of  the  same 
extent.  And  though  it  be  in  that  i^iace,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  rendered  the  same  way  as  here,  no- 
thing can  be  more  manifest,  than  that  the  Psalmist  is 
celebrating  the  wonders  of  the  material  creation,  all 
the  parts  of  which  execute,  in  their  different  ways^ 
the  commands  of  the  Creator.  Our  translators  not 
only  render  the  same  Hebrew  word  wind  in  th^ 
third  verse,  and  spirits  in  the  fourth,  but  in  this 
last  evidently  start  aside  from  the  subject.  Nothing, 
cm  the  contrary,  can  be  better  connected  than  the 
whole  passage  in  the  true,  which  is  also  the  nxost 
obvious,  interpretation,  and  may  be  thus  express- 
ed :  fFho  covereth  himself  with  light  as  xvith  a  man- 
tie,  who  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  ; 
who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters  ; 
who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot ;  xvho  walketh  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  who  maketh  winds  his  'mes- 
^ngerSf  and  faming  fire  his  ministers  **  /  who  hath 

^  Psal.  CIV.  4. 
^^  Dr.  Lowth  (De  sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum,  Prael.  viii.), 
tliough  he  retain^  the  word  angehiSj  understands  the  passage 
just  as  I  do,  making  winds  the  subject,  and  angels  a  metapho. 
rical  attribute.  "  Faciens  ut  venti  sint  angeli  sui,  ut  ignis  £^r. 
"  dens  sit  sibi  ministrorum  loco."  He  adds  :  "  Describuntur 
^'  elementa  in  e&equendis  iDei  mandatis,  prompta  et  expedita 
"  quasi  angeli,  aut  ministri  tabernaculo  deservientes.*'  Hou- 
bigahttothe  same  purpose,  "  Facit  angelos  suos^  ventos,'  et 
"  ministros  suos  ignem  rutilantem." 
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hid  the  foundations  of  the  earthy  that  it  shouid  never 
ie  removed.  There  is  an  internal  probability  of  the 
justness  of  this  version,  arising  from  the  perspicuous 
and  close  connection  of  the  parts,  and  an  improba* 
bility  in  the  common  version,  arising  from  their  ob- 
scurity and  want  of  connection  5  verse  4.  fFho 
maketh  his  angels  spirits^  his  ministers  aflame  offire^ 
being  a  digression  from  the  scope  of  the  ccMitext, 
the  material  world,  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Now,  let  us  try,  in  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  referred  to,  how  the  same  translation 
of  the  words  nvevfia  and  a/yysXog  by  wind  and 
messenger,  through  the  whole,  will  suit  the  Apos- 
tle's reasoning.  Speaking  of  our  Lord,  he  says. 
Being  as  fir  superior  to  the  heavenly  messengers^  as 
the  title  he  hath  inherited  is  more  excellent  than 
theirs ;  For  to  which  of  those  messengers  did  Ghd 
ever  say,  "  Thotiart  my  Son,  I  have  to-day  begotten 
"  thee:^^  And  again,  ^^  J  will  be  to  him  a  Father^ 
"  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  .-^^  Again,  when  he 
introduceth  the  first-born  into  the  world,  he  saith, 
^^  Let  all  Gx)d*s  messengers  worship  him.^^  Whereas, 
concerning  messengers,  he  saith,  "  Who  maketh  winds 
his  messengers,  and  flaming  fire  his  ministers  :^^ 
But  to  the  Son,  "  Thy  throne,  0  God,  endureth 
for  every  To  me  it  is  plain,  first,  that  the  aim  of 
*his  reasoning  is  to  show  the  superior  excellency  of 
the  Messiah,  from  the  superiority  of  his  title  of  Son, 
given  him  in^a  sense  peculiar  to  him  (and  which, 
from  analogy  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
should  imply  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father), 
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to  that  of  messenger^  which  does  not  differ  essential- 
ly fh)m  servant.  Now  Ae  English  word  angel 
does  not  express  tfiis*  It  is  a  name  for  those  celes* 
tial  beings,  but  without  su^esting  their  function* 
Secondly,  that,  in  proof  of  tl^  inferiority  <rf  the  title 
messenger^  the  writer  urges,  that  it  is  sometimes 
given  even  to  thii^  inanimate,  such  as  storms  and 
.^ghtning* 

Every  reader  of  reflection  admits,  that  there 
runs,  through  the  whole  passage,  a  contrast  of  the 
things  spoken  concerning  the  Messiah,  to  die  things 
spoken  concerning  angels,  in  order  to  show  the  su^ 
pereminence  oi  the  former  above  the  latter.  The 
seventh  verse,  as  now  rendered,  perfectly  suits  this 
idea,  and  completes  one  side  of  the  contrast.  But 
does  it  answer  this  piu^se  in  the  common  version  ? 
Not  in  the  least :  for,  will  any  one  say,  that  it  dero- 
gates from  the  highest  dignity  to  be  called  a  ^pirit^ 
when  it  is  considered  that  God  himself  is  so  denomi- 
nated ?  And  as  the  term,  Jlaming  fire^  when  appli- 
ed to  intelligent  beings,  must  be  metaphorical,  the 
consideration  that,  by  such  metaphors,  the  energy 
and  omniscience  of  the  Deity  are  sometimes  repre- 
*  sented,  will,  in  our  estimation,  serve  rather  to  en- 
hance than  to  depress  the  character.  The  case  is 
totally  difierent,  when  Jlaming  Jire^  br  lightning,  in 
the  literal  sense,  b  made  the  subject  of  the  propo- » 
sition,  and  GotTs  messengers  the  predicate.  But 
it  may  be  asked.  Do  not  the  words,  in  the  Greek 
oppose  this  supposition,  inasmuch  as  Wj  oyyclleg 
KXVTH  his  messengers  has  the  artide^  and   should 
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therefore  be  tuiderstood  as  the  subject,  whereas 
Tfffevfdxita  having  no  article  must  be  the  predicate  ; 
but  let  it  be  remarked^  that  the  article  is  found  only 
in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  which  is  copied  by 
the  apostle.  In  the  Hebrew,  neither  term  has  fii^ 
article ;  the  subject  therefcM^  must  be  determined  by 
the  scope  of  the  place. 

§  11.  I  KNOW  that  it  has  been  objected  to  this 
interpretation,  that  ?11^  ruach^  though  used  in  the 
singular  for  windj  does  not  occur,  in  this  sense,  in 
the  plural,  except  when  joined  with  the  numeral 
adjective  Jour.  But  from  this,  though  it  were  true^ 
we  can  conclude  nothii^.  That  the  word  is  found 
in  this  meaning,  in  the  plural,  is  a  sufficient  ground 
for  interpreting  it  so,  when  the  connection  requires 
it.  Farther,  though  it  were  conclusive,  it  is  not 
true.  In  Jeremiah  ^\  we  find,  in  the  same  passage, 
both  nifT)*l  }fyMi  arbang  rtichothy  four  winds^  said 
JT)fT)^n  73  col  haruchoth,  all  the  winds ^  where  it  was 
never  doubted,  that  both  expressions  were  used  of 
ike  winds.  As  to  the  insinuation  which  some  have 
thrown  out  concemii^  this  explanation,  as  un&vour- 
able  to  the  docUine  of  Christ's  divinity,  it  can  be 
accounted  for  only  from  that  jealousy,  an  invariable 
attendant  on  the  polemic  spirit,  which  still  continues 
too  much  to  infect  and  dishonour  theological  in- 
tjuiries.  This  jealousy,  however,  appears  so  much 
misplaced  here,  that  the  above  interpretation  is  ma- 

^2  je,.  xlix.  36. 
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nifestfy  more  fitvourable  to  the  common  doctrine 
than  the  other.  I  say  not  tMs  to  recommend  it  to  any 
party,  knowing  that,  in  these  matters,  we  ought  all 
to  be  detemuned  by  the  impartial  principles  of  sound 
enticism,  and  not  by  our  own  prepossessions. 

J  12.  But  to  return :  a  second  case,  wherein  it 
,  is  better  to  employ  the  general  word  messenger^  is, 
when  it  is  not  clear,  from  the  context,  whether  the 
sacred  penmen  meant  a  celestial,  or  a  terrestrial,  be- 
ing. In  such  cases,  it  is  always  best  to  render  the 
term,  so  as  that  the  version  may  admit  the  same  la- 
titude of  interpretation  with  the  original ;  and  this 
can  be  effected  only  by  using  the  general  torn.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  following  expressions,  ^ottivsg 
sWoL^ete  tov  vofiov  Big  itatayug  ayyeXov^^  and 
Suitauy eig  &'  a/yyeXov  ev  jjetpt  fju^vts^^  it  would 
have  been  better  to  translate  oyycXcw  messengers^  as 
it  is  not  cert^n  whether  such  extraordinary  ministers 
as  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  the  succedling  Prophets, 
be  meant,  or  any  of  the  heavenly  host.  The  same 
may  be  s£ud  of  tfiat  passage,  ^o^Bikei  ^7  yvviq  B^wiav 
BX^iv  eni  trig  xs^^rjg^  Sui  ifsg  a^s2sg  **,  it  being 
very  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  this  place,  de- 
notes angels  or  men. 

J  13.  A  THIRD  case,  wherein  (I  do  not  say  it 
must,  but)  it  may,  properly  be  rendered  messen- 
gersy  is  when,  though  it  evidently  refo^  to  superior 

*3  Acts,  Tii.  53.         ♦*  Gal.  iii.  19.         ^«  1  Cor.  xi.  IQ. 
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beings,  it  is  joined  with  some  jvord  or  epithet,  which 
sufficiently  marks  the  refo^nce,  as  oyyaXog  Evpuf^ 
a  messenger  of  the  Lord,  6i  a/yysXoc  tcyp  Hpavcn^^ 
the  heavenly  messengers ,  6l  ayuK  a/yye?My  the  holy 
messengers  ;  for,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithet,  tlMl 
.  English  is  just  as  explicit  as  the  Greek.  Not  but 
that  such  epithets  may  in  some  sense  be  applied  to 
men  also ;  but  it  is  customary  with  the  sacred  wri- 
ters thus  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Ifi 
diis  case,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  either 
way  of  translating  is  good.  There  is  one  advan- 
t£^  in  sometimes  adopting  this  manner,  that  it  ac- 
customs us  to  the  word  messenger  in  this  applica- 
tion, and  may  consequently  assist  the  unlearned  in 
apjdying  it  in  doubtful  cases.  In  some  cases,  not 
doubtful,  to  add  the  word  heavenly  in  the  version, 
is  no  interpolation,  for  the  single  word  ocyyeXog  of- 
ten includes  it.  Thus,  though  the  word  y^Mfcfa 
originally  means  no  more  than  tongue^  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  an  unknown  or  fpreign 
tongue  *\ 

§^  14.  A  FOURTH  case,  wherein  the  general  term 
is  proper,  is  when  die  word  is  applied  to  a  hunum 
being.  This  rule,  however,  admits  some  excep- 
tions, soon  to  be  taken  itotice  of.  Our  translators 
have  rightly  rendered  it  messenger j  in  the  instances 
which  fall  under  this  description  noted  in  the  mar- 

*•  Diss.  XII.  P.  IV.  §  9. 
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gin  ^%  wherein  they  are  not  only  human  beings  that 
are  meant^  but  the  message  is  from  men. 

i  15.  I  SAID,  that  there  are  some  exceptions  from 
diis  rule.  The  first  is,  when  not  only  the  message 
is  from  God,  but  when  it  appears  to  be  the  view  of 
the  writer  to  show  the  dignity  of  the  mission,  from 
the  title  given  to  the  missionary,  as  being  a  title  which 
he  has  in  common  with  superior  natures :  in  such 
cases,  it  is  better  to  preserve  in  the  versicm  the  term 
ar^eli  without  which  the  allusion  is  lost,  and  by  con- 
sequence justice  is  not  done  to  the  argument  Few 
this  reason  the  word  angel  ought  to  be  retained  in 
the  noted  passage  of  the  Grospels  concerning  John 
the  Baptist^':  JVhat  went  ye  to  see?  A  Pra- 
phet?  YeUy  I  tell  you,  and  something  superior  ta 
a  Prophet ;  for  this  is  he  concerning  whom  it  is  rvrit* 
ten^  ^^  Behold  I  send  mine  angel  before  thee,  who 
"  shall  prepare  thy  wayJ*^  There  is,  manifestly, 
couched  here  a  comparison ,  between  the  two  titles 
prophet  and  angel,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  latter. 
Now,  to  this  end  the  common  English  word  mes^^ 
senger  is  not  adapted,  as  it  does  not  convey  to  us 
the  idea  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  a  Prophet, 
or  even  of  so  great.  My  argument  here  may  be 
thought  not  quite  consistent  with  what  I  urged  in 
my  first  remark  on  this  word.  But  the  two  cases 
are  rather  oppo^te  than  similar.  The  allusion  was 
there  to  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  term ;  the 

*^  Luke,  vii.  24.  Ik.  62.  James,  ii.  25.        «  Matth.  xi.  9, 10. 
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allusion  is  here,  not  to  the  signification,  but  to  the 
common  application  of  it,  to  beings  of  a  superior 
order.  The  intention  was  there,  comparatively,  to 
depress  the  character,  the  intention  here  is  to  exalt 
it.    ■ 

§  16.  Another  case,  in  which  the  word  angel 
ought  to  be  retained,  though  used  of  man,  ^  is  when 
there  would  arise  either  obscurity  or  ambiguity  from 
the  construction,  if  the  word  messenger  should  be 
employed.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse^^, are  human  creatures;  but  the  term  mes- 
senger would  fender  the  expression  ambiguous  cwr 
rather,  improper.  The  messenger  of  societies  (in 
like  maimer  as  of  individuals),  is  one  sent  by  them, 
not  to  them.  In  this,  and .  some  other  instances,  the 
Greek  oyy^Jlog  is  to  be  understood  as  correspond- 
if^  in  extent  of  signification  to  the  Hebrew  "!N*7D 
malachy  which  often  denotes  a  minister,  or  servant 
employed  in  any  charge  of  importance  and  dignity, 
though  not  a  mesisage.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no 
deviation  from  what  is  included  in  the  Hellenistic 
sense  of  the  word,  if,  through  the  whole  of  that 
passage,  it  were  rendered  president. 

§  17.  In  what  concerns  civil  offices,  our  trans- 
lators have,  very  property,  retained  some  names  to 
which  we  liave  none  entirely  equivalent.     Of  this 

^  Rev.  i.  20. 11.  1.  8.  12.  18,  iii.  1.  7.  14. 
VOL.    II.  .    7 
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number  is  the  name  tetrarch,  which  admits  no  ex- 
planation but  by  a  periphrasis*  Centurion  and  pui- 
iican  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  word  legion^ 
thougK  not  a  name  of  office,  being  the  name  of  a 
military  division,  to  which  we  have  not  any  exacdy 
corresponding,  may  be  ran];:ed  in  the  same  class. 
The  three  words  last  specified  are  neither  Hebrew 

.  nor  Greek^  but  Latin  ;  and  as  they  are  the  names  of 
things  familiar  only  to  the  Latins,  they  arfe  best  ex- 
pressed by  those  names  of  Latin  derivation  employed 
by  our  translators.  Two  of  them  occur  in  the  Latin 
form  in  the  New  Testament,  JUyaw,  and  xsvtvpim^^ 
though  for  the  latter  word  the  Greek  UxatovrofX'^ 
b  oftener  used. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  in  regard  to 
sudi  Latin  appellatives,  that  from  the  c(»mection 
which  has  subsisted  between  all  European  countries 
and  the  Romans,  and  from  the  general  acquaintance 
which  the  Western  nations  have  long  had  with  the 
ancient  Roman  usages,  history,  and  Uta:ature ;  their 
names  of  offices,  &c.  are  naturalized  in  most  modem 
languages,  particularly  in  English.  This  makes  the 
adoption  of  the  Latin  name  for  an  office,  or  any 

*  other  thing  which  the  Jews  had  solely  from  the  Ro* 
mans,  peculiarly  pertinent.  The  remark  now  made 
holds,  especially  whai  the  persons  spoken  of  were 
either  Romans,  or  the  servants  of  Rome.  If,  there- 
fore, after  the  Vulgate,  we  had  rendered  Z^^^XP9 
tribune^  arSiinatos  proconsul^  and  perhaps  anBipa 
cohortj  the  expression,  without  losing  any  thing,  in 
perspicuity,  to  those  of  an  inferior  class ;  would  havc> 
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ba^n,  to  the  learned  reader,  more  significant  than 
ckief-captain^  deputy^  band. 

The  word  ^ffyeftxivv  also,  though  sometimes  a  ge- 
neral term,  denoting  gcfoemor  or  president ;  yet, 
as  applied  to  Pilate,  is  known  to  import  no  more 
than  procurator.  Properly  there  was  but  one  pre- 
sident in  Syria,  of  which  Judea  was  a  part.  He  who 
had  the  superintendency  of  this  part  was  styled  impe- 
ratoris  procurator.  For  this  we  have  the  authority 
of  Tacitus  the  Roman  annalist,  and  of  Phiio  the 
Alexandrian  Jew.  And  though  the  author  of  the 
Vulgate  has  commonly  used  the  term  prases  ioc  ^fiy^* 
(imf ;  yet,  in  translating  Luke  ^,  he  has  rendered 
'ffyefimevoffftog  TLovtui  Hi^tH  riK  hAuaSyprocurante 
Pontic  FHato  Judaam.  To  those  who  know  a  litde 
of  the  language,  or  even  of  the  histCNry,  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  Latin  names,  in  many  cases,  are  much 
more  definite  in  their  signification,  than  the  wwds 
by  which  they  are  commonly  rendered,  and,  being 
akeady  familiar  in  our  language,  are  not,  even  to 
the  vulgar,  more  obscure  than  names  or^inally  £ng. 
lish,  relating  to  things  wherewith  they  are  little  ac- 
^  quainted.  For  a  simiku*  reason,  I  have  also  retained 
the  name  pratortum,  which,  though  a  Latin  word, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers,  and. to 
which  neither  common-hall  nor  judgment-hall  en- 
tirely answers.  That  the  Evangelists,  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  a  more  copious  language,  found  themselves 
compelled  to  borrow  from  the  Latin,  the  name  of 

*oLuke,  lii.J. 
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what  belonged  to  the  office  of  a  Roman  m^istfate, 
is  to  their  translators  a  sufficient  authority  for  adopt- 
ing the  same  method. 

J  18.  I  SHALL  conclude  this  Dissertation  with 
observing,  that  there  are  two  judicatories  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  one  Jewish,  the  other  Gre- 
cian, the  distinguishing  names  of  which  may  not, 
without  energy,  be  preserved  in  a  translation.  Though 
die  noun  cwB^piov  is  Greek,  and  susceptible  of  the 
general  interpretation  council  or  senate  ;  yet,  as  it  is 
commonly  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  appropriated  ta 
that  celebrated  court  of  senators  or  elders  accustom- 
ed to  assemble  at  Jerusalem;  and  from  the  ^Greek 
name,  called  sanhedrim^  which  was  at  once  their  na- 
tional senate  and  supreme  judicatory  ;  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears not,  in  those  books,  to  have  been  ever  applied 
to  any  other  particular  assembly,  though  sometimes 
to  such  in  general  as  were  vested  with  the  highest 
authority  ;  I  have  thought  it  reasonable  to  retain  the 
word  sanhedrim^  in  every  case  where  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  court  spoken  of.  The  name . 
has  been  long  naturalized  in  the  language  ;  and,  as 
it  is  more  confined  in  its  application  than  any  com^ 
mon  term,  it  is  so  much  the  more  definite  and  ener- 
getic* The  other  is  the  famous  Athenian  court  call- 
ed the  Areopagus^  and  mentioned  in  the  Acts  " ; 
which,  as  it  was  in  several  respects  peculiar  in  its 
constitution,  ought  to  be  distinguished  in  a  version, 

"  Acts,  XTii.  19. 
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as  it  is  in  the  original,  by  its  proper  name.  To  ren- 
der it  Mars-hill  from  etymology,  without  regard  to 
use,  would  entirely  mislead  the  unlearned,  who 
could  never  imagine  that  the  historian  spoke  of 
bringing  the  Apostle  before  a  court,  but  would  sup-^ 
pose  that  he  only  informed  us  that  they  brought  him 
up  to  an  eminence  in  the  city,  from  which  he  dis- 
coursed to  the  people.  This  is  in  part  effected  by 
the  common  version  ;  for,  though  in  verse  19,  it  is 
said,  Thet/  brought  Paul  to  Areopagus,  it  is  ^^ded 
in  verse  22,  Then  Paul  stood  tn  the  midst  ofMars^ 
hill,  and  said.  This  leads  one  to  think  that  these 
were  two  names  for  the  same  hill.  The  Areopagus 
with  the  article  is  the  proper  version  in  both  places. 
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mqvmt  ynmiwssL  certain  naiies  vbich  bavs  bebsi  adotted  srro 

MOST  TRANSLATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  IN  THE  WEST,  COINCIDE  IN  MEAN. 
INO  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  TERMS.FROM  WHICH  THET  ARE  DERIVED,  AND 
OF  WHICH  THET  ARE  USED  AS  THE  VERSION. 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  Dissertation  \  as  one 
cause  of  difficulty  in  the  examination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  before  we  begin  to  study  them  critically, 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  them  in  a  transla- 
tion, whence  we  have  acquired  a  habit  of  considering 
several  ancient  and  Oriental  terms  as  equivalent  to  cer- 
tain words,  in  modem  use,  in  our  own  language,  by 
which  they  have  been  commonly  rendered.  What 
xnakes  the  difficulty  the  greater  is,  that  when  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  other  versions  beside  that  into 
our  mother-tongue,  these,  instead  of  correcting,  serve 
but  to  confirm  the  prejudice.  For,  in  thesq,  trans- 
lations, we  find  the  same  original  words  rendered  by 
words  which  we  know  to  correspond  exactly  in  those 
tongues,  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  English  trans- 
lation. I]^  order  to  set  this  observation  in  the  strong- 
est light,  it  wiH  be  necessary  to  trace  the  origin  of 

<  Diss.  11.  Part  III;  §  6. 
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some  terms  which  have  become  technical  among  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  pointing  out  the  chaises  in  mean- 
ing which  they  have  undergone.  When  alterations 
are  produced  gradually,  they  escape  the  notice  of 
the  generality  of  people,  and  sometimes  even  ci 
the  more  discerning.  For,  a  term  once  univer- 
sally understood  to  be  equivalent  to  an  original 
term,  ^hose  place  it  occupies  in  the  translation,  will 
naturally  be  supposed  still  equivalent,  by  those  who 
do  not  attend  to  the  variations  in  the  meanings  of 
words,  which  a  tract  of  time  often  insensibly  pro- 
duces. Sometimes  etymology  contributes  to  favour 
the  deception. 

How  few  are  there,  even  among  the  readers  of  the 
original,  who  entertain  a  suspicion  that^the  words 
mystery,  blasphemy,  schism,  heresy,  do  not  convey 
to  modems  precisely  those  ideas  which  die  Greek 
words  (being  the  same  except  in  termination)  fiwr* 
*r>7ptw,  ^%aa^vHJiMy  cxt^fox^  d«p6<rts,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  conveyed  to  Christians  in  the  times  of  the» 
Aposdes  ?  Yet,  that  there  is  not  such  a  ccMtespon- 
dence  in  meanhig  between  them,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  I  intend,  in  the  present  Dissertation,  to 
put  beyond  a  doubt.  That  there  is  a  real  difference, 
in  regaid  to  some  of  those  words,  is,  I  think,  gene- 
rally allowed  by  men  of  letters ;  but  as  all  are  not 
agreed  in  regard  to  the  precise  diflFerence  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  I  shall  here  examine,  briefly^ 
the  import  of  the  original  terms,  in  the  order  above 
mentioned,  that  we  may  be  qualified  to  judge  how 
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far  they  are  rightly  rendered  by  the  words  supposed- 
.  to  correspond  to  them,  and  that  we  may  not  be  mis- 
led, by  the  resemblance  of  sound,  to  determine  con- 
cerning, the  sameness  of  signification. 


n 


PART  I. 


OF   MYSTERY. 


The  Gi-eek  word  [iv^yipujv  occurs  frequently  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  uniformly  rendered,  in  the 
English  translation,  mystery.  We  all  know  that  by 
the  most  current  use  of  the  English  word  mystery ^ 
(as  well  as  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastic  word  mysterium, 
and  the  corresponding  terms  in  modem  languages,) 
is  denoted  some  doctrine  to  human  reason  incompre- 
,hensible  ;  in  other  words,  such  a  doctrine  as  exhi- 
bits difficulties,  and  even  apparent  contradictions, 
which  we  cannot  solve  or  explain.  Another  use  of 
the  word,  which,  though  not  so  universal  at  present, 
is  often  to  be  met  with  in  ecclesiastic  writers  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  in  foreign  writers  of  the  present  age, 
is  to  signify  sonie  religious  ceremony  or  rite,  espe- 
cially those  now  denominated  sacraments.  .  In  the 
communion-office  of  the  church  of  England,  the  ele- 
ments, after  consecration,  are  sometimes  termed  holy 
mysteries.  But  this  use  seems  not  now  to  be  com- 
mon among  protestants,  less  perhaps  in  this  country 
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than  in  any  other.  Johnson  has  not  so  miieh  as 
mentioned  it  in  his  Dictionary.  Indeed,  in  the 
fourth,  and  some  succeeding,  centuries,  the  word 
fivgyipiov  was  so  much  in  vogue  with  the  Greek  fa- 
thers,  and  mysterium  or  sacramentum^  as  it  was  of- 
ten rendered,  with  the  Latin,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  say  in  what  meaning  they  used  the  words; 
nay,  whether  or  not  they  affixed  any  meaning  to 
them  at  all.  In  every  thing  that  related  to  religion, 
there  were  found  mysteries  and  sacraments^  in  doc- 
ttines  and  precepts,  in  ordinances  and  petitions: 
they  could  even  discover  numbers  of  them  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Nay,  so  late  as  Father  Possevini, 
this  unmeaning  application  of  these  terms  has  pre- 
vailed in  some  places.  That  Jesuit  is  cited  with  ap- 
probation by  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  Pp- 
lyglot,  for  saying,  "  Tot  esse  Hebraica  in  Scrip- 
^'  tura  sacramenta,  quot  literae ;  tot  mysteria,  quot 
**  puncta ;  tot  arcana,  quot  apices,^'  a  sentence,  I 
acknowledge,  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  Father  Simon 
owns  it  was  to  him.  But  passing  this  indefinite  use, 
of  which  we  know,  not  what  to  m^e,  the  two  sig- 
nifications I  have  mentioned,  are  sufficiently  known 
to  theolc^ians,  tind  ccmtinue,  though  not  equally, 
jstill  in  use  with  modem  writers. 

\  2.  Wheji  we  come  to  examine  the  scriptures 
critically,  and  make  them  serve  for  their  own  inta*- 
preters,  wliich  is  the  surest  way  of  attaining  the  true 
knowledge  of  ttiem,  we  shall  find,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  both  these  senses  are  unsupported  by  the  usage 

VOL.    II.  8 
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of  tine  inspifed  penmen.  After  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  passages  in  the  New-Testament^ 
in  which  the  Greek  word  occurs,  and  after*  consult- 
ing the  use  made  of  the  term,  by  the  anciei^  Greek 
interpreters  of  the  Old,  and  borrowing  aid  from  the 
practice  of  the  Hellenist  Jews,  in  the  writings  called 
Apocrypha,  I  can  only  find  two  senses,  nearly  related 
to  each  other,  which  can  strictly  be  called  scriptural. 
The  first,  and  what  I  may  call  the  leading  sense  of 
the  word,  is  arcanum^  a  secret,  any  thing  not  djisclos- 
ed,  not  published  to  the  world,  though  perhaps  com* 
municated  to  a  select  number. 

§  3.  Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  is  totally 
different  from  the  current  sense  of  the  English  word 
mystery^  something  incomprehensible.  In  the  for- 
mer acceptation,  a  thing  was  no  longer  a  mystery 
than  whilst  it  rem^iined  unrevealed ;  in  the  latter,  a 
thing  is  equally  a  mystery  after  Ac  revelation  as 
before.  To  the  former  we  apply,  propei*|r,  the  epi- 
thet w«^nown,  to  the  latter  we  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, apply  the  term  unknowable.  Thus,  the  pro- 
position  that  God  would  call  the  Gentiles,  and  re- 
ceive them  into  his  churcH,  was  as  intelligible,  or,  if 
you  like  the  term  better,  comprehensible,  as  that  he 
once  had  called  the  descendants  of  the  Patriarchs,  or 
as  any  plain  proposition,  or  historical  fact*.  Yet> 
whilst  undiscovered,  or,  at  least  veiled  under  figures 
and  types,  it  remained,  in  the  scriptural  idiom,  a 
mystery^  Jiaving  been  hidden  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions.   But^  after  it  had  pleased  God  to  reveal  this 
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his  gracious  p\irpose  to  die  Apostles,  by  his  lipirit, 
it  was  a  mystery  no  longer. 

TTie  Greek  words,  anoxakv^  and  fcvpjpcw,  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  English 
w  wds  discovery  and  secret  do.  Mr5'»7ptw  m/noxakv^ 
3>fiv  is  a  secret  discovery,  and  consequently  a  secret 
no  longer.  The  discovery  is  the  extinction  of  die 
secret  as  such.  These  words  accordingly,  or  wcxtls 
equiv^nt,  as  p,%)^vi^M3/v  ^opcor^cy,  ^ot^^pQ^cv,  are  of- 
ten brought  together  by  the  Aposdes,  to  show  that 
what  xvere  once  the  secret  purposes  and  counsels  of 
Ood,  had  been  imputed  to  them,  to  be  by  diem 
promulganed  to  all  the  wotM.  Thus,  they  inrited 
the  grateful  attention  of  all,  to  what  was  so  distin* 
fished  a  favour  on  the  part  of  heaven,  and  must 
be  of  such  un^edkable  importance  to  the  apostate 
cace  of  Adam.  The  terms,  communication,  revek- 
lion,  manifestation,  plainly  show  die  import  of  the 
term  ftt;?*?}^^,  to  which  they  are  applied.  As  this, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  a  point  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  die  learned,  I  ishaH  only  refer  the  judi- 
cious  reader,  for  further  proof  of  it  from  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  passages  quoted  in  the  margin  * ; 
in  all  whidi,  he  will  plainly  perceive,  that  the  Apos- 
tle treats  (^something  which  had  been  ccmcealed  far 
s^s  (and  for  that  reason  called  fuugyi^wv)^  but  was 
dien  openly  revealed ;  and  not  of  ^y  thing,  in  its 
own  nature,  daris.  and  inconceivable. 

*  Rom.  xvK  25,  26.  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  8,  Q,  10.  Epli.  1.  P.  Hu  S. 
3,6.  9.  vL  19.  Col.  i.  26,27. 
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$  4.  If,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  arising  from 
so  many  direct  and  clear  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  it  should  be  thought  necessaiy  to  recur  to  the 
usage  of  the  Seventy,  we  find  that,  in  the  Prophet 
Daniel  \  the  word  (iv^ripiov  occurs  not  fewer  than 
nine  times,  answering  always  to  the  Chaldaic  KH 
razcy  res  arcana^  and  used  in  relation  to  Nebuch- 
adnezzar's  dream,  which  was  become  a  secret j  even 
to  the  dreamer  himself,  as  he  had  forgot  it.  The 
word  there  is  uniformly  rendered  in  the  common 
version  secret  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that, 
in  those  versies,  it  is  found  connected  with  the  verbs. 
yv(apt^Q,  ^ort^o),  and  anoxaXvnro  j  in  a  way  exactly 
similar  to  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  above  ob- 
served.  It  occurs  in  no  other  place  of  that  version, 
but  one  in  Isaiah,  of  very  doubtful  import.  In  the 
apocryphal  writings  (which,  in  matters  of  criticism 
on  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  are  of  good  authority),  the 
word  fiv^ripiov  frequently  occurs  in  the  same  sense, 
and  is  used  in  reference  to  human  secrets,  as  well  as 
to  divine.  Nay,  the  word  is  not,  even  in  the  New 
Testament,  confined  to  divine  secrets.  It  expresses 
sometimes  those  of  a  different,  and  even  contrary, 
nature.  Thus,  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  anti- 
christian  spirit,  says,  JTie  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  -work  \  The  spirit  of  ratichrist  hath  begun 
to  operate  ;  but  the  opemticm  is  latent  and  unperceiv- 
ed»    The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  a  blessing,  the  spirit  of 

»  Dan.  ii.  18,  19.  27,  28,  29, 30.  47.  it.  9. 
^  2Thess.ii.7^ 
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a^chrlst  a  curse*     Both  are  equally  denominated 
mystery^  or  secret,  whilst  they  remain  concealed. 

§  5.    I  SHALL  be  muck  misunc" 
one  infer,  from  what  has  been  no\ 
I  mean  to  signify,  that  there  is  not 
trines  of  religion  which  is  not,  on  al 
comprehensible  to  us,  or  nothing  f 
culties  may  be  raised,  that  we  are  r 
satisfactwy  solution  of.     On  the  coi 
convinced,  that  in  all  sciences,  pai 
theology,  as  well  as  in  revelation,  there  are  many 
truths  of  this  kind,  whose  evidence  such  objections 
are  not  regarded  by  a  judipious  person,  as  of  force 
sufficient  to  invalidate.     For  example,  the  divine 
omniscience  is  a  tenet  of  natural  religion.     This  ma- 
nifestly implies  God's  foreknowledge  of  all  .future 
events.      Yet,  to  reconcile  the    divine  prescience 
with  the  freedom,  and  even, the  contingency,  and 
consequently,  with  the  good  or  ill  deser 
actions,  is  what  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
s^Yj  and  indeed  despair  of  seeing.     Th 
such  difficulties  also  in  the  doctrines  of  r 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  absurd  to  deny.  But 
the  present  inquiry  does  not  affect  that  matter  in  the 
least.     This  inquiry  is  critical,  and  concerns  solely 
the  scriptural  acce{]itation  of  the  word  (W^piov^  which 
I  have  shown  to  relate  n^rely  to  the  secrecy  for  some 
time  observed  widi  regard  to  any  doctrine,  whether 
mysterious,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word, 
or  not 
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i  6.  The  foregoing  d[)servations  will  dirow  some 
light  cm  what  Paul  says  of  the  nature  of  the  office 
with  which  he  was  vested  :  Let  a  man  so  account  of 
^  of  Christy  and  stewards  of  the 
xwof/us^  (ivgvipui^  Oss,  dispen- 
e  gracious  purposes  of  heaven, 
,    and    tfaerefc^e    denominatsed 
Y  thing  be  more  conformable 
n,  both  to  die  instructions  given 
ig  our  Lord's  ministr}',  and  to 
received  from  him.     In  regard 
to  the  former^  he  tells  them,  To  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  no 
secret,  relating  to  this  subject,  is  witMield  from  you ; 
hut  to  them  it  is  not  given  *  /  thjrt  is,  not  yet  given. 
Fpr  these  very   ApostJes,  when  commissioned  to 
preachy  were  not  only  empowered,  but  commanded, 
to  disdose  to  all  the  world  ^,  the  whde  mystery  of 
God,  liis  secret  counsels  in  regard  to  man^  salva- 
tion*   And  that  they  mi^  not  imagine  that  the 
private   uiformations,  received  from  thek-  Master, 
had  never  been  intended  for  the  public  ear,  he  gave 
them  this  express   injuncticxi,   W^hat  I  teU  you  in 
darknessj   that  speak  ye  m  Hght.     And  vihat  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon   the  house- 
tops.   He  assigns  the  reason,  the  divine  decree;  a 
topic  to  which  he  <rftener  than  once  recurs.     There 
is  nothing  covered  that  shatt  not  be  reveakd,  and  hid 
that  shall  not  be  known  *.   ,  Again :  There  is,  nothing 

«  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  «  Matth.  xiii.  41. 

^  Matth.  xxviii.  19.  Mark,  xii.  16.         »  Matth.  x.  26, 27. 
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bid^  'mkich  shall  not  be  manifested;  neither  tuas 
an^  thing  kept  secret y  but  that  it  should  come 
abroad  ^^  This  may  serve  to  explain  to  us  the  im- 
port of  these  plu:ases  which  occur  in  the  Epistles,  as 
expressing  the  whot^  Christian  in^ituiion,  the  mys- 
tery ofthegospely  the  mystery  of  the  faith^  the  mys- 
tery of  God;  md  the  mystery  of  Christ;  mystery,, 
in  the  singular  number,  not  mysteries,  in  the  plural, 
which  would  have  been  more  conformable  to  the 
modem  import  of  the  word,  as^  relating  to  the  in- 
comprehensibility of  the  different  articjes  of  doc- 
trine- But  the  whoie  of  the  goftpel,  taken  together, 
is  denoniinated  the  mystery^  the  *'^nd  secret,  in  re- 
ference to  the  silence  or  poii^pealwcnt .  uncter  which 
it  was  fomiedy  kept ;  as^  in  like  marnier^  it  is  styled 
the  revelation  of  ie&\x&  Christ,  in  reference  to  the 
publicaticm  afterwards  enjoined. 

^  7.  I  siGNii'iBn,  before,  that  there  was  aftother 
meaning^  which  the  term  itv^r^iw  sometimes  bears 
in  die  New  Testament.  But  it  is  so  nearly  related 
to,  if  not  coincident  with,  the  fctfTner,  that  I  am 
doubtful  whether  I  can  call  it  other  than  a  particular 
^>plicatian'of  the  same  meaning.  However,  if  the 
thing  be  understppd,  k  is  not  material  which  of  the 
two  ways  we  denominate  it.  The  word  is  some- 
times employed  to"  <ten6te  the  figurative  sense,  as 
distinguished  from  the  literal,  which  is  conveyed 

un4er  any  fable,  parable^  allegory,  symbolical  ac- 

\- 

*  Mark,  It,  22. 
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tion,  representation,  dream,  or  vision.  It  is  plaiii 
that,  in  this  case,  the  term  (iv^picv  is  used  compa- 
ratively; for,  however  clear  the  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  apologue,  or  parable,  may  be 
to  the  intelligent,  it  is  obscure,  compared  with  the 
literal  sense,  which,  to  the  unintelligent,  proves  a 
.kind  of  veil.  The  one  is,  as  it  were,  open  to  the 
senses ;  the  other  requires  penetraticm  and  reflection. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  allusion  to  this  import  of 
die  ^terni,  when  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  To 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  but  to  them  that  are  without  ^  all  these  things 
are  done  in  parables^''.  The  Apostles  were  let  into 
the  secret,  and  got  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  simfli- 
tude,  whilst  the  multitude  amused  themselves  with 
the  letter,  and  searched  no  further. 

In  this  sens6,  (ivgi^flop  is  used  in  these  words : 
TYie  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  xvhich  thou  sawest  in 
my  right  hand^  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks. 
The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  efmrches, 
and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches  ^^ 
Again,  in  die  same  book :  /  will  teli  thee  the  myste- 
ry of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  carrieth  her^ 
&c.**.  There  is  only  one  ath«'  pass£^,  to  which 
this  meaning  of  the  word  is\adapted,  and  on  which 
I  shall  have  occa^on  to  remark  afterwafds  *\  This^ 
is  a  great  mystery ^  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ 
and  the  church ".     Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this 

^  Mark,  iv.  1 1,  "  Rer.  i.  20.  ^  Rev.  xvii.  7. 

"  Diss.  X.  Part  HI.  hO.  .  u  Epj.  y.  32* 
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interpretation  of  the  word  mystery  here,  that  the 
Apostle  aUuded  not  to  any  fiction,  but  to  an  historical 
fact,  the  formation  of  Eve  out  of  die  body  of  Adam 
her  husband.  For,  though  there  is  no  necessity 
that  the  story  which  sqpplies  us  with ,  the  body  of 
the  parable  or  allegory  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)^ 
be  literally  true ;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  np 
necessi^  that  it  be  false.  Passages  of  true  history 
are  sometimes  allegorized  by  the  sacred  penmen. 
Witness  the  story  of  Abraham  and  his  t^ro  sons, 
Isaac  by  his  wife  Sarah,  and  Ishmael  by  his  bond- 
woman Hagar,  of  which  &e  Apostle  has  made  an 
allegory  for  representing  the  comparative  natures  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  Christian  ^\ 

$  8.  As  to  the  passage  quoted  .from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  word 
fiv^pcov  is  there  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  saeramcn*  - 
turn.  Although  tnis  Latin  word  was  long  used  very 
indefinitely,  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  came,  at 
length,  with  the  more  judicious,  to  acquire  a  mean- 
ing more  pnecise  and  fixed.  Firmilian  calls  Noah's 
ark  the  sacrament  of  the  church  of  Christ  ^^  It  is( 
manifest,  from  the  illustration  he  subjoins,  that  he 
means  the  symbol,  type,  or  emblem,  oi  the  church ; 
alluding  tp  an  expression  of  the  Aposde  Peter^^ 
This  may,  on  a  superficial  view,  be  thought  nearly 
c(Hncident  with  the  second  sense  of  the  wordfcvg^qjMo?^} 

^  Gal.  iv.  %^,  &c.        i<^  Cyp.  Epist.  75.  m  some  editions  43. 
»M  Pet.  iii.  30,  «1. 
VOL.  ir.  9 
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above  assigned.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  rather  an  inversion 
of  it.  It  is  not,  in  Scripture-language,  the  type  that 
is  called  the  mystery y  but  the  antitype ;  not  the  sign, 
in  any  figurative  speech  or  action,  but  the  thing 
signified.  It  would,  therefore,  have  corresponded 
||)etter  to  die  import  of  the  G^ek  word,  to  say,.  "  The 
"  church  of  Christ  is  the  sacrament  of  Noah's  ark  ;'* 
*?o  fiVf^ypuw^,  the  secret  antitype,  which  that  vessel, 
destined  for  the  salvation  of  the  chosen  few,  from  the 
deluge>  was  intended  to  adumbrate.  This  use,  how- 
ever,  npt  uncommon  among  the  fathers  of  the  third 
century,  has*  given  rise  to  the  definition  of  a  sacrar 
ment,  as  the  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace  ;  a  defi- 
nition  to  which  some  regard  has  been  paid  by  most 
parties,  Protestant  as  well  as  Romish. 

^9.  But  to  return  to  fiiifnpiw:  it  is  plain  that  the 
earliest  peryorsion  of  this  word,  from  its  genuine  and 
original  sense  (a  secret^  or  something  concealed), 
was,  in  making  it  to  denote  some  solemn  and  sacred 
ceremony.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  point  out  the  causes 
'  that  would  naturally  bring  ecclesiastic  writers  to  em- 
ploy  it  in  a  sense,  which  has  so  close  an  affinity  to 
a  common  application  qf  the  word  in  profane  authors, 
Amcutig  the  different  ceremonies  employed  by  the 
heathen^  in  their  idolatrous  superstitions,  some  wepe 
public  and  perform^  in  the  open  courts,  or  in  those 
parts  of  the  tenaples  to  which  all  had  access ;  others 
ware  more  secretly  performed  in'  places  from  which 
the  crowd  was  carefully  excluded.  To  assist,  or 
even  be  present  at-  these,  a  ^select  number  only  was 
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admitted,  to  each  of  whom  a  formal  and  solemn  ini» 
tiation  was  necessary.  These  ^cret  rites,  on  account 
of  this  very  circumstance,  their  secrecy,  were  gene- 
rally  denominated  mysteries.  They  were  different, 
according  to  what  was  thought  agreeable  to  the  dif- 
ferent deities,  in  whose  honour  they  were  celebrat- 
ed. Thus  they  had  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  the  mys^ 
teries  of  Proserpine,  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  8cc. 
Now  there  were  some  things  in  the  Christian  wor-^ 
ship,  which,  though  essentially  different  fix)m  all 
Pagan  rites,  had  as  much  resemblance,  in  this  cir« 
cumstance,  the  exclusion  of  the  multitude,  as  would 
give  sufficient  handle  to  the  heathen  to  style  them 
the  Christian  mysteries. 

,  .  _  «.' 

J  10.  Pkob ABLY  the  ^rm  would  be  first  applied 
onfy  to  what  was  called  in  the  primitive  church,  the 
eucharistf  which  we  call  the  Lor(Ps  supper;  and 
afterwards  extended  to  baptism  and  otfa^r  sacred 
ceremonies.  In  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  ordi- 
nance, it  cannot  be"  denied,  that  in  the  article  of 
concealment,  there  was  a  pretty  close  analogy.  Not 
only  were  all  ii^dels,  both  Jews  and  feentiles,  ex- 
cluded from  witnessing  the  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ ;  but  even  many  believers,  particu- 
larly the  catechumens  and  the  penitents  ;  the  for- 
mer,  because  not  yet  initiated  by  baptism  into  the 
church  ;  the  latter,  ^because  not  yet  restored  to  the 
communion  of  Chrfetians,  after  having  fallen  into 
some  scandalous  sin.  Besides,  the  secrecy  that 
Christians  were  often,  on  account  of  the  persecutions 
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to  which  they  were  exposed^  obliged  to  observe, 
ndiich  made  them  meet  for  social  worship  in  the  night 
time,  or  very  early  in  the  moniing,  would  naturally 
draw  on  their  ceremonies,  from  the  Gentiles,  the 
name  of  mysteries.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
diink,  that  a  name  which  had  its  rise  among  their 
enemies,  might  afterwards  be  adopted  by  them- 
selves.  The  name  Christians^  first  used  at  Antioch, 
seems,  firom  the  manner  wherein  it  b  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  ",  to  have  been  at  first  given  contemptu* 
ously  to  the  discii^es  by  infidels,  and  not  assumed 
by  themselves.  The  common  titles  by  which,  for 
many  years  after  Aat  period,  they  continued  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  their  own  society,  as  we  learn  both 
irom  the  Acts,  and  fitxn  Paul's  Epi^es,  were  the 
faxthjul^  or  believers,  the  disciples^  and  the  brethren. 
Yet,  before  the  expiration  of  the  apostdic  -  age,  Aer 
adopted  the  name  Christian,  and  gloried  in  it.  Ths 
Apostle  Peter  uses  it  in  one  place  %  the  anlj  place 
in  Scripture  wherein  it  is  used  by  one  of  themselves. 
Some  other  words  and  phrases  which  became  fa- 
shi<»iable  amongst  ecclesiastic  writers,  might  natu- 
rally enough  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner. 

J  11.  But  how  the  Greek  fivgfipiov  came  first 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  sacramentum^  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture.  None  of  the  classical  significa- 
tions of  the  Latin  word  seems  to  have  any  affinity  to 
the  Greek  term.     For  whether  we  understand  it 

«  Actg,  xi.  26.  »  1  Pet  W.  16. 
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simply  for  a  saqred  cerqncmy,  sacramentum  from 
sacrarey  2S'  juramentum  fi;om  jurate^  or  for  .the 
pledge  deposited  by  Ae  litigants  in  a  process^  to  en- 
sure obedience  to  the  award  of  the  judge,  or  for  the 
militaf}'^  oath  of  fidelity ,  none  of  these  conveys  to  us 
either  of  the  senses  of  the  word  (ivgvfwp  explained 
above.  At  the  same  time  it  i^  not  denied  that,  in  the 
classical  import,  the  Latin  ward  may  admit  an  allu- 
site  application  to  the  more  solemn  ordinances  of 
religion,  as  implying,  in  the  participants,  a  sacred  en- 
gagement equivalent  to  an  oath.  All  that  I  here  con- 
'tend  for  is,  that  the  Latin  word  sacramentum  does 
ncft,  in.any  of  fliese  senses,  convey  exactly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  name  (ivgyiptoVy  whose  place  it  oc- 
cupies in  the  Vulgate.  Houbigant,  a  Romish  priest, 
lias,  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
used  neither  sacramentum  nor  mystervum  ;  but  where 
either  of  these  terms  had  been  employed  in  the  Vul- 
,  gate,  he  substitutes  secretum^  arcanum^  or  abscondu 
turn.,  Erasmus,  though  he  wrote  at  an  earlier  period, 
Jias'only  once  ^limiticd  sacramentum  into  his  version 
of  the  New  Testam«it,  and  said,  with  the  Vulgate, 
sacramentum  septem  stellarum. 

Now,  it  is  to  this  practice,  not  easily  accounted 
for,  in  the  old  Latin  translators,  that  we  owe  the  ec» 
clesiastical  term  sacrament^  which,  though  properly 
not  scriptural,  even  PrQtestants  have'not  thought  fit 
to  reject :  they  have  only  confined  it  a  Uttfe  in  the  ap- 
plication, using  it  solely  of  the  two  primary  institu- 
^ions  of  the  Gospel,  baptism  and  the  Lor<Ps  Supper  ; 
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whereas  the  Romanists  aj^ly  it  also  to  five  other  Ce- 
remonies, in  all  seven.  Yet,  even  this  applicatieii  is 
not  of  equal  latitude  with  that  wherein  it  is  used  in 
the  Vulgate.  The  sacrament  of  God's  will  **,  the  sa- 
crament of  piety  ^\  the  sacrament  of  a  dream  ^,  die 
sacrament  of  the  seven  irtars  *',  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  woman  ^\  are  phrases  which  sound  very  strangely 
an  our  ears. 

-  §  12.  So  much  for  the  introduction  of  the  tenii 
sacrament  into  the  Christian  theology,  which  (how- 
ever  convenient  it  may  be  for  expressing  some  im- 
portant  rites  of  our  religion),  has,  in  none  of  the 
places  where  it  occurs  in  the  Vulgate,  a  reference 
to  any  rite  or  ceremony  whatever,  but  is  always  the 
version  of  the  Greek  word  fivgfipiovj  or  the  ccwrres- 
ponding  term  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  Now  the  term 
fiv^pw^^  as  has  been  shown,  is  always  predicated  of 
some  doctrine,  or  of  some  matter  of  fact,  wherein 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  denote  that  the  in- 
formation  he  gives  either  was  a  secret  formerly,  or  is 
the  latent  meaning  of  some  type,  allegory,  figurative 
description,  dream,  vision,  or  fact  referred  to.  No 
religion  abounded  more  in  pompous  rites  and  ordi- 
nances than  the  Jewish,  yet  they  are  never,  in  Scrip- 
ture, (any  more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  New 
Testament)  denominated  either  mysteries  or  sacra- 

«  Eph.  i.  9.  «  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

**  Dan.  il.  18.  30.  47.  ^  Rev.  i.  20, 

**  Rw.  xvii.  7. 
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meats.  Indeed  with  us  Protestants,  the  meanings  in 
present  use  assigned  to  these  two  words,  are  so  to- 
tally distinct,  the  One  relating  solely  to  doctrine,  the 
other  solely  to  positive  institutions,  that  it  may  look 
a  little  oddly  to  bring  them  together,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  critical  question.  But  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Christian  antiquity,  and 
foreign  use  in  these  matters,  or  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  Vulgate  translation,  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  an  apology. 

^  IS.   Bepohe  I  finish  this  topic,  it  is  proper  to 
take  notice  of  one  passage  wherein  the  word  {ivgvfiw^ 
it^ay  be  plausibly  ui^d,  must  have  the  same  sense 
with  that  which  present  use  gives  to  the  English  word 
mystery  J  and  denotes  something  which,  tiiough  re- 
vealed, is  inexplicable,  and,  to  human  Acuities,  unin« 
teUigible.  The  wcmls  are.  Without  controversy  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  mamfest  in  the 
Jlesh^  justified  in  the  spirit ^  seen  of  angels ^  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles^  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
up  into  glory^^.    I  do  not  here  inquire  into  the  just- 
ness of  this  reading,  though  differing  from  that  of 
the  two  most  ancient  versions,  the  Syriac  and  the 
Vulgate,  and  some  of  the  oldest  manuscripts.     The 
words,  as  they  stand,  sufficiently  answer  my  purpose. 
Admit  then  that  some  of  the  great  articles  enumerated 
may  be  justiy  called  mysteries,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  present  acceptation  of  the  term ;    it  does  not 

«  1  Tira.  iii.  16. 
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follow  that  this  is  the  sense  of  the  term  here.  Whea 
a  word  in  a  sentence  of  holy  writ  is  susceptible  of 
two  intei^M^tations,  so  that  the  sentence,  whichso- 
ever  of  the  two  ways  the  word  be  interpreted,  con- 
veys a  distinct  meaning  suitable  to  the  scope  of  the 
place ;  and  when  one  of  these  interpretations  ex* 
presses  the  common  import  of  the  word  in  holy  writ, 
and  the  other  assigns  it  a  meaning  which  it  plainly 
has  not  in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture,  die  rules 
of  criticism  manifestly  require  that  we  recur  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  Nothing  can  vin-^ 
dicate  us  in  giving  it  a  singular,  or  even  a  very  un- 
common,  signification,  but  that  all  the  more  usual 
meanings  would  make  the  sentence  involve  some  a];>- 
surdi^  or  nonsense.  This  is  not  the  case  here.  The 
purport  of  the  sentence  plainly  b,  ^^  Great  unques- 
"  tionably  is  the  divine  secret,  of  which  our  religion 
*^  brings  the  discovery ;  God  was  manifest  in  the 
^'  fiesh,  &c." 


PART  II. 


OF  BLASPHEMT. 


I  PROPOSED,  in  the  second  place,  to  ofier  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  imp(»t  of  the  word  jSAour^fua,  fre- 
quently translated  blasphemy ^  I  am  &r  from  affirm- 
ing that  in  the  present  use  of  the  English  word, 
there  is  such  a  departure  from  the  import  of  the  on- 
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ginal,  as  in  that  remarked  in  the  preceding  article, ' 
between  {iv^T^pioVy  and  mystery:  at  the  same  time  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  in  most  cases  there  is  not  at 
perfect  coincidence.  BXaapfifna  properly  denotes 
calumny  J  detractw^^  reproachful  or  abusive  language, 
against  whomsoever  it  be  vented.  There  does  not 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  any  necessity  for  adoj^ 
ing  the  Gn^l;  word  ii^  our  language,  one  or  other 
jrf  the  Englidii  exf^essions  above  mentioned,  being, 
in  every  case,  sufficient  for  conveying  the  sense. 
Here,  as  in  other  instances,  we  have,  withother  mo- 
dems,  implicitly  followed  the  Latins,  who  had  in 
^us  no  mco^  occasion  than  w^,  for  a  phraseology, 
not  c»iginally  of  their  own  growth.  To  have  uni- 
formly translated,  and  not  transferred,  the  words 
,j^9M(S^fua  and  ^Xaa^fte^j  would  have  both  ccxi^. 
tributed  to  perspicuity,  and  tended  to  detect  the  abuse 
of  the  terms  when  wrested  from  their  jMX)per  mean- 
ing. That  ^^^^lua  and  its  conjugates  are  in  the 
New  Testament  very  often  applied  to  reprcMiches 
not  aimed  against  God,  is  evident  from  the  passages 
referred  to  in  the  m^in  ^;  in  the  much  greater 
part  of  which  the  English  translators,  sensible  that 
they  could  admit  no  such  application,  have  not  used 
the  words  blaspheme  or  blasphemy ^  \m\.  rail,  reviley 
speak  emlj  &c.  In  one  oi  the  passages  quoted,  a 
reproachful  chaige  brought  even  against  the  devil,  is 

^  Mattli.  xii.  31,  32.  xxvii.  39.     Mark,  xt.  29.     Luke, 
xxii.  65.  xxiii.  39.     Rpm.  iii.  8.  xiv.  16.     1  Cor.  iy.  13.  x. 
30,     Eph.  iv.  31.    1  Tim.  vi.  4.    Tit.  iii.  2.     1  Pet.  iy.  4.  14. 
Jude,  9, 10.     Acts,  ti.  11. 13.     2  Pet.  if.  10,  11. 
VOL.   II.  10 
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called  xptffis  ^Xaa^fifiiag^,  and  rendered  by  them 
railing  accusation.  That  the  word  in  some  other 
places^*  ought  to  have  been  rendered  in  the^sam^ 
general  terms,  I  shall  afterwards  show.  But  witti 
respect  to  the  principal  point,  that  the  word  compre^ 
hends  all  verbal  abuse,  against  whomsoever  utter^, 
God,  angel,  mail,  or  devil ;  as  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted by  the  Jeamed,  it  would  be  losing*  time  to  at- 
tempt to  prove.  The  passages  referred  to  will  fSft 
more  than  sufficient  to  all  who  can  read  them  in  tte 
original  Grtek.  r » 

i  i  2.  But  it  deserves  our  notice,  and  it  is  prmcf- 
pally  for  this  reason,  that  I  judged  it  proper  to  mabe 
some  remarks  on  the  word,  that  even  when  ^TMth 
^^flfim  refers  to  reproachful  speeches  against  God, 
and  so  comes  nearer  the  meaning  of  our  word  bla^- 
phemy  ;  still  the  primitive  notion  of  this  crime  lias 
undergone  a  considerable  change  in  our  way  of  con- 
ceiving it.  The  causes  it  would  not  perhaps  be  dif- 
ficult to  investigate,  but  the  effect  is  undeniable.  In 
theological  di3putes  nothing  is  niore  common,  to  the ' 
great  scandal  of  the  Christian  name,  than  the  impu- 
tation of  blasphemy  thrown  by  each  side  upon,  the 
other.  The  injustice  of  the  charge,  on  both  sides, 
will  be  manifest  on  a  little  reflection,  which  it  is  the 
more  necessary  to  bestow,  as  the  commonness  of  the 
accusation,  and  the  latent,  but  contagious,  motives 

^Jude,  9. 
^»  Acts,  xiii.  45.  xyiii.  6.  xxvi.  11.      Col.  iii.  8.      1  Tiro.  i. 
13.    2  Tim.  Hi.  2. 
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of  employing  it,  have  gradually  perverted  our  con* 
ceptions  of  the  thing. 

§  3.  It  has  been  remarked  already,  that  the  im- 
port of  the  word  ^XaXf^riiiui  is  maledicentiay  in  the 
lai^st  acceptation,  comprehending  all  sorts  of 
verbal  abuse,  imprecation,  reviling,  and  calumny. 
Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  such  abuse  is 
mentioned  as  uttered  gainst  God,  there  is  proper- 
ly  no  change  made  in  the  signification  of  the  word ; 
the  cha!nge  is  only  in  the  application,  that  is,  in  the 
reference  to  a  different  object.  The  idea  conveyed 
in  the  explanation  now  given  is  always  included, 
against  whomsoever  the  crime  be  committed.  In  this 
manner  HtKFV  term  is  understood  that  is  applicable  to 
both  GocRnd  nian.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  word 
disobey  is  the  same,  whether  we  speak  of  disobeying 
God  or  of  disobeying  man.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  believe,  honour ,  fear^  Sec.  As  therefore  the  sense 
of  the  term  is  the  same,  though  differently  applied, 
what  is  essential  to  constitute  the  crime  of  detraction 
in  the  one  case,  is  essential  also  in  tlie  other.  But 
it  is  essential  to  this  crime  as  commonly  understood, 
when  committed  by  one  man  against  another,  tliat 
there  be  in  the  injurious  person  the  will  or  disposi- 
tion to  detract  from  the  person  abused.  Mere  mis- 
take in  regard  to  character,  especially  when  the 
mistake  is  not  conceived  by  him  who  entertains  it 
to  lessen  the  character,  nay,  is  supposed,  however 
erroneously,  to  exalt  it,  is  never  construed  by  any 
into  the  crime  of  defamation.     Now,  as  blasphemy 
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is,  in  its  essence,  the  same  crime,  but  immensely 
a^^ravated,  by  being  committed  against  an  object 
infinitely  superior  to  man,  what  is  fundamental  to  the 
existence  of  the  crime,  will  be  found  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  species,  which  comes  under  the  general 
name.  There  can  be  no  blasphemy,  therefwe,  where 
there  is  not  an  impious  purpose  to  derogate  from  the 
divine  majesty,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  others 
from  the  love  and  reverence  of  God. 

}  4f.  Hence,  we  must  be  sensible  of  the  injus- 
tice of  so  frequently  using  the  odious  epithet  blas- 
phemous in  our  controversial  writings ;  an  evil  im- 
putable solely  to  the  malignity  of  temper,  which  a 
habit  of  such  disputation  rarely  fidls  lM>roduce. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  Arminian  and  the  Camnist,  the 
Arianand  the  Athanasian,  the  Protestant  and  the 
Papist,  the  Jesuit  and  the  Jansenist,  throw  and  re- 
tort pn  each  other  the  unchristian  rejM-oach.  Yet  it 
is  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  each  of  the  dis- 
putants is  so  far  from  intending  to  diminish,  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  the  honour  of  the  Almighty,  that 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  fully  convinced,  that  his  own 
principles  are  better  adapted  to  raise  it  than  those 
pf  his  antagonist,  and,  for  Aat  very  reason,  he  is 
so  strenuous  in  maintaining  them.  But  to  blacken, 
.  as  much  as  possible,  the  designs  of  an  adversary,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  render  his  opinions 
hateful,  is  one  of  the  many  common,  but  detestable 
resources  of  theological  controvertists.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  sense,  not  only  of  the  injustice  of 
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this  measure,  but  of  its  inefficacy  fw  producing  con- 
viction in  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  aht^onist,  and 
of  the  bad  impression  it  tends  to  make  on  the  im^ 
partial  and  judicious,  in  regard  both  to  the  arguers 
and  to  the  argument,  will  at  length  induce  men  td 
adopt  m<xe  candid  methods  of  managing  their  di^ 
putes ;  and  even,  when  provoked  by  the  calumnious 
an4  angry  epithets  of  an  opposer,  not  to  think  of  re- 
taliating; but  to  remember,  that  they  wil!  derive 
more  honour  from  imitating,  as  is  their  duty,  the 
conduct  of  Him  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again.  ' . 

§  5.  But,  after  observing  that  this  perversion 
of  the  word  blasphemy  results,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  intemperate  heat  and  violence  with  which 
polemic  writers  manage  their  religious  contests ;  It  is 
no  more  than  doing  justice  to  theologians  tod  eccle- 
siastics (though  it  may  look  like  a  digression),  to 
remark,  that  this  evidence  of  imdue  acrimony  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  them.  So  uncontlx>Uable  is 
this  propensity  in  men  of  violent  passions,  timt  even 
sceptics  cannot  pretend  an  entire  exemption  from  it. 
Some  allowances  ought  doubtless  to  be  made  for  the 
rage  of  bigots,  inflamed  by  contradiction,  from  the 
infinite  consequence  they  always  ascribe  to  their  own 
religious  dogmas ;  but  when  a  reasoner,  an  inquirer 
into  truth,  and,  consequently,  a  dispassibnate  and  un- 
prejudiced  person  (and  doubtless  such  a  man  Lord 
Bolingbroke  chose  to  be  accounted),  falls  into  tb^ 
same  absurdity,  adopts  the  furious  language  df  fe- 
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naticism,  and  raih  against  those  whose  theory  he 
combats,  calling  them  impious  blasphemers^  to  what 
allowance  can  we  justly  .think  him  entitled  ?  I  know 
of  none,  except  our  pity ;  to  which,  indeed,  a  man- 
ner, so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  philosppher, 
and  unbecoming  the  patience  and  self-command  im- 
plied in  cool  inquiry,  seems  to  give  him  a  reason- 
able claim.  Since,  however,  with  this  defect  of 
discernment,  candour,  and  moderation,  philosophers 
as  well  as  z^ots,  infidels  as  weH  as  fanatics,  and 
men  of  the  world  as  well  as  priests,  are  sometimes 
chargeable,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  bestow  a 
few  reflections  on  it. 

i  6.  First,  to  recur  to  analog}'-,  and  the  reason 
of  the  thing :  I  believe  there  are  few  who  have  not 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  hear  a  man  warmly,  and 
with  the  very  best  intentions,  commend  another,  for 
an  action  which  in  reality  merited  not  praise  but 
blame.  Yet  no  man  would  call  the  person  who, 
through  simplicity,  acted  this  part,  a  slanderer; 
whether  the  fact  he  related  of  his  friend  were  true  or 
felse;  since  he  seriously  nieant  to  raise  esteem  of 
him :  for  an  intention  to  depreciate,  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  slander.  To  praise  injudiciously,  is  one 
thing ;  to  slander,  is  another.  The  former,  perhaps, 
will  do  as  much  hurt  to  the  character,  which  is 
the  subject  of  it,  as  the  latter :  but  the  merit  of 
liuman  actions  depends  entirely  on  the  motive. 
There  is  a  maliciousness  in  the  calumniator,  which 
no  person  who  reflects,  ii^  in  danger  of  confounding 
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with  Ae  unconscious  blundering  of  a  man,  whose 
jxaise  detracts  from  the  person  whom  he  means  to 
honour.  The  blasphemer  is  no  other  than  the  ca- 
lumniator of  Almighty  God.  To  constitute  the 
crime,  it  is  as  necessary  that  this  species  of  calumny 
be  intuitional,  as  that  the  other  be.  He  must  be 
one,  therefore,  who,  by  his  impious  talk,  endea- 
vours to  ^in^ire  others  with  the  same:  irreverence  to^ 
waidsthe  Deity,  or,  perl^ps,  abhorrence,  of  him, 
wMch  he  indulges  in  hinisejf.  And  though,  for  the 
hcmour  of  humafi'  aatufje,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  very 
few  ttrnve  at  liiis  enonfrious  guilt,  it  ought  not  to 
be  dissembled,  that  the  habitual  profanation  of  the 
name  and  attributes  of  God,  by  common  swearing, 
is  but  too  manifest  an  approach  towards  it.  There 
is  not  an  entire  coincidence.  The  latter  of  these 
vices  may  be  considered  as  resulting  solely  from  the 
defect  of  what  is  ^ood  in  principle  and  disposition; 
the  former,  from  the  acquisition  of  what  is  evil  in 
the  extreme :  but  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
them,  and  an  insensible  gradation  fit>m  the  one  to 
the  other.  To  accustom  one's  self  to  tr^t  the  So; 
vereign  of  the  universe  with  irreverent  familiarity, 
is  the  first  step ;  malignly  to  arraign  his  attributes, 
and  revile  his  providence,  is  the  last. 

§  7.  But  k  may  be  said,  that  ah  inquiry  into  the 
proper  notion  of  ^Xcurf^fiia,  in  the  sacred  writings, 
is  purely  a  matter  of  criticism,  concerning  the  im- 
port of  a  word,  whose  signification  must  be  ultimate- 
ly determined  by  scriptural  use.     Our  reasonings. 
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tberefore,  are  of  no  validity,  unless  they  are  sup- 
ported by  fact.  True :  but  it  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed, on  the  pther  hand,  that  as  the  word  ^Tioq^nii^iV^ 
when  men  are  the  objects,  is  manifestly  used  fw  in- 
tentional abuse,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  signifi- 
cation is  the  same,  when  God  is  the ,  object.  Nay, 
pcccH'ding  to  the  rules  of  criticism,;  i]t  is  evidence  suf- 
£cient,  unless  a  positive  proof  could  be  brong^  tiia^ 
die  wpird,  in  this  appUcatipn,  undergqe$  a  cbaijge^Qf 
meaning.  In  the  present  iostance,  howeiper,-  it  b 
unnecessary  to  recur  to  t^  presumpticm,  as  positive 
testin^ony  C9^  be  produced^  tibat  both  the  verb  mA 
the  noun  have  the  spme  meaning  in  these  difierent 
applications. 

(..8.  Lit  it  be  observed,  then,  that  scmietimes, 
in  the  same  sentence,  the  word  is  s4)plied  in  eom- 
jEnon  both  to  divine  and  to  human  beings,  which  are 
specified  as  the  objects^  and  construied  with  it,  and 
sometimes  the  word,  havii^  been  $q>pUed  to  one  of 
these,  is  rq)eated,  in  a^  application  to  the  other ; 
the  sacred  writers  thereby  shomi^^  .that  the  evil  is 
the  same  in  kind  in  both  cases,  and  that  the  cases 
are  discriminated  solely  by  the  digfiity  of  the  object. 
Thus  our  Lord  says  (as  in  the  common  translation), 
Jit  manner  of  blasphemy^  TUUSa  fi^MT^niiuij  shall 
be  forgiven  unia  men.:  but  the  bla^hmmff^  agetmst  the 
Holy  Ghosty  shall  not  be  forgiven^.     The  dtffer- 

^  Matth.  xii.  31.     See  the  passage  in  this  translatioD,  and* 
the  note  upon  it. 
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^fice  in  point  of  atrociousness  is  here  exceedingly 
great,  die  one  being  represented  as  unpardonaUe^ 
9nd  the  other  as  what  may  be  pardoned ;  but  this  is 
ea^hibited  as  resulting  purely  from  the  infinite  dispa- 
rity of  the  objects.  The  af^icaljon  of  the  same  name 
to  the  two  crimes  compared,  gives  us  to  understand 
the  immense  disprc^rtion  there  is,  in  respect  of 
gu3t,  between  the  same  criminal  behaviour,  when 
d^ed  against  our  fellow-creatuies,  and  when  di- 
mMd  Bgsamt  die  AuAor  df  ow  beii^.  As  the 
.Eagl^fa  word  bh^hem^  is  not  of  the  same  extent  of 
{^^ificadijHi  vnth  the  Greek,  and  is  not  properly  ap^ 
plied  to  ai^  alMise  veiled  against  nuui,  it  would  have 
been  better  here  to  have  chosen  a  comnum  term 
which  would  have  admitted  equdly  an  application  to 
GikKXy  siucfa  as  rtprmch  ot  detraction.  The  ex« 
pression  pf  the  Evangdist  Marie,  in  the  parallel 
^luee  ^,  is  to  the  same  purpose.  A^iin,  in  the  Acts, 
We^ve  heard  km  speak  blasphemous  words  j  'fm^ra 
^ESbo&ef^a?^^  Offainst  Moses,  and  against  God'^^  Like 
tothkis^bat  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  Mat  wiUi^sses  who  were  suborned  to  testify 
agamst  Naboth  say,  Thou  didst  blaspheme  God  and 
the  king^.  Though  the  word  in  the  Septuagint  is 
not  ^yjjKf^vntHVy  k^  is  a  term  which,  iiUhat  version, 
is  sometimes  used  synonymously,  as  indeed  are  all 
the  terms  which  in  the  original  denote  cursings  re^ 
vUingy  defammg. 

^Mki)l^  ill.  28,  29.  ^  Apts,  Ti.  11 . 
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JR  Further,  wijh.  the  account  given  above^ 
rf  the  nature  of  btasphemtfy  the  style  oS  Scripture 
^perfectly  agrees.  No  err€«^  coneemiii^  the  divine 
perfectims  can  be  grosser  than  those  of  poiytheists 
and  idolaters^  such  as  the  ancient  pagans.  Errors 
on  this^  if  on  any.  subject^  are  Miely  fundamentals 
Yet  those  errors  are  neveir  in  holy  writ  brought  un- 
der the  denoniinadon  of  blaaphemy :  nor  are  those 
who  mamtain  them  ever  styled  blasphemers.  Nay, 
among  those  who  are  m>  idolaters,  but  acknowle^e 
Ae  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature  (as  di^ 
all  the  Jewkh  sects),  it  is  not  sufficient  to  consfii- 
tute  this  crime,  that  a  man's  opinions  be,  in  their 
consequ6Dc6s»  derogatcHy  from  the  divine  majesty^ 
if  tihey  be  not  penDeived  to  be  so  by  him  who  holds 
them^  and  broached  on  purpose  to  diminish  meE^'s 
venemtion  of  God*  The  (pinions  of  the  Sadducees 
appear  in  efiect  to  have  detracted  from  the  justice^ 
thegoodness,  and  even  die  power  of  the  Deity,  as 
their  tendency  was  but  too  manifestly  to  di»inis):ik  ia 
men  the  fear  of  God»  and  conisequently  to  W€^€^i> 
their  obligatk^ns  to  obey  him.  Yet  neither  our  Sa- 
viour, rK>r  any  of  the  inspired  writers,  calls  them 
btasphe^motiSy  as  thos^  ppimons^  did  not  appear  to 
themselves  to  detract,  nor  werp  advanced  with  the 
intention  of  detracting,  from  the  honour  of  God« 
Our  Lord  only  sakl  to  the  Sadducees,  Ye  trt,^  not 
knmving  the  Scriptures y  nor  the  power  of  God^^. 
Nay,  it  does  not  appear  that  even  their  adversEuries 

33  Mattlu  xxih  19. 
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^  f^barisees,  though  the  first  wfaD  seem  to  haye  per- 
verted the  word  (as  shall  be  remarked  afterwards), 
and  though  immoderately  attadied  to  their  own  tenets, 
ever  reproached  them  as  blasphemous,  t>n  account  of 
^ek*  erroneous  opini(His«  Nor  is  indeed  the  epit^ 
Masph€7m>us^  or  any  sym^Dymous  tom,  ever  couplal 
in  Scripture  (as  is  common  in  modem  use)  with  doc* 
4rin€Sy  thoughts^  opinions^  It  is  never  applied  but  to 
words  and  spewhes.  A  blasphemous  opinjmiy  ot 
blasphemous  doctrine^  are  phrases,  which  (how  fami- 
liar soever  to  us)  are  as  unsuitable  to  the  scHptural 
idiom,  as  a  railing  opinion^  or  slanderous  doctrine^  is 
toours* 

$  10.  But  to  proceed  from  whsKt  is  not,  to  what 
is,  odiled  hia^hemy  in  Scripture  :  die  &rst  ifivine 
law  polished  against  it,  He  that  blasphemefh  the 
name  of  Hie  Lord  (or  Jehovah,  as  it  is  in  the  He* 
brtw)  shaU  be  put  to  deathly  when  considered,  along 
with  die  incidait  diat  occasi<Hied  it,  suggests  a  very 
atrocioBs  offence  in  words,  no  less  than  abuse  or 
imprecations,  vented  against  the  Deity.  For,  in 
what  \vay  soever  the  crime  of  the  man  there  men- 
tioned  be  inteipreted,  whe&er  as  committed  against  ^ 
Ae  true  God,  die  G^  <rf  Israel,  or  against  any  of 
the  £|lse  gods  whom  his  £g}rptian  father  worshipped, 
die  law  in  the  words  now  quoted  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  story  plainly 
show  that  die  words  which  he  had  used,  were  dero- 

^*  lier.  xxiv.  ^5,  16. 
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gatoiy  fk>m  1%  Godhead)  and  shocking  to  the  hear*- 
efs. 

Andf  if  we  add  to  this,  the  only  other  memO'* 
raWe  instioice,  in  sacred  history,  namely,  that  of 
Rabshakeh,  it  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  tibat  it  is 
sdely  a  malignant  attempt,  in  words,  to  lessoi  men's 
reverence  of  the  true  God,  and  by  vilifying  his  per- 
fections, to  prevent  their  placing  coi^jence  in  him^ 
which  is  called  in  Scripture  blasphemy y  when  the 
word  is  employed  to  denote  a  sin  cammitted  directly 
against  God.  This  was  manifestly  the  attempt  of 
Rabshakeh  when  he  said.  Neither  let  Hezekiah  make 
you  trust  in  the  Lord  (the  word  is  Jehovah),  sayingi 
Jehovah  will  surely  deliver  us.  Hath  any  ofthegod^ 
of  the  nations  delivered  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  ?  Where  ore  the  gods  ofHamath 
andofArpad?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaimy 
Henttj  and  Ivah?  Have  they  delivered  Samariahout 
of  my  hand  ?  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the 
countries,  that  have  delivered  their  country  out  of 
mine  handy  that  Jehovah  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out 
of  mine  hand  ^^  "i 

J  11.  Blasphemy,  I  acknowledge,  like  every 
other  species  of  de&mation,  may  proceed  from  ig^ 
norance  combined  with  rashness  and  presumption  ; , 
but  it  invariably  implies  (which  is  not  implied  in  mere 
error)  an  expression  of  contempt  or  detestaticxi,  and 
a  desire  of  producing  the  same  passions  in  others. 

35  2  Kings,  ±\}x\.  30.  33,  34,  35. 
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As  this  conduct,  however,  is  mope  heinous  in  the 
knowing  than  in  the  ignc»ant,  there  are  degrees  6f 
guilt  even  in  bla^hemy.  God's  liame  is  ^d  to  be 
blaiq^med  among  the<heathen,  through  the  scsuida- 
lous  coaduct  of  his  worshippers.  And  whcin  Nathan 
md  to  David,  £t/  this  deed  thou  haU  given  occas^ 
i0  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  to  blaspheme  ^y  his  design 
xvBS  evidently  to  charge  on  that  m^:mrch,  a  consi- 
derable share  of  the  guik  of  those  blasphemies  to 
which  his  heinous  transgression  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah,  wouW  give  rise  am6ng  their  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours: for  here,  as  in  odier  cases,  the  flagrant  ini- 
quil^  erf  the  servant,  rarely  fails  to  bring  reproach 
on  the  master,  and  on  the  service.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  a  most  flagitious  kind  of  t^phemy  whereof 
tiiose  men  are  guilty  who,  instead  of  being  brought 
to  repentance  by  the  plagues  wherewith  God.  visits 
them  for  their  sins,  are  fired  with  a  monstrous  kind 
of  revenge  against  their  Maker,  which  they  vent  in 
vain  curses  and  impious  reproaches.  Thus,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  we  are  informed  of  those  \i\S^blasphem- 
edthe  God  ofheaven^  because  of  their  puins  and  their 
saresy  andrepenied  not  qf  their  deeds  ^\ 

i  12.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  even  the 
inspired  penmen  of  the  New  Testament  sometimes 
use  the  word  with  greater  latitude  than  has  here 
been  given  it.  The  Jews  are  said,  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, to  have  spoken  against  the  things  preached  by* 

^  2  Sam.  xli.  14,  »  Rer.  xvi.  11. 
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Paul,  conirwiicting  and  bl$sph€mt^  '^  And  it  i| 
said  of  otbers  of  the  same  nation,  fFhen  they  opposed 
themselves  andblasphemed^^.  Now,  as  zeal  for  God 
and  religion  was  the  constant  pretext  of  die  Jews  for 
vindicating  their  opposition  to  Christianity^  it  can-^ 
not  be  imagined  Jhey  would  have  thrown  out  any 
thing  like  direct  blasphemy  or  reproaches  agaki^ 
God.  It  may,  therefore^  be  plausibly  urged,  tfail 
it  must  have  been  (if  we  may  borrow  a  term  from 
the  law)  such  ccMistructive  blasphemy,  as  when  we 
call  fundamental  errors  in  things  divine^  by  that  odi- 
ous name.  But  the  answer  is  easy.  It  has  been 
shown  already,  that  the  Greek  word  implies  no  more 
than  to  revile^  defame^  or  give  abusive  language^ 
As  the  term  is  general,  and  equally  applicable,  whe- 
ther God  be  the  object  of  the  abuse,. or  man,  it  ought 
never  to  be  rendered  blaspheme^  unless  when  the 
context  manifestly  restrains  it  to  the  former  applica*^ 
tion.  There  is  this  advantage,  if  the  case  were  du< 
bious,  in  i^tserving  the  general  term,  that  if  God 
h^  meant  ft  the  object  of  their  reproaches^  still  tlie 
version  is  ju^.  In  the  story  of  the  son  of  the  Isrs^. 
itish  woman,  the  terms  cursing  Gody  and  bhsphem- 
wg  him  ^%  are  used  synonymously ;  and,  in  regard 
to  Rabshakeh's  blasphemy,  the  phrases,  to  reprouck 
the  living  God  w  Jehovah^  and  to  blaspheme  him  ^* 
are  both  used  in  the  same  way :  but^  on  the  other 
hand,   if  the  writer  meant  abuse  levelled  against 

3«  Acts,  xiii.  45.  ^  xviii.  6.  «>  Lev.  xxir.  11.  14. 

^»  %  Kings,  xix.  4.  16.  22,  23. 
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men,  to  renter  it  blaspheme  is  a  rcal  mis-tmnslaiion, 
inasmuch  as,  by  representing  ti:ie  divine  maje^  as 
Ae  object,  which  the  English  word  blaspheme  ^^By^ 
does,  the  sense  is  totally  altered. 
^  Our  translators  have,  cm  c^her  occasions,  been 
nolseniable  of  this  that,^  in  none  of  the  places  marked 
in  the  thargin  ^,  have  they  used  blaspheme,  or  wif 
<rf  its  conjugates ;  but,  instead  of  it,.th^  words  rail^ 
jrevUey  report  slander ausltfy  speak  eml^  defame,  though 
the  word  in  the  original  b  the  same ;  nay»  in  some 
^ces>  where  Jesus  Christ  is  the  object,  they  trans- 
tete  it  in  the  same  manner^.  There,  can  be  no 
doubt  tibat,  in  the  two  pa^tages  quoted  from  the 
Acts,  the  Apostles  themselves  wore  the  6b}ectd.of 
the  abuse  which  fiery  zeal  prompted  their  country* 
men  to  throw  out  against  the  propagators  of  a  doc- 
trine, c6nsidered  by  them  as  subversive  of  the  re- 
gion of  their  fathers.  Both  passages  are  justly  len^ 
dered  by  Castallo:  fte  first,  Jud^  contradicebant 
ijis  qua  a  Paulo  dwebantur,  reclamantes  ac  conmci^. 
antes;  the  second,  Quumque  ilti  resisterent  ac  ma^ 
kdicerent.' 

§  13.  Th£  same  will  serve  for  answer  to  Ae  ob- 
jection founded  on  Paul's  saying  cf  himself  befiHig 
his  c^iversion,  that  he  was  a  blasphemer^;  the 

«  Rom,  ill.  8.  XIV.  6.  1  Cor.  iy.  13.  x.  30.  Eph.  i?.  31, 
1  Tim.  HI.  4,  Tit.  iii.  2.  1  Pet.  iy.  4.  14.  2  Pet.  ii.  10,  11. 
Jude,  9,  10. 

**  Matth.  xxvii.  39.     Mark,  xt.  29.     ILukd,  xxiii.  39. 

^*  iTim.  i.  13. 
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worfl  cmgtit  to  have  been  retidered  drfamer.  Of 
this  nee  can  make  no  doubt,  when  we  consider  the 
.faonourable  testimony  which  this  Apostle^  after  his 
conversion,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  of  his  own  piefcfr 
when  a  Jtfw,  Brethren^  said  he,  /  have  lived  in  all 
good  conscienee  before  God  (rather  towards  Oody  niB 
0€o,  not  evafTUm  w  0«i)  until  thk  day  ^\  This  ex« 
pression,  therefore,  regards  what  is  strictly  called 
duty  to  God.  But  could  he  have  made  thi^  declara^ 
tion,  if  his  conscience  had  charged  him  with  blas- 
phemy, of  all  crimes  against  God  the  most  heinous  ? 
l^bould  it  be  asked,  In  what  sense  could  he  chai^^e 
himself  with  defamati6n?  Whom  did  he  defione? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Not  only  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  head,  but  the  members  also  of  the  Chris- 
tian  community,  both  ministers  and  disciples.  Not 
that  he  considered  himself  as  guilty  of  this  qrime  by 
implication,  for  disbelieving  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
sirii ;  for  neither  Jews  nor  Bigans  are  ever  repre- 
sented  as  either  blasphemers  at  calumniators,  mere- 
ly for  their  unbelief;  but  because  he  was  conscious 
that  his  zeal  had  carried  him  mlich  further,  even  to 
exhibit  the  author  of  this  institution  as  an  impostor 
and  false  prophet,  and  his  Apostles  as  his  accomplices, 
in  maliciously  imposing  upon  the  nation,  and  sub* 
vertbg  the  true  religion.  That  he  acted  this  part, 
the  account  given  of  his  proceedings,  not  to  men- 
tion this  declaration,  afibrds  the  most  ample  evidence. 
We  are  told  that  he  breathed  out  threatenings  and 

«  Acts,  xxiii,  1. 
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slaughter  against. tibe  disciples^^^;  and  he  saysfeim* 
seif  that  he  was  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  and 
even  compelled  them  to  join  in  the  abuse  and  re- 
proaches *^.  of  which  he  accuses  himself  as  setting 
the  example.  And  though  I  doubt  not  that  in  this, 
Paul  acted  according  to  his  judgment  at  the  time; 
ftw  he  tells  us  expressly  that  he  thought  ver^y  with 
himself  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  ^^;  this  ignorance  did  kideed  ex* 
tenuate  his  crime,  but  not  excuse  it ;  fw  it  is  not  he 
cmly  who  invents,  but  he  also  who  malignantly  and 
ra^y^  or  without  examination  and  suffiaent  evi- 
di^ice,  propagates  an  evil  report  against  his  neighbour» 
who  is.  justly  accounted  a  defamen 

Nor  is  the  above-mentioned  the  only  place  where- 
in the  word  has  been  misinteq)reted  blasj^mer^ 
We  have  another  example,  in  the  character  which 
the  same  Apostle  gives  of  some.seducers  who  were 
to  appear  in  the  church,  and  of  whom  he  tells  us^ 
that  they  would  have  a  form  (f  godUnessj  but  with* 
out  the  power  ^^^  Now,  blasphemy  is  alike  incom«^ 
patible  with  both;  though  experience  has^own,  in 
all  ages,  thi^  dander  and  abu^ie,  vented  against  men, 
however  inconsistent  with  ti^  power  of  godliness, 
are  perfectly  compatibte  with  its  form.  Some  other 
places  in  tibc  New  Testament,  in  which  the  word 
Gug^t  to  have  been  tnuislated  in  its  greatest  latitude, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  dq£anation,  or  reviling  in  ge- 

^  Acts,  ix.  1,  ^^  Act«,  xxvi.  11. 

«Act»,xxvK9.  ^•aTim.  Ht6. 
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herri,  are  marked  in  tte  margin  **.  Indeed,  as  was 
hinted  before,  it  ought  always  to  be  so,  unless  where 
the  scope  of  the  passage  limits  it  to  that  impious  de« 
ftmation,  whereof  the  Deity  is  the  object. 

§  14*  I  KNOW  but  one  other  argument  that  can 
be  drawn  from  Scripture,  in  fevour  of  what  X  cidl 
the  controversial  sense  of  the  word  blasphemy  ;  that 
is,  as  applied  to  errors  which,  in  their  consequences, 
may  be  thought  to  derogate  from  the  perfections  or 
providence  of  God.  In  this  way  the  Pharisees,  oft- 
ner  than  onee,  employ  the  term  against  our  Lord ; 
and,  if  their  authority  were  to  us  a  sufficient  war« 
rant,  I  should  admit  this  plea  to  be  decisive.  But 
the  question  of  importance  to  us  is,  Have  we  the  au- 
thority  of  any  of  the  sacred  writers  for  this  applica- 
tion of  the  word  ?  Did  our  Lord  himself,  or  any  of 
his  Apostles,  ever  retort  this  chai^  upon  the  Phari. 
*«ees  ?  Yet  it  caimot  be  denied,  that  the  doctriiK  then 
in  vogue  widi  them  gave,  in  many  things,  if  this  had 
been  a  legitimate  use  of  the  term  htasphemi/y  a  feir 
handle  for  such  recrimination.  They  made  void,  we 
are  told,  the  commandment  of  God,  to  make  room 
fcM-  their  tradition  " ;  and  thus,  in  effect,  set  i^  their 
own  authority,  in  opposition  to  that  of  their  Cre- 
ator*  They  di^ars^d  the  morat  duties  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  exalt  positive    and  ceremonial  obser- 

'  w  Matth.  xii.  31.  xv.  19.     Mark,  iii.  28,  29.    vii.  22.  Luke, 
xxii.  65.     Col.  Hi.  8.     James,  ii.  7. 
*"  Matth.  XV.  6.     Mark,  vii.  13. 
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vances  ^.  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  by  ^e  tisacbers  of 
religion,  without  some  misrepresentation  of  die  moral 
attributes  of  the  Lawgiver,  whose  character  is  thorqby 
degraded,  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Yet  there  if, 
nowhere,  the  most  distant  insinuation  given  that^  on 
any  of  these  accounts,  they  were  liable  to  the  char|^ 
of  blasphemy.  / 

But  no  sooner  did  Jesus  say  to  the  paralytic,  Thy 
jiins  are  forgiven  thee^  than  the  Scribes  laid  hold  of 
the  expression.  This  man  blasphemethy  s^d  they  t 
ffTio  can/orgive  sins  but  God  *^  ?  Their  pl^  was,  it 
is  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  God.  Grotius 
observes  justly  of  this  application  of  the  term,  Di^i^ 
fur  hie  l^^>MS^Yi(isiv^  non  qui  Deo  makdicitj  sedqui 
qmd  Dei  esty  sibi  arrogaU  Such,  undoubtedly, 
was  their  notion  of  the  matter.  But  I  do  not  see 
any  warrant  they  had  ioc  thus  extending  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.  In  the  smiple  and  primitive  Im- 
port of  the  name  blasphemer ,  it  could  hot  be  more 
perfecdy  defined  in  Lodn,  than  by  these  three  words, 
qui  Deo  makdicit ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  generality  of  expositors,  who  seem  to  think,, 
that  if  Jesus  had  not  been  the  Messiah,  or  authorized 
of  God  to  declare  to  men  the  remission  of  their 
sins,  the  Scribes  would  have  been  right  in  their  ver- 
dict. On  the,  contrarj%  if  one,  .  unauthorized  of 
Heaven,  had  said  what  our  Lord  is  recorded  to  have 
said  to  the  paralytic,  he  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 

^  Matth.  xxiii.  23.     Luke,  xl.  42, 
«  Matth.  Ix.  3.     Mark,  ii.  7. 
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have  been  liable  to  that  accusation  :  he  would  have 
been  chargeable  with  great  presumption,  I  acknow- 
ledge ;  and  if  he  had  been  conscious  that  he  had  no 
wthority,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  impie- 
ty ;  but  every  species  of  impiety  is  not  blasphemy. 
Let  us  call  things  by  their  {Nroper  names.  If  any  of 
us  usurp  a  privilege  that  belongs,  exclusively,  to 
another  man,  or,  if  we  pretend  to  have  his  autfac»i' 
ty,  when  we  have  it  not,  our  conduct  is  very  crimi- 
nal ;  but  nobody  would  confound  this  crime  with 
calumny.  No  more  can  the  other  be  termed  blasrf 
phemyy  especially  when  it  results  from  misapprehen--^ 
sion,  and  is  unaccompanied  with  a  malevolent  inten- 
tion, either  to  depreciate  the  character,  or  to  defisat 
the  purpose,  of  the  Almi^ty.  The  false  prophets^ 
who  knowii^ly  told  lies  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
pretended  a  commission  from  him,  which  they  knew 
they  had  not,  were  Ual)le  to  death ;  but  they  are 
nowhere  ssud  to  blaspheme,  that  is,  to  revile,  or  to 
de&me,  their  Maker.  Much  less  could  it  be  said 
of  those  who  told  untruths  through  mistsd^e,  and 
without  any  design  of  detracting  from  God. 

This  polemic  application  of  the  term  blasphemy 
must,  therefore,  have  originated  in  the  schools  of 
the  rabbies,  and  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  in  general  vogue  with 
the  Scribes.  Nay,  which  is  exceedingly  repugnant 
to  the  original  import  of  the  name,  they  even  sq>plied 
it  to  expressions  which  did  not  refer  to  perscms,  but  . 
to  things.      Thus,   the  historian,  in   relating   the 
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charge  brought  against  Stephen,  acquaints  us  *\  that 
tkey  set  up  false  witnesses^  which  said^  This  man 
ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  words  against  this 
holy  place,  and  the  law  :  an  application  of  the  word, 
perhaps  till  then  unexampled.  But  we  need  not 
wonder  at  this  liberty,  when  we  consider,  tliat  the 
perversion  o£  the  term  answered  for  them  a  double 
purpose  ;  first,  it  afforded  them  one  easy  expedient 
for  rendering  a  person,  whom  they  disliked,  odious 
to  the  people,  amongst  whom  the  very  suspicion 
of  blasphony  excited  great  abhorrence ;  secondly,  it 
increased  their  own  jurisdiction.  Blasphemy  was  a 
coital  crime,  the  judgment  whereof  was  in  the 
saiAedfim,  of  whom  the  chief  priests,  and  some  of 
the  Scribes,  always  jnsKle  the  principal  part.  The 
&rther  the  import  of  the  word  \vas  extended,  the 
more  cases  it  brought  under  their  cognizance,  arid 
the  more  persons  into  their  power.  Hence  it  pro- 
*ceeded,  that  the  word  blasphemy ,  which  originally 
me^mt  a  crime  no  less  than  maliciously  reviling  the 
Lord  of  the  universe,  was  at  length  construed  to  im- 
ply the  broaching  of  any  tenet,  or  the  expressing  of 
ai^  sentiment  (with  whatever  view  it  was  done), 
which  did  not  quadrate  with  the  reigning  doctrine. 
For  that  doctrine,  being  presupposed  to  be  the  in-' 
fallible  will  of  God,  whatever  of^sed  it  was  said, 
by  implication,  to  revile  its  Author.  Such  will  ever 
be  the  case,  when  the  principles  of  human  policy  are 
grafted  upon  religion. 

5<  Acts,  vi.  1?.. 
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}  15.  When  we  consider  tMs,  and  rmark,  at  tlte 
same  time,  with  what  plainiiess  our  Lord  condemned, 
in  many  particulars,  both  the  maxims,  and  the  prac^ 
tice,  of  the  Pharisees,  we  cannot  be  suiprised  that, 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  th$ut  vindictive  and  en^ 
vious  sect  traduced  him  to  the  people,  as  a  person 
chargeable  with  diis  infernal  guilt.  Once,  indeed, 
some  of  them  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  up  stones 
to  stone  him  *^  .•  for  that  was  the  punishment  which 
the  law  had  awarded  against  blasphemers.  But  he 
thought  proper  then  to  elude  their  malice,  and,  by 
the  answer  he  gave  to  their  unmeritedreproach,  evi- 
dently  showed  that  their  application  of  the  term  was 
unscriptural  **•  Those  who,  on  other  occasions, 
watched  our  Lord  to  entrap  him  in  his  words,  seem 
to  have  had  it  principally  in  view  to  extract  either 
blasphemy  or  treason  from  what  he  said.  By  the 
first,  they  could  expose  him  to  the  fury  c^  the  popu« 
We,  or,  perhaps,  subject  him  to  the  Jewish  rulers ; 
and,  by  the  second,  render  him  obnoxious  to  the  Ro- 
man procurator.  What  use  they  made  of  both  articleg 
at  last,  is  known  to  every  body.  Ncm:  let  it  be  im* 
agined  that,  at  his  trial,  the  circmmstance,  apparently 
slight,  of  the  high  priest's  rending  his  clothes,  when 
he  pronounced  him  a  blasphemer,  an  example  which 
must  have  been  quickly  followed  by  the  whole  san- 
hedrim, and  all^thin  hearing,  was  not  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  for  effecting  their  malicious  pur^ 
.,f 

«  John,  X.  31.  33.  ^  John,  x.  34,  35,  36. 
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pose.  We  have  reason  to  belieye,  that  it,  contributed 
not  a  little,  in  working  so  wc^derful  a  change  in  the 
•multitude,  and  in  bringing  tljem  to  view  the  man 
with  detestation,  to  whom  so  short  while  before  they 
'  were  almost  resadty  to  |my  divine  honours. 

§  16.  But  here  it  may  be  aKked,  *Catt  wetiQt 

*  then  KTjr,  with  truth,  <rf  any  of  &e  .fiklse  ^adhers, 

*  who  have  arisen  ift  the  <Aurcl^  tJiat  they  vented 
^  blasphemies  V  To  affirm  that  ive  oannot,  would,  I 
acknowledge,  be  to  eft*  in  the  opposite  ex^me* 
Justin  Martyr  says  of  Marcimi  ^\  that  he  taiight  ma- 
ny to  blaspheme  the  «Mak€r  of  the  World.  Npw,  itis 
impossible  to  deny  the  justice  of  dus  cl^rge,  if  we 
admit  the  trutb  of  whM  Irenseus^^  and  c^ers,  af- 
firm; conconkig  thai  bold  heresiaroh,  tp  wit,  tliat  he 
maintained,  that  the  Author  of  our  being,  the  God 
rf  Israel,  who  gave  the  law  by  Moses,  and  spoke  by 
^e  Prophets^  is  one  who  petpetrales  injuries,  and 
delights  in  war,  is  fickle  in  his  opinions,  and  incon- 
sistent withJiimself.  If  this  representation  of  Mar- 
cion's  doctrine  be  just,  who  would  not  say  that  he 
reviled  lus  Creaflor,  and  attempted  to  alienate  from 
him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  creatures  ?  The 
blasphemy  of  Rabshakeh  was  aimed  only  against  the 
power  of  God ;  Marcion's,  not  so  much  gainst  his 
power,  as  against  hi$  wisdom  and  his  goodness.  Both 
equally  manifested  an  in|enti(m  of  subverting  the 
faith  and  veneration  of  his  worshippers.    Now,  it  is 

*^Apol.2.  *«  Lib.  i.  c.  29.*      ' 
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only  what  can  be  called  a  direct  attack,  not  such  as 
is  made  out  by  implication,,  upon  the  perfections  of 
the  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  what'  clearly  displays 
die  intenti(Hi  of  lessening  men's  reverence  of  him> 
that  is  blasphemy,  in  the  meaning  (I  say  not  of  the  ' 
rabbies,  or  of  the  canonists,  but)  of  the  sacred  code. 
In  short,  such  false  and  ii^mious  lai^^e,  and  oiify 
iachy  as,  Vi^n  applied  to  men,  would  be  denominated 
remRngy  abusing^  doming,  is,  when  sqiplied  to  God, 
blasphemy.  The  same  terms  in  the  original  tongues 
are  used  for  both ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  be^i 
better,  for  preventmg  mistakes,  that  in  modon  tongues 
also,  the  same  terms  were  empk^ed.  Indeed,  if  we 
can  dqpend  on  the  justness  of  the  accounts  which 
remain  of  the  oldest  sectaries,  there  wore  some 
who  went  greater  lengths  in  this  way  ths»  even 
Marcion* 

§  X7.  Before  I  finish  diis  topic,  it  will  naturaUy 
occur  to  inquire.  What  that  is,  in  particular,  which 
our  Lord  denominates  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  ^^?  It  is  f(H^ign  from  my  present  purpose^ 
to  enter  minutely  into  the  discussion  of  this  difficult 
question.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  observe,  that  this 
blasphemy  is  certainly  not  of  the  constructive  kind, 
but  direct,  manifest,  and  malignant  First,  it  is 
qientioned  as  comprehended  under  the  same  genus 
with  abuse  against  man,  and  contradistinguished  on. 
ly  by  the  object.     Secondly,  it  is.further  explained, 

^  l^ftltii.  xii.  31,  32.     Mark,  iii.  28,  29,     Luke,  xii.  10. 
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by  being  called  'speaking  against^  in  badi  cases. 
"Hg  av  etnyi  Xoyov  xa/ta  w  W  *r8  a/^^poTts^ — ^^0$  S^av 
emyj  xara  rs  nvsviiarog  ts  oyttt.  The  expressions 
are  the  same,  in  effect,  in  all  the  Evangelists  who 
mention  it,  and  imply  such  an  opposition  as  is  both 
^entional  and  malevolent.  This  cannot  have  been 
the  case  of  all  who  disbelieved  the  mission  of  Jesus, 
and  even  decried  his  miracles ;  many  of  wKom,  we 
have  reason  to  think,  were  afterwards  converted  by 
the  Apostles.  But  it  is  not  impossible,  that  it  may 
have  been  the  wretched  case  of  some  who,  instigat- 
ed by  worldly  ambition  and  avarice,  have  slandered 
what  they  knew  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  and,  against 
conviction,  reviled  his  work  as  the  operation  of  evil 
spirits. 

♦ 

§  18.  A  LATE  writer  %  more  ingenious  than 
judicious,  has,  after  making  some  just  remarks  on 
this  subject,  proceeded  so  £ir  as  to  maintain  that 
there  can  be  no  such  crime  as  blasphemy.  His  ar- 
gument  (by  substituting  defamation  for  blasphemy, 
defame  for  blaspheme,  and  man  for  God)  serves 
equally  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  crime  as  de- 
famation, and  stands  thus :  ^  Defamation  presuppo- 

*  ses  malice  ;  where  there  is  malice,  there  is  misap- 

*  prehension.     Now  the  person  who,  misapjwehend- 
'  ing  another,  defames  him,  does  nd  more  than  put 

*  the  man's  name,'  (I  use  the  author's  phraseology) 

*  to  his  own  misapprehensions  of  him.     This  is  sa 

'^  Independent  Whig,  No.  65.  »     . 

VOL.    II.  13 
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^  &r  fixim  speaking  evil  of  the  mafty  ^t  it  is  not 
^  speaking  of  him  at  all.    It  is  only  speaking  evil  df 

*  a  wild  idea,  of  a  cr^ture  of  the  imagination^  airf 

*  existing  nowhere  but  there  •*•*  From  this  clear 
maimer  of  reasoning,  the  following  corollary,  very 
comfortable  to  those  whom  the  world  has  hitherto 
misnamed  slanderers,  may  fiiirly  be  deduced.  If 
you  have  a  spite  against  any  man,  you  may  freely 
indulge  your  malevolence^  in  saying  of  him  all  the 
evil  you  can  think  of.  That  you  cannot  be  jusdy 
charged  with  defamation,  is  demonstrable.  If  all 
that  you  say  be  true,  he  is  not  injured  by  you,  and 
therefore  you  are  no  d^ractor.  If  ih&  whde  or  part 
be  false,  what  is  false  does  not  reach  him.  Your 
abuse  in  diat  case  is  levelled  against  an  ideal  being, 
a  chimera  to  which  you  only  affix  his  name  (a  luere 
trifle,  for  a  name  is  but  a  sound),  but  with  which 
the  man's  real  character  is  not  concerned.  There- 
fore, whoi  you  have  said  the  worst  that  malice  and 

^^  That  the  reader  maj  be  satisfied  that  I  do  not  wrong  this 
author,  I  shall  annex,  in  his  own  words,  part  of  his  reasoning 
concerning  blasphemy.  ^^  As  it  is  a  crime  that  implies  malice 
^  against  God,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive  bow  any  man  can 
'^  commit  it.  A  man  who  knows  God,  camiot  speak  evil  of 
^^  him.  And  a  man  who  knows  him  not,  and  reviles  him,  does 
'^  therefore  revile  him,  because  he  knows  him  not.  He  therew 
^^  fore  puts  the  name  of  God  to  his  own  misapprdiensions  of 
^^  God.  This  is  so  far  from  speaking  evil  of  the  Deity,  that 
'^  it  is  not  speaking  of  the  Deity  at  all.  It  is  only  speaking 
^^  evtl  of  a  wild  idea,  of  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  exists 
^*  ing  nowhere  but  there," 
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i^^entment  can  suggest,  you  sife  not  chargeable  with 
defiunadon,  which  was  the  point  to  be  proved.  Thus 
the  argument  of  that  volaiile  author  goes  further  to 
emancipate  men  from  ^  Ae  restramts  of  reason  and 
conscience  than^  I  beliere^  he  himself  was  aware* 
He  cmly  intended  by  it,  as  on^  would  think,  to  re- 
lease us  from  the  fear  of  God ;  it  is  equally  well  cal- 
culated  for  freeing  us  from  all  regard  to  m^i.  Are 
we  from  this  to  form  an  idea  of  the  liberty,  hoih  sa- 
cred and  civily  of  which  that  author  affected  to  be 
considered  as.  the  patron  and  friend ;  and  of  the  de- 
ference he  professes  to  ^tertain  for  the  Scriptures 
and  primitive  Christianity  ?  I  hope  not ;  for  he  is  far 
Jbxmi  being  at  all  times  consistent  with  himself.  Of 
the  many  evidences  which  might  be  brought  of  this 
charge,  one  is,  that  no  man  is  readier  than  he  to 
throw  the  imputation  of  blasphemy  on  those  whose 

i^inions  differ  frupi  his  own  ^. 

• 

^^  In  t^e  dedication  of  the  book  to  the  lower  house  «f  convo. 
cation,  the  author  advises  them  to  clear  themselves  from  the  im. 
putation  of  maintaining  certain  ungodly  tenets,  by  exposing  the 
blasphemies  of  those  of  their  own  body :  in  No.  23,  we  are  told 
that  false  zeal  talks  blasphew^  in  the  name  of  the  I<ord ;  in  No, 
24,  that  perflecutors  biasphemousl^  pretend  to  be  serving  God ; 
$nd  in  No.  27,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  attempt  to 
persuade  people  that  God  takes  pleasure  in  vexing  his  crea- 
tures. More  examples  of  the  commission  of  this  impracticable 
^rirne  might  be  produced  from  that  author,  if  necessary* 
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PART  III. 


OF    SCHISM. 


The  next  term  I  proposfcd  to  examiiie  critically 
was  axi^lKf*,  schism.  The  Greek  word  frequently 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  has  only 
once  been  rendered  schism  by  our  translators.   How-  i 

ever,  the  frequency  of  the  use  among  theologians  has 
made  it  a  kind  of  technical  term  in  relation  to  eccle-  I 

siastical  matters ;  and  the  way  it  has  been  bandied, 
as  a  term  of  ignominy,  from  sect  to  sect  reciprocally, 
makes  it  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  genuine  meaning  it  bears  in  holy  writ* 
In  order  to  this,  let  us,  abstracting  alike  from  the 
uncandid  representations  of  all  zealous  party-men, 
have  recourse  to  the  oracles  of  truth,  the  source  of 
light  and  direction. 

i  2.  As  to  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  wcwd 
axiciia^  when  applied  to  objects  merely  material, 
there  is  no  difference  of  sentiments  amongst  inter- 
preters. Every  one  admits  that  it  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered rent^  breach,  or  separation.  In  this  sense 
it  occurs  in  the  Gospels,  as  where  our  Lord  sayB, 
No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  chth  to  an  old  gar- 
ment: for  that  which  is  put  in  to f Hit  upy  taktth 
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fiom  the  garment^  and  the  rent  is  made  worse  ^. 
Xeipov  cxf^itOL  yiverai.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in 
the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  ^.  From  this  sense  it 
is  transferred  by  metaphor  to  things  incorporeal. 
Thus  it  is  used  once  and  again  by  the  Evangelist 
John,  to  signify  a  difference  in  opinion  expres$ed  in 
words.  Of  the  contest  among  the  Jews,  concern- 
ing  Jesus,  some  maintaining  that  he  was,  others  that 
he  was  not,  the  Messiah ;  tlfe  sacred  historian  says, 
S^giOTji^a  HP  €v  to  ox^  eyevsro  it'  avrov.  Sto  there 
was  a  division  among  the  people^  because  of  hvm  ®*. 
Here,  it  is  plain,  the  word  is  used  ift  a  sense  perfect- 
ly indifferent;  for,  it  was  neither  in  the  true  opinion 
supported  by  one  side,  nor  in  the  false  opinion  sup- 
ported by  the  other,  that  the  svhism  or  division  lay, 
but  in  the  opposition  of  these  two  opinions.  In  this 
sense  of  the  word,  there  would  have  been  no  schism^ 
if  they  had  been  all  of  one  opinion,  whether  it  ]|ad 
been  the  true  opinion,  or  the  false.  The  wwd  is  used 
precisely  in  the  same  signification  by  this  Apos- 
tle, in  two  other  places  of  his  Gospel  marked  in  the 
margin  ®^  . 

J  3.  But  it  is  not  barely  to  a  declared  difference 
in  judgment,  that  even  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word  is  confined.  As  breach  or  rupture  is  the  li- 
teral import  of  it  in  our  language ;  wherever  these 
words  may  be  figuratively  applied,  the  term  cfx^cffm 

"  Matth.  ix.  16.  ^  Mark,  ii.  21. 

^^  JohB,  vii.  43.  ^^  John,  k.  16.  x.  19. 
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seems  likewiae  capable  of  an  applkalicxi.  It  iavarii^ 
ably  peesupposes  that  among  tibose  things  wbereof  h 
is  affirmed,  there  subsisted  an  union  formerly,  and  , 
as  invambly  denotes  that  the  union  subsists  no  loi^;er: 
In  this  manner  the  Apostle  Paul  uses  the  w<»id,  ap- 
plying it  to  a  particular  church  or  Christian  congre- 
gation.  Thus  he  .adjures  the  Corinthians  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  thafe  be  no  divisions 
or  schisms  among  thenl  ^,  Iva  fin  V  ^  ^f^^  cx^fta^ 
ta ;  and  in  another  pkce  of  the  same  Epistle  ^,  he 
tells  them,  I  hear  that  there  are  divisions  w  schkms 
among  you,  axso  axi^ftOLta  ev  vfitv  vnapx^'^*  ^^ 
order  to  obfcdn  a  proper  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
breach  or  schism  in  this  application,  we  must  fcnrm 
a  just  notion  of  that  which  constituted  the  union 
whereof  the  schism  was  a  violation.  Now  the  great 
and  powerful  cement  which  united  the  souls  of  Chris- 
tians, was  their  mutual  love.  Their  hearts,  in  the 
emphatical  la^uage  of  holy  writ,  were  knit  together 
hi  lave  ^.  This  ted  been  declared  by  their  Master 
to  be  the  distinguishing  badge  of  their  profession. 
Btf  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples^ 
if  ye  have  lave  one  to  another'^.  Their  partaking 
of  the  same  baptism,  their  professing  the  same  faith, 
their  enjoying  the  same  promises,  and  their  joining 
in  the  same  religious  service,  formed  a  connection 
merdy  external  and  of  litde  significance,  unless, 
agreeably  to  the  Apostle's  expression  ^\  it  was  root- 

»^  1  Cor. !,  lb.  «  1  Cor.  xi.  18.  <»  Col.  Ji.  % 

^  John,  xiii.  35.  ^»  Eph.  iii.  17. 
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ed  and  grounded  in  love.  As  this^  tiiinefttie,  b  the 
great  criterion  of  the  Christian  cfaaractar,  ami  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  unitjr,  whatever  lAieimtes 
the  aflfections  of  Chrktians  from  m^  another,  is  nia- 
mfestly  subversive  q£  bodi,  and  may  conseqaendyt 
with  die  greatest  trudi  and  eneigy,  be  denominated 
schism.  It  is  not  so  much  what  makes  an  otitward 
distinction  or  separation  (though  this  also  may  in  a 
lower  decree  be  so  denominated),  as  what  {utxiuces 
an  alienation  of  the  heart,  whkh  constitutes  schism 
in  the  sonse  of  the  Aposde ;  for  this  strikes  directly 
at  the  vitals  of  Chriiitianii^.  Indeed  both  the  evil 
and  the  danger  of  the  fcHtner,  that  is,  an  external 
separation,  is  principally  to  be  esdmate4  from  its  in- 
tMctme  upon  the  latter,  that  is,  in  producing  an  ali-^ 
enation  of  heart ;  fbr  it  is  in  the  union  of  affection 
among  Christiacns,  that  the^  spirit,  the  life,  and  the 
power,  of  religion,  are  principally  placed, 

*"  §  4.  It  may  be  ssud,  Does  it  not  rather  appear, 
from  the  passage  first  quoted,  to  denote  such  a 
breach  of  that  visible  unity  in  the  outward  order 
setded  in  their  assemblies,  as  results  from  some  jar- 
ring in  their  religious  opinions,  and  by  consequence  in 
die  expressions  they  adopted?  This,  I  own^  b  what  the 
words  in  immediate  connexion,  considered  by  them- 
selves, would  naturally  suggest.  /  beseech  yoUf  bre^ 
threuy  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  things  and  that  there 
be  no  divisions  (schisms)  among  youy  and  that  ye  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the 
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mfne  judgment  ^^.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  cer- 
tain  unanimity,  or  a  declared  assent  to  the  great  ar- 
ticles of  the  Christian  profession,  was  necessary  in 
every  one,  in  order  to  his  being  admitted  to,  and 
kept  in  the  communion  of,  the  church.  But  then 
it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  ar- 
ticles were  at  diat  time,  few,  simple,  and  perspicuous. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  unhappy  consequences  of  the 
disputes  that  have  arisen  in  die  churcih,  and  of  the 
n^tnner  in  which  tliese  have  been  managed,  that  such 
terms  of  communion  have  since  been  multiplied,  in 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  not  a  little 
perplexed  with  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  scho- 
lastic quibbles.  Whether  this  evil  consequence  was, 
in  its  nature,  avoidable,  or,  if  it  was,  in  what  man-, 
ner  it  might  have  been  avoided,  are  questions,  though 
important,  foreign  to  the*  present  purpose.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  several  phrases  used  by  tlie 
Apostles,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  such  as  o^o^^po- 
VBq^  to  avro  ^povtsvteg^  and  some  others,  commonly 
understood  to  mean  unanimous  in  opinion,  denote, 
more  properly,  coinciding  in  aflfection,  concurring  in 
love,  desire,  hatred,  and  aversion,  agreeably  to  the 
common  import  of  the  verb  ^oveiv  both  in  sacred 
authors  and  in  profane,  which  is  more  stricdy  ren.« 
dered  to  savour,  to  relish,  than  to  be  of  opinion. 

^5.    Furthi;r,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  mat- 
ters whereby  the  essentials  of  the  faith  are  notaffect- 

7«l  Cor.  1.10. 
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^.  ed,  much  greater  indulgence  to  diversity  of  opinion 

was  given,  in  those  pure  and  primitive  times,  than 
has  been  allowed  since,  when  the  externals,  or  the 
form  of  religion  came  to  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of 
the  essentials,  or  the  power,  and  a  supposed  c<»Tect- 
ness  of  judgment  made  of  greater  account  than  pu- 
rity of  heart.  In  tlie  apostolic  age,  which  may  be 
styled  the  reign  of  charity,  their  mutual  forbear- 
ance  in  regard  to  such  differences,  was  at  once  an 
evidence,  anii^an  exercise,  of  this  divine  principle. 
Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faithy  says  our  Apostle,  re- 
ceive yey  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations.  For  one 
believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things :  another  who  is 
,  weakyeateth  herbs*  Let  not  him  that  eatethy  despise 
him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  who  eateth  noty 
judge  him  that  eateth"^^.     One  man  esteemeth  one 

[day  above  another:  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  As  to  these  disputable  points,  let  every  man 
be  fully  perstiaded  in  his  own  mind''\  and,  as  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  act  according  to  his  per- 
suasion. But  he  does  not  permit  even  him  who  is 
in  the  right,  to  disturb  his  brother's  peace,  by  such 
unimportant  inquiries.  Hast  thou  faith?  says  he; 
the  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  truth  on  the 
point  in  question  ?  Have  it  to  thyself  before  God. 
Happy  is  he  who  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing 
which  he  alloweth  ^'.  And  in  another  place.  Let  usy 
thereforcy  as  many  as  be  perfect y  be  thus  minded; 

^3  Rom.  xiv.  1,  %  3.  '*  Rom.  xit.  5, 

^^  Rom.  xiT.  2«. 

■  .     / 
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and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded^  God  shall 
reveal  even  this  unto  you.  Nevertheless^  whereto  xt>€ 
have  already  attained^  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule^ 
let  us  mind  the  same  thing  ''\  We  are  to  remember, 
that  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink j  so 
neither  is  it  logical  acuteness  in  distinction,  or  gram- 
matical accuracy  of  expression ;  but  it  is  righteous- 
ness y  and  peace  y  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  he 
that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ  is  acceptable  to 
Godf  and  approved  of  men  ^. 

I  6.  Now,  if  we  inquire,  by  an  examination  of 
the  context,  into  the  nature  of  those  difierences 
among  the  Corinthians,  to  which  Paul  affixes  the 
name  ifxasitxvta^  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
no  cause  of  difference  is  suggested,  which  Has  any: 
the  least  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  or  to 
any  opinions  that  might  be  formed  concerning  them. 
The  fault  which  he  stigmatized  with  that  odious  ap- 
pellation, consisted,  th^i,  solely  in  an  undue  attach- 
ment to  particular  persons,  under  whom,  as  chiefs 
or  leaders,  the  people  severally  ranked  themselves, 
2^d  thus,  without  msd^ing  separaite  communions, 
formed  distinctions  lamong  themselves,  to  the  mani- 
fest prejudice  of  the  common  bond  of  charity,  class- 
ing themselves  under  diierent  heads.  Now  this  I 
say^  adds  the  Apostle,  that  every  one  of  you  saithy  I 
am  of  Pauli  and  I  of  jipoUoSf  and  I  of  Cephas ^ 
and  I  of  Christ  ^'.     It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 

7«  Phil.  iii.  15,  16.        ^'^  Rom.  xl?.  17,  18.'       ^  1  Cor.  i.  12- 
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of  the  differences  among  the  Roman  converts,  con- 
oeming  the  observa|ice  of  days,  and  the  distmction 
ofxtk^at^y  which  vwc^  ^ould  think  more  material,  a$ 
they  more  nearly  affect  the  justiiess  of  religious  sen- 
timents, and  the  purity  of  religious  practice,  the 
Aposde  makes  so  little  account,  that  he  will  not  per- 
mit them  tQ  faarasi^  one  another  with  such  questions ; 
but  enj(»ns  them  to  allow  eveiy  one  to  follow  his 
own  judgment ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  greatly 
alarmed  at  differences  ampi^  the  Cprinthians,  in 
which,  as  they  result  solely  firoitt  particular  attache 
ments  and  personal  esteem,  neither  the.  &ith  nor  th^ 
practice  of  a  Christian  appears  to  have  ^n  immediate 
concern.  But  it  wtLs.  not  without  treason  that  he 
made  this  dbtinction.  Th^  hurt  threatened  by  the 
latter  w%6  directly  against  that  extensive  love  com- 
manded l^  the  Christiai^  hw ;  bi|t  not  less  truly, 
though  moi^  iifdirecdy,  against  the  Christian  doc- 
trine ai^d  mannas  By  attactui^  themselves  strong-  * 
ly  td  humain,  and  consequently  fallible,  teachers  and 
guides,  they  weakened  the  tie  which  bound  tliem  to 
the  only  diviiie  guide  and  teacher,  the  Messiah,  and 
therefore  to  that  also  which  bound  them  all  one  to 
another. 

(  7.  What  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  such  distinc- 
tions in  the  chbrch  of  Corinth,  we  are  not  informed, 
nor  is .  it  material  for  us  to  know.  From  what  fol- 
lows in  the  Epi^e,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they 
might  have  thought  it  proper  in  this  manner  to  range 
themselves,  under  those  who  had  been  the  instru- 
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ments  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  or  per- 
haps, those  by  whom  they  had  been  baptized,  or 
for  whom  they  had  contracted  a  special  veneration. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  petty  differences, 
as  we  should  account  them,  had  already  begun  to 
produce  consequences  unfriendly  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  solely 
that  the  Apostle  considers  them,  and  tiot  as  having 
an  immediate  bad  influence  on  its  doctrine.  Thus 
resuming  the  subject,  he  says,  Ye  are  j/et  carnal; 
for  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife 
and  divisions  J  are  ye  not  carnal^  and  walk  as  men  ? 
For  while  one  satthy  lam  ofPaul^  and  another  I  am 
ofApollosj  are  ye  not  carnal?'^  Thus  it  is  uncon- 
trovertible, in  the  first  place,  that  the  accusation  im- 
ports that  the  Corinthians,  by  their  conduct,  had 
given  a  wound  to  charity,  and  not  that  they  had 
made  any  deviation  from  the  faith  ;  and  in  the  se*^ 
cond  place,  that,  in  the  apostolical  acceptation  of  the 
word,  men  may  be  schismatics,  or  guilty  of  schism, 
by  such  an  alienation  of  affection  from  their  brethren 
as  violates  the  internal  union  subsisting  in  the  hearts 
of  Christians,  though  there  be  neither  error  in  doc- 
trine, nor  separation  from  communion,  and  conse- 
quently no  violation  of  external  unity  in  ceremonies 
and  worship.  Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  in  the 
fourth  century  (however  remote  from  truth  the 
leading  principles  of  his  party  were  on  more  impor- 
tant articles,)  entertained  sentiments  on  this  subject 

™  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  4. 
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entirely  scriptural.  "  Schisma,"  says  he,  *^  nisi  fal- 
"  lor,  est  eadem  opinantem  atque  eodem  ritu  colen- 
"  tern  quo  ceeteri,  solo  congregationis  delectari  dis- 
"  sidio.*'     Faust.  1.  xx.  C.  iii.  ap.  August. 

§  8.  After  so  clear  a  proof  of  the  import  of  the 
term,  if  it  should  be  thought  of  consequence  to  al- 
lege in  c(Hifirmation  what  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  more  indirect,  you  may  consider  the  only  other 
passage  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  applied  metaphorically  to  the  human 
body.  In  the  same  Epistle,  the  Apostle  having  shown 
that  the  different  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  on  Chris- 
tians, rendered  them  mutually  subservient,  and  made 
all,  in  their  several  ways,  harmoniously  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  Christian  community,  gives  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  this  doctrine  £h)m  the  natural 
body,  the  different  functions  of  whose  members  ad- 
mirably conduce  to  the  benefit  and  support  of  one 
another,  and  to  the  perfection  and  felicity  of  the 
whole.  He  concludes  ipi  these  words :  God  hath 
tempered  the  body  together^  having  given  more  abun- 
dant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked^  that  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body^  Iva  fin  V  (^X^f^  ^^ 
r6>  ac^nwriy  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another :  and  whether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member 
be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it  *®.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  word  schism  is  here  employed  to 

80  i  Cor.  xii.  21,  25^  2(5. 
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sagmfyf  not  a  separaticm  from  the  body,  such  as  is 
made  by  amputation  or  fracture,  but  such  a  defect  in 
utility  and  congruity,  as  would  destroy  what  he  con- 
siders as  the  mutual  sympathy  of  the  members,  and 
their  care  one  of  anotli^r. 

$  9.  As  to  the  distinctions  on  this  subject,  which 
in  after-times  obtained  am(»ig  theologians,  it  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  eiror  in  doctrine  was  not  sup- 
posed essential  to  the  notion  of  schism ;  its  distin- 
guishing badge  was  made  separation  from  ccHumu- 
nion  in  religious  offices,  insomuch  that  the  words 
schismatic  and  separatists  have  been  accounted  sy- 
nonymous. By  this,  divines  commcmly  discriminate 
schism  from  heresy^  the  essence  of  which  last  is  re- 
^"esented  as  ccmsisting  in  an  erroneous  opinion  ob- 
stinately maintained,  concemipg  some  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity ;  and  tlmt  whether  it  be  ac- 
companied with  separation  in  respect  of  the  (»tii- 
nances  of  religion,  or  not.  We  have  now  seen  that 
the  former  definition  does  not  quadrate  with  the  ap-^ 
plication  of  the  word  in  the  N^w  Testament,  and 
that  schism^  in  scriptural  use,  is  one  fiiing,  and  schism^ 
in  ecclesiastical  use,  another. 
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PART  IV. 


OF  HEUEST. 


Let  US  now  inquire,  with  the  same  freedom  and 
impartiaHty,  into  the  scriptural  use  of  the  other  term. 
The  Greek  word  aipcaej,  which  property  imports 
no  more  than  election^  or  choi^e^  was  commonly  em- 
ployed by  the  Hellenist  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
when  the  peqple  were  much  divided  in  their  reli^- 
ous  sentiments^  to  denote,  in  general,  any  Ixanch 
of  the  division,  and  was  neariy  equivalent  to  the 
English  words,  chss^  p^^^f^  ^^ct.  The  word  was 
not,  in  its  earliest  acceptation,  conceived  to  convey 
any  reproach  in  it,  smoe  it  was  indiflferently  used, 
blither  of  a  party  approved,  or  of  one  disapproved,  by 
tlie  writer.  In  this  way  it  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  it  is  always  (one  single 
passage  excepted)  rendered  sect^  We  hear  alike  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  ^oupsaig  roi^  XadSsxouov''^  and 
<^.the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  aepeffts,  <t0v  ^apiaaunf^\ 
In  both  places  the  term  is  adopted  by  the  historian 
purely  for  distmction's  sake,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance  of  intention  to  convey  either  praise,  or 
blame.  Nay,  on  one  occasion,  Paul,  in  the  defence 
he  made  for  himself  before  king  Agrippa,  where 

•*  Acts,  V.  17.  "  Acts,  XT.  5, 
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it  was  manifestly  his  intention  to  exalt  the  party  to 
which  he  had  belonged,  and  to  give  their  system  the 
jM^ference  to  every  other  system  of  Judaism,  both 
in  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  purity  of  morals,  ex- 
presses himself  thus :  My  manner  of  life^  from  my 
youthy  which  was  at  the  first  among  mine  €ra)n  nation 
at  Jerusalem^  know  all  the  Jewsy  which  knew  me 
from  the  beginning ,  if  they  would  testify  :  that  after 
the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion^  xata  t>iv  aaept" 
^B^atrjv  ^cupscfiv  *r)7g  ^yjiiersfOLg  ^yiaxBixig^  Hived  a 
Pharisee  *\ 

§  2.  There  is  only  one  passage  in  that  history, 
wherein  there  is  an  appearance  that  something  re- 
proachful is  meant  to  be  conveyed  under  the  name 
*aipe<Xig.  It  is  in  the  accusation  of  Paul,  by  the  ora- 
tor  TertuUus,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  before  the 
governor  Felix ;  where  amongst  other  things,  we 
have  these  words :  fFe  have  found  this  man  a  pesti- 
lent  felloWy  and  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the 
Jews  throughout  the  worlds  and  a  ringleader  of  the 
sect  of  the  NazareneSy^nj^oqaftrti^  te  rrjg  tav  Na^ca- 
fouQV  'aufsaecdg  ^\  I  should  not,  however,  have  ima- 
gined that  any  part  of  the  obloquy  lay  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  last  mentioned,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  notice  which  the  Apostle  takes  of  it  in  his  an- 
swer. JBut  this  I  confess  unto  theCy  that  after  the 
way  which  they  call  heresy y  V  Jl^'Wiv  aepaJtv,  so 
worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers  ^^ 

8^  Acts,  xxvi.  4,  5.  *^  Acts,  xxir.  5, 

•*  Acts,  xxiv.  14.. 
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§  3.  H£R£,  by  the  way,  I  must  remark  a  great 
impropriety  in  the  English  translation,  though  in  this, 
I  acknowledge,  it  does  but  follow  the  Vulgate.  The 
same  word  is  rendered  one  way  in  the  charge  brought 
against  the  prisoner,  and  another  way  in  his  answer 
for  himself.  The  consequence  is  that,  though  no- 
thing  can  be  more  apposite  than  his  reply,  in  this 
instance,  as  it  stands  in  the  original ;  yet  nothing  can 
appear  more  foreign  than  this  passage,  in  the  two 
versions  above  mentioned.  The  Apostle  seems  to 
defend  hijnself  against  crimes,  of  which  he  is  not  ac- 
cused. In  both  places,  therefore,  the  word  ought  to 
have  been  translated  in  the  same  manner,  whether 
heresy  or  sect.  In  my  judgment,  the  last  term  is  the 
only  proper  one ;  for  the  word  heresy y  in  the  mo- 
dern acceptation,  never  suits  the  import  of  the  ori- 
ginal  word^  as  used  in  Scripture.  But,  when  one 
attends  to  the  very  'critical  circumstances  of  the 
Apostle  at  this  time,  the  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
his  having  consillered  it  as  a  reproach  to  be  denomi- 
nated of  a  secty  disclsdmed  by  the  whole  nation,  in- 
stantly  vanishes.  Let  it  be  remembcKsd,  first,  that, 
since  the  Jews  had  fallen  under  the  ix)wer  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  their  ancient  national  religion  had  not  only 
received  the  sanction  of  the  civil  powers  for  the 
continuance  of  its  establishment  in  Judea,  but  had 
obtained  a  toleration  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ; 
secondly,  that  Paul  is  now  pleading  before  a  Ro- 
man  governor,  a  Ps^an,  who  could  not  well  be  sup- 
posed to  know  much  of  the  Jewish  doctrine,  wor. 
ship,  or  controversies  ;  and  that  he  had  Jjeen  arraign- 
vot.  jr^  15 
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cd  by  the  rulers  of  his  own  nation^  as  belonging  to 
ai  turbulent  and  upstart  sect :  for  in  this  way  they 
considered  the  Christians,  whom  they  reproachfully 
named  Nazarenes.  The  natural  consequence  of  this 
charge,  with  one  who  understood  so  littie  of  their 
affairs  as  Felix,  was  to  make  him  look  upon  the  pri- 
soner as  an  apostate  from  Judaism,  and,  therefore,  as 
not  entitled  to  be  protected,  or  even  tolerated,  on  the 
score  of  religion.  Against  a  danger  of  this  kind,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  Apostle  to  de- 
fend hiftiself. 

}  4.  Accordingly,  when  he  enters  on  this  part 
of  the  charge,  how  solicitous  is  he  to  prove,  that  his 
belonging  to  that  sect,  did  not  imply  any  defection 
from  the  religion  of  his  ancestor^ ;  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent any  mistaken  jud^ent,  on  this  article  of  his. 
arraignment,  into  which  a  heathen  judge  must  have 
otherwise  unavoidably  fallen.  His  own  words  will,, 
to  the  attentive,  supersede  all  argument  or  illustra- 
tion :  But  this  I  confess  to  thee,  that  after  the  way 
which  they  caU  a  secty  s(r  worship  I;  Whom  ?  No 
new  divinity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  God' of  our 
fathers :  he  adds,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
remove  every  suspicion  of  apostacy,  Believing  aU 
things  which  are  written  in  the  laxv  and  the  prophets  ; 
and  having  the  same  hope  towards  Gody  which  they 
themselves  mlso  entertain^  that  there  shall  be  a  resur- 
rection  of  the  dead^  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just ^^.      Nothing  could  have  been  mcM'e  ridiculous, 

»«  Actsjxxiv.  14,  15. 
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than  for  the  Apostle  seriously  to  defend  his  dpctrioe 
Against  the  charge  of  heterodoxy,  before  an  idolater 
and  polytheist,  who  regarded  both  him  and  his  ac- 
cusers as  superstitious  fools,  and  consequently,  as,  in 
this  respect,  precisely  on  a  footing ;  but  it  was  en- 
tirely pertinent  in  him  to  evince,  before  a  Roman  n\a- 
gistrate,  that  his  faith  and  mode  of  worship,  however 
much  traduced  by  his  enemies,  were  neither  essen- 
tially different  from,  nor  any  way  subversive  of,  that 
religion  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  had 
solemnly  engaged  to  protect ;  and  that  therefore  he 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  an  apostate,  as  his  adversa- 
ries, by  that  article  of  accusation,  that  he  was  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  showed  evidently  that  they 
desired  he  should.  Thus  the  Apostle,  with  grealad- 
<8ress,  refutes  the  charge  of  having  revolted  from  the 
religious  institutions  of  Moses,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
is  so  far  from  disclaiming,  that  he  glories  in  the  name 
'of  a  follower  of  Christ. 

^  5.  There  is  only  one  other  place,  in  this  his- 
tory, in  which  the  word  occurs,  namely,  where  the 
Jews  at  Rome  (for  whom  Paul  had  sent  on  his  arri- 
val), speaking  of  the  Christian  society,  address  him  in 
^fcese  words :  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou 
tktnkest ;  for  as  concerning  this  sect,  nepi  fiev  yoLp 
tvig  dtpsaeog  tavty^g^  xve  know  that  it  is  everyxvhere 
spoken  against  "•  •  There  cannot  be  a  question,  here, 
of  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  word  cupeaeg,  sect,  a 

"  Acts,  xxviii^  22. 
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teiTO  of  a  middle  nature^  not  necessarily  imidying 
either  good  or  bad*  For,  as  to  the  disposition  where- 
in those  Jews  were  at  this  time,  it  is  plain,  they  did 
not  think  themselves  qualified  jto  pronounce  either 
for  or  against  it,  till  they  should  give  Paul,  who  pa- 
tronised it,  a  full  hearing.  This  they  were  willing 
to  do ;  and,  therefore,  only  acquainted  him,  in  gene- 
ral, that  they  found  it  to  be  a  party  that  was  univer- 
■sally  decried.  Thus,  in  the  historical  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  find  the  word  aipecfig  anployed 
to  denote  sect  or  party^  indiscriminately,  whether 
gbod  or  bad.  It  has  no  necessary  reference  to  opi- 
nions, tnie  ec  false.  Certain  it  is,  that  sects  are  com- 
monly, not  always,  caused  by  difference  in  opmion, 
but  the  term  is  expressive  of  .the  eflfect  only^  not  of 
tlie  cause.  *' » 

j§  6.  In  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  I  shall  here 
further' observe,  that  die  word  sect^  among  tlie  Jews, 
was  not,  in  its  application,  entirely  coincident  widi 
the  same  term  as  applied  by  Christians  to  the  sub- 
divisions subsisting  among  themselves..  We,  if  I 
mistake  not,  invariably  use  it  of  those  who  form  se- 
parate  communions,  and  do  not  associate  with  one 
another  in  religious  worship  and  ceremonies.  Thus  * 
we  call  Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  different  sects, 
not  so  much  on  account  cX  their  differences  in 
opinion,  as  because  they  have  established  to  them- 
selves different  fraternities,  to  which,  .in  what  re- 
gards  public  .  worship,  they  confine  themselves,  the 
several  denominations  above  mentioned  having  no 
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intercommunity  with  one  smother  in  sacr^  matters^. 
High,  church  and  law  church  we  call  only  parties, 
because  they  have. not  formed  separate  communions. 
Great  and  known  differences  in  opinion,  when  fol- 
lowed by  no  external  breach  in  the  society,  are  not 
considered  with  us  as  constituting  distinct  sects, 
though  their  di&rences  in  opinion  may  give  rise  to 
mutual  aversion.  Now,  in  the  Jewish  sects  (if  we 
except  the  Samaritans),  there  were  no  separate  com-  •* 
mumties  erected.  The  same  temple,  and  the  same 
synagogues,  were  attended  alike  by  Pharisees  and  by 
Sadducees.  Nay,  there  were  often  of  both  denomi- 
nations in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  even  in  the  priest- 
hood. 

Another  difference  was,  that  the  name  of  the 
sect  was  not  applied  to  all  the  people  who  adopted 
the  same  opinions,  but  solely  to  the  men  of.  emi- 
nence amo Ag  them  who  we^  considered  as  the  lead- 
ers and  iristructers  of  the  party.  The  much  greater 
part  of  the  nation,  nay,  tlie  whole  populace,  received 
implicitly  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  yet  Jfoi^phus 
never  styles  tlie  common  people  Pharisees^  }lUt  only 
followers  and  admirers  of  the  Pharisee*  Nay,  this  ' 
distinction  appears  sufficiently  from  sacred  writ.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  says  our  Lbrd*',  sit  in  Mo--  • 
ses*  seat.  This  could  not  have  been  said  so  general* 
ly ,  if  any  thing  further  had  been  meant  by  Pharisees^ 
but  the  teachers  and  guides  of  the  party.      Again, 

"Matth.  «iii.2. 
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when  Ae  cheers  sent  by  the  chief  fx'iests  to  appre- 
hend our  Lord,  returned  without  bringing  him,  ^nd 
excused  themselves  by  saying,  Never  man  spake  like 
this  man  ;  they  were  asked.  Have  any  of. the  ruler Sy 
or  of  the  Pharisees^  believed  on  him  '^  ?  Now,  in 
our  way  of  using  words,  we  should  be  apt  to  say, 
that  all  his  adherqnts  were  of  the  Pharisees  ;  for  the 
Pharisaical  was.  the  only  popular  doctrine.  But  it 
was  not  to  the  followers,  but  to  the  leaders^  that  the 
name  of  the  sect  was  applied.  Here,  however,  we 
must  except  the  Essenes,  who,  as  they  aD,  of  what- 
ever  rank  originally,  entered  into  a  solemn  engage- 
ment, whereby  they  confined  themselves  to  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  life,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  secluded 
them  from  the  rest  mankind,  were  considered  almost 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  the  Benedictines  or 
Dominicans,  or  any  order  of  monks  or  friars  among 
the  Romanists. 

Josephus  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  Jew- 
ish sects,  considers  them  all  as  parties  who  supported 
different  systems  of  philosophy,  and  has  been  not  a 
little  censured  for  this,  by  some  critics.  But,  as 
things  were  understood  then,  this  manner  of  consi- 
dering them  was  not  unnatural.  Theology,  morali- 
ty, and  questions  'regarding  die  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state,  were  principal  branches  of 
their  philosophy.      "  Philosophia,"  says  Cicero  ^^, 

^  John,  vii.  48. 
"^  Tuscul.  Quaest  lib.  I. 
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**  nos  primum  ad  deonim  cultum,  deinde  ad  jus  ho- 
**  minum  quod  situm  est  in  generis  humani  socie- 
"  tate,  turn  ad  modestiam,  magnitudinemque  animi 
"  eradivit :  eademque  ab  animo  tanquam  ab  oculis, 
"  caliginem  dispulit,  Ut  omnia  supera,  infera,  prima, 
"  ultima,  media,  videremus."  Besides,  as  it  was 
only  men  of  emineiice  qualified  to  guide  ai^d  instruct 
the  people,  who  were  dignified  with  the  title,  either 
of  Pharisee  or  of  Sadducee,  there  was  nothhig  so 
analogous  among  the  Pagans,  as  their  diflferent  sects 
of  philosophers,  the  Stoics,  the  Academics,  and  the 
Epicureans,  to  whom  also  the  genertil  term  a«pc<Tig 
was  commonly  applied.  Epiphanius,  a  Christian 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  from  the  same  view  of 
things  with  Josephus,  reckons  among  the  ayew^, 
sects,  or  heresies,  if  you  please  to  call*  them  so, 
which  arose  among  the  Greeks,  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  these  classes  of  philosophers,  the  Stoics, 
the  Platonists,  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Epicu- 
reans. Of  this  writer  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  first  part  of  his  work,  he  evidently  uses  the  word 
owpfCts  in  all  the  latitude  in  which.it  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writers,  as  signifying  sect  or 
party  of  any  kind,  and  without  any  note  of  censure. 
.Otherwise  he  would  .never  have  numbered  Judaism, 
whose  origin  he  derives  from  the  command  which 
God  gave  to  Abraham  to  circumcise  all  the  males  of 
his  family,  among  the  original  heresies.  Thus,  in 
laying  down  the  plan  of  liis  work,  he  says,  Bv  to  w 
npcyvQ  jSt/JAw)  Ttpm^  tofis  'aipsaeig  Hxoaiv^  at  eioiv 
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cliSb,  /^op^opecTfiog,  axv^i^iiog^  £XX^(Of/io$,  mSoucfiiogj 
X.  t.  6,  ^^     This  only  by  the  way. 

5  7.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  in  the  Epistles,  different  from 
what  it  has  been  observed  to  be  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  it  noti  in  the  for- 
mer, invariably  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  denoting 
something  wrong,  and  blameable  ?  That  in  those, 
indeed,  it  always  denotes  something  faulty,  or  even 
criminal,  I  am  far  from  disputing:    nevertheless, 
the  acceptation  is  not  materially  different  firom  that  in 
which  it  always  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
In  order  to  remove  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  what 
has  been  now  advanced,  let  it  be  observed,  that  th^ 
word  sect  has  always  something  relative  in  it ;  and 
therefore,  in  different  applications,  though  the  gene- 
ral import  of  the  term  be  the  same,  it  will  convey  a  t 
favourable  idea,  or  an  unfavourable,  according  to 
the  particular  relation  it  bears.     I  explain  myself  by 
examples.     The  word  sect  may  be  used  along  with 
.  the  proper  name,  purely  by  way  of  distinction  from 
another  party,  of  a  different  name;  in  which  case 
the  word  is  not  understood  to  convey  either  praise 
or  blame.     Of  this  we  have  exfimples  in  the  phrases, 
above  quoted,  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  the  sect  of 

*^  This  import  of  the  word  heresy  in  Epiphanius  has  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  author  of  Dictionnaire  Ilisto^ 
rique  des  auteurs  Ecdesiastiques^  who  says,  '^  Par  le  mot  d' 
"heresies,  St.  Epiphane  entend  une  secte  ou  nne  societe  d' 
"  hommes  qui  ont,  sur  la  religion,  des  sentimens  particuliers." 
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tfie  Sadducees,  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.  In  this 
way  we  may  speak  of  a  strict  sect,  or  a  lax  sect,  or 
even  of  a  good  sect,  or  a  bad  sect.  If  any  thing 
reprehensible  or  commendable  be  suggested,  it  is  not 
suggested  by  the  term  sect,  ctipeatg,  but  by  the  words 
construed  with  it.  Again,  it  may  be  applied  to  a 
formed  party  in  a  community,  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  the  whole.  If  the  community,  of  which  the 
sect  is  a  part,  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit 
this  subdivision,  without  impairing  and  corrupting 
ks  constitution,  to  <)hargc  them  with  splitting  into 
sects,  or  forming  parties,  is  to  charge  them  with 
oorruption,  in  what  is  most  essential  to  them  as  a 
society.  Hence  arises  all  the  difference  there  is  in 
the  word,  as  used  in  the  history,  and  as  used  in  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  these  are  the  only 
Apostles  who  employ  it.  In  the  history,  the  refe- 
rence  is  always  of  the  first  kind ;  in  the  Epistleis,  al- 
ways  of  the  second*  In  these,  the  Apostles  address 
jthemselves  only  to  Christians,  and  are  not  speaking 
of  sects  without  the  church,  but  either  reprehending 
them  for,  or  warning  them  against,  forming  sects 
among  themselves,  to  the  prejudice  of  charity,  to  the 
production  of  much  mischief  within  their  communi- 
ty, and  of  great  scandal  to  the  unconverted  world 
without.  So  Paul's  woi-ds  to  the  Corinthians  were 
understood  by  Chrysostom,  ^id  other  ancient  expo- 
sitors. In  both  applications,  however,  the  radical 
import  of  the  word  is  the  same. 

VOL.   II-  16  '      / 
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i  8.  But  even  hefe,  it  has  no  nedessaty  refc* 
rence  to.  doctrine,  true  or  false.  Let  us  attend  to  the 
first  passage,  in. which  it  occurs  in  the  Epistles,  and 
we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
It  follows  one  quoted  in  Part  Third  of  this  Disserta* 
tion.  For  there  must  be  also  heresies  among  you  ^\ 
Abi  yof  x(u  aipeceig  ev  viitv  eivau  Ye  must  also  have 
sects  amongst  you.  It  is  plain,  that  what  he  reproves 
under  the  name  cr^jiC^ara,  in  the  former  verse,  is 
in  effect  the  same  with  what  he  here  denominates 
aip&yeii.  Now,  the  term  oxf^Ofia^  1  have  shown  al- 
ready  to  have  there  no  relation  to  any  erroneous 
tenet,  but  solely  to  undue  regards  to  some  individual 
teachers,  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  and  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  In  another  passage  of  this  Epistle, 
where,  speaking  of  the  very  same  reprehensible  con- 
duct, he  uses  the  words  strife  and  factions,  epig  xai 
5t;fOfaat(w'^,  words  nearly  coincident  with  axvoiimta 
xcu  cufeCBLg ;  his  whole  aim  in  these  reprehensions 
is  well  expressed  in  these  words,  that  ye  might  learn 
in  us  (that  is,  in  himself  and  Apollos,  whom  he  had 
named,  for  example's  sake),  not  to  think  of  men  above 
that  which  is  written^  above  what  Scripture  warrants, 
that  no  one  of  you  be  puffed  up  for  one,  make  your 
boast  of  one,  against  another  ^\ 

§  9.  It  may  be  said,  Does  not  this  explanation 
represent  the  two  words  schism  and  heresy  as  syno- 
nymous ?  That  there  is  a  great  affinity  m  their  signi- 
fications  is  manifest ;  but  they  are  not  convertible 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  03 1  Cor.  iii.  3.  ^l  Cor.  It.  6.  ^ 
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terms.  I  do  not  find  that  the  wcad  cxf^l^  is  ever 
applied  in  holy  writ  to  a  formed  party,  to  which  the 
word  ^oupBCig  is  commonly  applied.  I  understand 
them  in  the  Epistles  of  this  Apostle,  as  expressive  of 
different  degrees  of  the  sanie  evil.  An  undue  at- 
tachnient  to  one  part,  and  a  consequent  alienation  of 
affection  fix>m  another  part,  of  the  Christian  commu-  ♦ 
nity,  comes  under  the  denomination  of  ax^t^^^ 
When  this  disposition  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce an  actual  party  or  faction  among  them,  this 
effect  is  termed  otcpfatj.  And  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  even  this  term  was  at  that  time  currently  applied, 
when  matters  had  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  and 
separation,  in  point  of  communion.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  this,  at  the  time  referred  to,  among 
the  Corinthians.  And  even  in  Judaism,  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees,  the  two  principal  sects,  nay, 
the  only  sects  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  and  (which 
is  till  more  extraordinary)  more  widely  different  in 
their  religious  sentiments  than  any  two  Christian 
sects,  still  joined  together,  as  was  but  just  now  ob- 
served, in  all  the  offices  of  religious  service,  and 
had  neither  different  priests  and  ministers,  nor  sepa- 
rate places  for  social  worship,  the  reading  of  the  law, 
or  the  observatice  of  the  ordinances. 

i  10.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that,  in  the  use  at 
least  which  the  Apostle  Peter  has  made  of  this  word, 
it  must  be  understood  to  include  some  gross  errors, 
subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith.  The 
words  in  the  common  version  are,  But  there  were 
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false  prophets  also  among  the  people j  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you^  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies^  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swiji 
destruction'^.  That  the  Apostle  in  this  passage 
foretells  that  there  will  arise  such  ^aupeaetg^  sects  or 
factions,  as  will  be  artfully  and  surreptitiously  formed 
by  teachers  who  will  entertain  such  pernicious  doc- 
trines, is  most  certain ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  ap^ 
pearance  that  this  last  character  was  meant  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  word  atpfCf fc$.  So  far  from  it,  that  this 
character  is  subjoined  as  additional  information  con- 
cerning, not  the  people  seduced,  or  the  party,,  but  the 
seducing  teachers ;  for  it  is  of  them  only  (though  one 
would  judge  differently  from  our  version)  that  what 
is  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  aifirm- 
ed.  The  words  in  the  original  ace,  E^  'viicv  ecamcu 
'^BvhohihadxaTjii^  'otTivsg  TtofCiCoi^HCiv  acpe^ag  aTto- 
ksiag,  xai  tov  oiyopaoavta  airzBg  iecn(ytfiv  apvHiievoi^ 
iTia/yovteg  'eavtoig  mtx'XivyfP  anuT^vav.  Observe  it  is 
apvbusvov  and  enai/yovreg^  in  the  masculine  gender  and 
nominative  case,  agreeing  with  ^^svSoSiScuTxa^ocy  not 
afypsfievag  and  ETta/yHCoLg  in  the  feminine  gender  and 
accusative  case,  agreeing  with  'aipsasig.  Again,  if 
the  word  a«peaag  did  not  imply  the  eflfect  produced, 
.  sects,  or  factions,  but  the  opinions  taught,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  are  often,  not  always,  the  secret 
q>nng  of  division,  he  would  probably  have  express- 
ed himself  in  this  manner,  ^^evBobiSaaxa^oi  'otriveg 

8*  2  Peter,  iu  L 
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iiSa^stri  'opeaeLg  aito7i»suigy  who  will  teach  damnable, 
or  rather  destructive,  heresies  jfc»-  doctrine  of  eve- 
ry kind,  sound  and  unsounid,  true  and  false,  is  pro- 
perly said  tobetaugHt;  but  neither  here,  nor  any 
where  else  in  Scripture,  I  may  safely  add,  nor  in  any 
of  the  writings  of  the  two  first  centuries,  do  we 
ever  find  the  word  atpetrtg  construed  with  StSaxXxo^ 
xyjpvaao^  or  any  word  of  like  import,  or  an  opinion, 
true  or  false,  denominated  atpecreg*  There  are, 
therefore,  two  distinct  and  separate  evils  in  those 
false  teachers  of  which  the  Apostle  here  gives  warn- 
ing. One  is,  their  making  division,  by  |brming  to 
themselves  sects  or  parties  of  adherents  ;  the  other 
is,  the  destructive  principles  they  will  entertain,  and 
doubtless,  as  they  find  occasidh,  disseminate-  among 
their  votaries- 

i  11.  The  only  otlier  passage  in  which  the  word 
'^aifsotg  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  is  where  Paul 
numbers  'aipsastg^  sectSj  among  the  works  of  the 
flesh  ^,  and  very  properly  subjoins  them  to  &;^ocr- 
taaiacy  factions,  as  the  word  ought  to  be  rendered, 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  Apostle  always 
uses  it.  Such  distinctions  and  divisions  among  them- 
selves, hie  well  knew,  could  not  fail  to  alienate 
affection  and  infuse  animosity.  Hence  we  may 
learn  to  understand  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle, 
ji  man  that  is  a  heretic^  aiperixov  av^pcmov^  after  the 
first  and  second  admonition  reject^  knowing  that  he 

^fi  Gal,  V,  20. 
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that  is  mchy  is  subverted  end  sinneth^  being-condfitniu 
y  ed  of  himself^.  It  is  pl^,  fix>m  the  character  here 
given,  as  well  as  from  the  genius  of  the  language, 
that  the  word  oepcrtxog  in  this  place  does  not  mean  a 
member  of  an  ^(Ufsatg  or  sect,  who  may  be  unconsci  - 
bus  of  any  fault,  and  so  is  not  equivalent  to  our  word 
sectary  ;  much  less  does  it  answer  to  the.  English 
word  heretic^  which  always  implies  one  who  enter- 
tains opinions  in  religion  not  only  erroneous,  but 
pernicious  ;  whereas  we  have  shown  that  the  word 
acp£(Tt$,  in  scriptural  use,  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  opinion  at  all.  Its  immediate  connection  is  with 
division  or  dissension,  as  it  is  thereby  that  sects  and 
parties  are  formed,  'Atpf  rtxog  av^^^amog,  must  there- 
fore mean  one  who  is  the  foimder  of  a  sect,  or  at 
least  has  the  disposition  to  create  alpeaftg,  or  sects, 
in  the  community,  and  maj'  properly  be  rendered  a 
factious  man.  This  version  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  suits  the  uniform  im^ 
port  of  the  term  aipacrtg,  from  which  it  is  derived. 
The  admonition  here  given  to  Titus  is  the  same, 
though  diiferently  expressed,  with  what  he  had  given 
to  the  Romans,  when  he  said,  Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions^  hixo^o^uiq  noimtag^  make  parties  or  fac- 
tions, and  avoid  {hem  ®*.  As  far  down  indeed  as 
the  fifth  century^  and  even  lower,  error  alone,  how- 
ever gross,  was  not  considered  as  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  chai^  of  heresy.  Malignity,  or  perverse- 
ness  of  disposition,  was  held  essential  to  this  crime. 

^  Tit  iii-  10,  11.  «8  Rom.  xvi.  17. 
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Hence  the  femous  adage  of  Augustine,    "Errare 
**  possum,  hsereticus  esse  nolo ;"  .  which  plainly  im- 
plies that  no  error  in  judgment,  on  any  article,  of 
what  importance  soever,  can  msdce  a  man  a  heretic, 
lyhere  there  is  not  pravity  of  will.      To  this  senti- 
ment  even  die  sQhoolmen  have  shown  negard  in  their 
definitions.      "Heresy,"  say  they,  "is  an  opinion 
"  maintained  with  obstinacy  against  the  doctrine  of 
"the  church."      But  if  we  examine  a  little  their 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  we  shall  quickly  find  the 
qualifying  phrase,  maintained  with  obstinacy^  to  be 
mere  words  which  add  nothing  to  the  sense :   for 
if  what  they  account  the  church    have   declared 
against  the  opinion,  a  man's  cfcstinacy  is  concluded 
fix^m  barely  maintaining  the  opinion,  in  what  way  so- 
ever he  maintain  it,  ac  from  what  motives  soever  he 
be  actuated.     Thus  mere  mistake  is  made  at  length 
to  incur  the  reproach  originally  levelled  against  an 
aspiring  fiictious  temper,  which  would  isacrifice  the 
dearest  interests  of  society  to  its  own  ambition. 

J  12.  I  CANNOT  omit.taking  notice  here  by  the 
way,  thajt  the  late  Dr.  Foster,  an  eminent  English 
dissenting  minister,  in  ^  sermqn  he  preached  on,  this 
subject,  has,  in  my  opinion,  quite  mistaken  the  im- 
port  of  the  term.  He  had  the  discernment  to  dis- 
cover that  the  characters  annexed  would  not  suit  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  heretic ;   yet.  he 

'  was  so  far  misled  by  that  acceptation,  as  to  think 
that  OTTor  in  doctrine  must  be  included  ai?  part  erf 

;the  description,  and  therefore  defined  a  heretic  in 
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the  Apostle's  sense,  "  a  person  who,  to  make  him- 
"  self  considerable,  propagates  false  and  pernicious 
^*  doctrine,  knowing  it  to  be  such."  Agreeably  to 
this  notion,  the  anonymous  English  translator  renders 
with  his  usual  freedom  a/tiapravft,  ov  avtoxaraxpirogi 
knows  in  his  own  conscience  that  his  tenets  are  false. 
To  Foster's  explanation  there  are  insuperable  objec- 
tions. First,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  cri- 
ticism, to  assign,  nvithout  any  evidence  from  use,  a 
meaning  to  a  concrete  term  which  does  not  suit  the 
sense  of  the  abstract.  'Atpeatg  is  the  abstract,  aipe- 
xtxog  the  concrete.  If  aep £(rt$  could  be  shown,  in 
one  single  instance,  to  mean  the  professiqn  and  pro- 
pagation of  opinions  not  believed  by  him  who  pro- 
fesses and  propagates  them,  I  should  admit  that  W 
pertxog  might  denote  the  professor  or  propagates  of 
such  opinions.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  aipgo^cg 
in  any  use,  scriptural,  classical,  or  ecclesiastical,  eyer 
bore  that  meaning  :  there  is  therefore  a  strong  pro- 
bability against  the  sense  given  by  that  author  to  the 
word  aipfTTixog.  -  Secondly,  this  word,  though  it  oc- 
curs but  once  in.  Scripture,  is  very  common  in  an-, 
cient  Christian  writers  ;  but  has  never  been  saidj  in 
any  one  of  them,  to  bear  the  meaning  which  the 
Doctor  has  here  fixed  upon  it  Thkdly,  the  apos- 
tolical  precept,  in  this  way,  explained,  is  of  little  or 
no  use.  Who  can  know  whether  a  man's  belief  in 
the  opinions  professed  by  him,  be  sincere  or  hypocri- 
tical  ?  Titus,  you  may  say,  had  the  gift  of  discern-  > 
ing  spirits,  and  therefore  might  know.  Was,  theih, 
the  precept  after  his  lifetime,  or,  even,  after  the  ceas- 
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ing  of  miraculous  powers,  to  be  of  no  service  to  the 
church  ?  This  I  think  incredible,  especially  as  there 
is  no  bther  direction  in  the  chapter,  or  even  in  the 
Epistlie^  which  requires  a  supernatural  gift  to  enable 
.inen  to  follow.  To  what  purpose  enjoin  us  to  avoid 
a  heretic,  if  it  be  impossible  without  a  miracle  to 
know^  him  ?  ,  In  fine,  though  I  would  not  say  that 
such  a  species  of  hypocrisy  as  Foster  makes  essential 
to  the  character,  has  never  appeared,  I  am  persuad- 
ed it  very  rarely  app^rs.  It  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  vanity  and  ambition  to  make  a  man  exert  himself 
in  gaining  proselytes  to  his  own  notions,  however 
trifling,  and  however  rashly  taken  up;  But  it  is  not 
a  natural  eflect  of  this  passion  to  be  zealous?  in  pro- 
moting opinions  which  the  promoter  does  not  be- 
lieve, and  to  the  propagation  of  which  he  has  no  pre- 
vi6us  inducement  from  interest.  It  is^suflicient  to 
vindicate  the  appligation  of  the  term  ai^roxaraxptTo$, 
or  selJ'Condemnedy  that  a  factious  or  turbulent  tem- 
per, like  any  other-  vicious  disposition,  can  never  be 
attended  with  peace  of  iimind,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the' 
influence  of  self-deceit,  which  is  not  greater  in  regard 
to  this  than  in  regard  to  other  vices,  must,  for  the 
mortal  wounds  it  gives  to  peace  and  love,  often  be 
disquieted  by  the  stings  of  conscience.  In  short, 
the  atpetwog,  when  that  term  is  applied  to  a  person 
professing  Cliristianity,  is  the  man  who,  either  from 
pride,  or  from  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  is  led 
to  violate  these  important  precepts  of  our  Lord, 
'Tfisi^  h  fiY}  xTLYi^rire   pa/3/Sf  ^f t$  yap  sgiv  ^vfiov   o 

vol;  II.  -17 
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'etg  yap  %(ig>v  e^iv  o  xa^fiyiftyjgy  o  Xptfog :  which 
I  render  thus  :  But  as  for  you^  assume  not  the  title 
qf  rabbi ;  for  ye  have  only  one  teacher^  the  Messiah: 
neither  assume  the  title  of  leaders^  for  ye  have  only 
one  leader y  the  Messiah  '^. 

§  13.  It  deserves  further  to  be  remarked,  that, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  after  the  finishing 
of  the  canon,  the  word  atpHrtixdg  was  not  always 
limited  (as  the  word  heretic  is  in  modem  use)  to 
those  who,  under  some  form  or  other,  profess  Chris- 
tianity. We  at  present  invariably  distinguish  the 
heretic  from  the  infidel.  The  first  is  a  GC»Tupter  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  of  which  he  professes  to  be  a 
believer  and  a  friend ;  the  second  a  declared  unbe- 
liever (rf  that  doctrine,  and  consequently  an  enemy  : 
whereas,  in  the  times  I  speak  of,  the  head  of  a  fac- 
tion in  religion,  or  in  ethics  (for  the  term  seems  not 
to  have  been  applied  at  first  to  the  infaior  members), 
the  founder,  or  at  least  the  principal  promoter  of  a 
sect  or  party,  whether  within  or  without  the  church; 
that  is,  whether  of  those  who  called  themselves  tlie 
disciples  of  Christ,  (x  of  those  who  openly  denied 
him,  was  indiscriminately  tenned  atpfrtxog. 

The  not  attending  to  this  difierence  in  the  ancient ' 
application  of  the  word,  has  given  rise  to  some  blun- 
ders and  apparent  contradictions  in  ecclesiastic  his- 
toiy  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  early  writers 
have  been  unjustly  charged  with  confusion  and  in- 

^  Malth.  xxiii.  8.  10. 
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consistency  in  their  accounts  of  things ;  when,  in  fact, 
the  blunders  imputed  to  them  by  more  modern  au- 
thors, have  arisen  solely  from  an  ignorance  of  their 
language.     We  confine  their  words  by  an  usage  of 
our  own,  which,  though  it  came  -  gradually  to  obtain 
some  ages  afterwards,  did  not  obtain  in  their  time. 
-Hence  Dositheus,  Simon  Magus,  Menander,   and 
some  others,,  are  commonly  ranked  among  the  an- 
cient heretics  ;  though  nothing  can  be  more  evident,, 
from  the  accounts  given  by  the  most  early  writers 
who  so  denomiiiate  them,  than  tliat  they  were  denyers 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  every  sense,  and  avowed  opposers 
to  the  Gospel,     Dositheus  gave  himself  out  ^^,  to 
his  countrymen,  the    Samaritans,  for .  the  Messiah 
promised  by  Moses.      Simon  Magus,  as  we  learn 
from  holy  writ  ^^\  was  baptized;  but  that,:  after  the 
rebuke  which  he  received  from  Peter,  instead  of  re- 
penting, he  apostatized,  the  uniform  voice  of  anti- 
quity puts  beyond  a  question.     Origen  says  express- 
ly ^^^,   '^  The  Simonians  by  np  means  acknowledge 
*^  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God;  on  the  contrary,  they 
"  call   Simon  the  power  of  God."     Accordingly, 
they  were  never  confounded  with  the  Christians,  in 
the  time  of  persecution,  or  involved  with  them  in 
any  trouble  or  danger  ^^\     Justin  Martyr  is  another 
evidence  of  the  same  thing  ^^^^j  as  is  also  Irenaeus, 

^^  Orig.adv.  Cels.  lib.  I.  ^^^  Acts,  viii.  13. 

(44i  S$dv  Xtyovo-t  rov  Xtfufw.     Orig.  ady.  Cel&.  lib.  V- 
^  Qrig.  adv.  Cels.  lib.  VL 
^<;4  Apol.  2^^-  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone. 
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in  the  account  which,  in  his  treatise  against  heresies, 
he  gives  ^^*  of  Simon  and  his  disciple  Menander.  So 
is  likewise  Epiphanius.  From  them  all  it  appears  ma- 
nifestly, that  the  above-named  persons  were  so  far 
from  being,  in  any  sense,  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  they  presumed  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  his  dis- 
tinguishing titles  and  prerogatives,  and  might  there- 
fore be  more  justly  called  Antichrists  than  Christians. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  some  other  ancient  sects 
which,  through  the  same  mistake  of  the  import  of  the 
word,  are  commonly  ranked  among  the  heresies  which 
arose  in  the  church.  Such  were  the  Ophites,  of  whom 
Origen  acquaints  us,  that  they  were  so  fer  from  be- 
ing Christians,  that  our  Lord  was  reviled  by  them 
as  much  as  by  Celsus,  and  that  they  never  admitted 
any  one  into  their  society,  till  he  had  vented  curses 
against  Jesus  Christ  *^. , 

Mosheim,  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  classing 
die  declared  enemies  of  Christ  among  the  hereticsy 
as  the  word  is  now  universally  applied,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  afraid  of  appearing  to  contradict  the  una- 
nimous testimony  of  the  three  first  centuries,  ac- 
knowledges that  they  cannot  be  suitably  ranked  with 
those  sectaries  who  sprang  up  within  ihe  church, 
and  apologizes,  merely  from  the  example  of  some 
modems  who  thought  as  he  did,  for  his  not  consi- 

^^  Ad?.  Haereses,  lib.  I.  cap.  xx.  xxi. 

rttfr^M  Ttiet  trt  ra  ctnt^^M  ixvrvf^  t«f  foj  tt^tts-^M  xttTx  raw  Iijcai/. 
Adrer.  Cels.  lib.  VI. 
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dering  those  ancient  party-leaders  in  the  same  light 
wherein  the  early  ecclesiastic  authors,  as  he  imagines, 
had  considered  them.  But  he  has  not  said  any  thing 
to  account  for  so  glaring  an  inaccuracy,  not  of  one 
or  two,  but  of  all  the  primitive  writers  who  have  ta- 
ken notice  of  those  sects.  For  even  those  who  deny 
that  they   were    Christians,    call    them  heretics  *^^ 

^^'^ }'  Quotquot  tribas  prioribus  saeculis  Simonis  Magi  me- 
^^  minerunt,  etsi  haereticorum  eum  familiam  ducere  jubent, 
'^  per  ea  taraen  quae  de  eo  referunt,  h«reticorum  ordine  exclu- 
^^  dunt,  et  inter  Christianae  religionis  ho$tes  collocant.  Ori- 
*^  GEN^Es  Simonianos  disertissime  ex  Christianis  sectis  exturbat, 
*^  eosque  non  lesum  Cfaristuin,  sed  SimoDem  colere  iiari;at 
^'  Cum  hoc  caeteri  omnes,  alii  Claris  yerbis,  alii  sentenliis, 
^y  quas  SiMONi  tribuuht,  consentiunt:  quae  quidem  senteiitias  . 
^^  ejus  sunt  generis,  ut  nulli  conTeniant-quam  horoini  Ciiristo 
'^  longissime  se  praeCerenti,  et  divini  legati  dignitatem  sibimet 
^^  ipsi  arrogant].  Hinc  Simoniani  etiam,  quod  Origenes  et 
''  JusTiNUS  Martyr  praetep  alios  testantur,  quum  Christiani 
^^  quotidianis  periculis  expositi  essent,  nullis  molestiis  et  injuriis 
^^  afficiebantur:  Christum  enim  eos  detestari,  publice  notum 
''  erat.  Sic  ego  primus,  »isi  fallor,  quum  ante  viginti  aonos 
'^  de  Simone  sentirem,  erant,  quibus  periculosum  et  nefas  vi- 
^^  debatur,  tot  sanctiDrum'  virorum,  qui  Simonem  haereticorum 
^^  omnium  patrem  fecerunt,  fidem  in  disceptationem,  vocare, 
'^  tot  sasculoram  auctoritatem  contemnere.  Verum  sensim  plu* 
^^  res  haec  sententia  patronos,  per  ipsam  eTidentiam  suam  sibi 
"  acquisivit.  Et  non  ita  pridem  tantum  potuit  apud  Jos.  Au- 
'^  GUSTiNUM  ORsf,  qucm  summo  cum  applausu  ipsius  Pontificis 
^^  Maximi  Romae  Historiam  Ecdesiasttcam  Italico  sermone 
'^  scribere  notum  est,  uteam  approbaret."  Moshemius.  De  Re^ 
bus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  Magnum  Cotnmentarii.  Sae- 
culum  priroum,  §  Ixv.  No.  3.     The  words  in  the  te\t^  to  whieli 
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Now,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  though  this, 
in  one  single  writer,  might  be  the  eflFect  of  over- 
sight,  it  is  morally  impossible  that,  in  so  many,  it 
should  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  suppos- 
ing that  their  sense  of  the  word  ^cuperixog  did  not 
coincide  with  ours ;  and  that  it  ^vas  therefore  no  blun- 
der in  them,  that  they  did  not  employ  their  words 
according  to  an  usage  which  came  to  be  established 
loiig  after  their  time.  I  am  indeed  surprised,  that 
a  man  of  Mosheim^s  critical  sagacity,  as  well  as  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity,  did  not  per- 
ceive that  this  was  the  only  reasonable  solution  of  the 
matter.  But  what  might  sometimes  be  thought  the 
most  obvious  truth,  is  not  always  the  first  taken  no- 
tice of.  Now,  I  cannot  help  considering  the  easy 
manner  in  which  this  account  removes  the  difficulty, 
as  no  small  evidence  of  the  explanation  of  the  word 
in  scriptural  use,  which  has  been  given  above.  To 
observe  the  gradual  alterations  which  arise  in  the 
meanings  of  words,  as  it  is  a  point  of  some  nicety, 
is  also  of  great  consequence  in  criticism ;  and  often 
proves  a  powerful  means  both  of  fixing  the  date  of 
genuine  writings,  and  of  detecting  the  supposi- 
titious. 

the  preceding  note  refers,  are,  "  Toti  haereticorum  agmini, 
*^  maxime  cohorti  gnosticae,  omnes  veteris  •  ecclesiae  doctores 
^^  praeponunt  Simonem  Magum. — Omnia  quaS  de  Simone  roe- 
*^  moriae  ipsi  prodiderunt,  manifestum  faciunt,  earn  non  in 
^'  corruptorum  religionis  Chrisiianae,  id  est,  haereticorum,  sed 
^^  infensissimorum  ejus  hostium  numero  ponendum  esse,  qui  et 
"  ipsum  Christum  maledictis  insectabatur,  et  progredienti  rei 
^  Christianas  quae  poterat,Mmpedimenta  objiciebat,'' 
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J  14.  I  SHALL  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  want 
of  due  attention  to  this  circumstance  has,  in  another 
instance,  greatly  contributed  to  several  errors,  in 
relation  to  Christian  antiquities,  and  particularly, 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  probabilit}%  The  Greek  word 
(lOftvf^  though  signifying  no  more,  originally,  tlian 
xvitnessy  in  which  sense  it  is  always  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  came,  By  degrees,  in  ecclesiastical  use, 
to  be  considerably  restrained,  in  its  signification. 
The  phrase  ot  f^aprvpe$  t8  ly!<f^j  the  witnesses  of  Je- 
siiSy  was,  at  first,  in  the  church,  applied,  by  ,way  of 
eminence,  only  to  the  Apostles.  The  reality  of 
this  application,  as  well  as  the  grounds  of  it,  we 
learn  from  the  Acts'°^  Afterwards,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  include  all  those  who,  for  their  public 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  especially 
when  emitted  before  magistrates  and  judges.  Were 
sufferers  in  the  cause,  whetlier  by  death  or  by  ba- 
nishment, or  in  any  other  way.  Lastly,  the  name 
martyr  (for  then  the  word  was  adopted  into  other 
languages)  became  appropriated  to  those  who  suf- 
fered death  in  consequence  of  their  testimony  :  the 
term  ofioT^of/Yftyiq^  cow/^^^or,  being,  for  distinction's 
sake,  assigned  to  those  witnesses  who,  though  they 
suffered  in  their  persons,  liberty,  or  goods,  did  not 

^»  Acts,  i.  8.  22.  ii.  32.  iii.  15.  v.  32.  x.  39.  xxii.  15.  xx?i. 
16.  The  last  two  passages  quoted  relate  to  Paul,  who,  by 
being  designed  of  God  a  witness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  atl  men^ 
was  understood  to  be  re<:eived  into  the  apostleship,  and  into  the 
society  of  the  twelve/ 
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lose  their  lives  in  the  cause.  Now,  several  later 
writers,  in  interpreting  the  ancients,  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  usage  of  their  own.  time  ;  and  have  un- 
derstood them  as  speaking  of  those  who  died  for  the 
name  of  Jesus,  when  they  spoke  only  of  those  who 
openly  attested  his  miracles  and  mission,  agreeably 
to  the  primitive  and  simple  meaning  of  the  word 
[lafnfvp.  Of  this  Mosheim  ht\s  justly  taken  notice 
in  the  work  aboye  quoted.  'I  have  here  only  ob- 
served it,  by  the  way,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  ; 
for,  as  to  the  sense  wherein  the  word  is  iised  in  the 
New  Testament,  no  doubt  seems  ever  to  have 
arisen  ^^.  ' 

109  «  jpgg^  vocabuli  martyr  ambiguitas  apud  homkies  impe- 
"  ritos  voluntatem  gignere  potuit  fabulas  de  tragico  eorum 
'^  [apostolorum]  exita  cogitandi.  Martyr  Graecorum  ser, 
''  mone  quemlibet  testem  sigaificat.  Sacro  vero  Christiano- 
^^  rum  sermone  idem  nomen  eminentiore  sensu  testem  Christi 
*^  sire  hominem  designat,  qui  moriendo  testari  voluit,  spem 
"  omnem  suam  in  Chiiisto  positam  esse.  Priori  sensu  apostoli 
*'  ab  ipso  Christo  futprvpeq  nominantur,  et  ip^i  eodem  vocabulo' 
'^  muneris  sui  naturam  explicant.  Fieri  vero  facile  potuit,  ut 
''  indocti  homines  ad  haec  sacri  codicis  dicta  poisteriorem  voca- 
^ '  buli  Martyr  significatipnem  transferrerit,  et  temere  sibi 
''  propterea  persuaderent,  Apostolos  inter  eos  poni  debere, 
'^  quos  excellentiori  sensu  Chris tiani  Martyr es  appellare  sole. 
"  bant."  Saec.  prim.  §  xvi.  No.  Our  historian  is  here, 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  accounting  only  for  tho 
alleged  martyrdom  of  all  the  Apostles  except  John.  But 
every  body  who  reflects  will  be  sensible,  that  the  same  mis- 
take must  have  cojitributed  to  the  increase  of  the  number  in 
other  instances.     For  even  in  apostolical  times,  others  than 
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^  15.  I  SHALL  conclude,  with  adding  to  the 
observations  on  the  words  schism  and  heresy y  that 
how  much  soever  of  a  sc^hismatical  or  heretical  spi- 
rit, in  the  apostolic  sense  of  the  terms,  may  have . 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  different  sects  in- 
to which  the  Christian  world  is  at  present  divided ; 
no  person  who,  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  charity, 
adheres  to  that  which,  to  the  best  of  hii*  judgment, 
is  right,  though,  in  this  opinion,  he  should  be  mis- 
taken, is,  in  th@  scriptural  sense,  either  schismatic  or 
heretic  ;  and  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  iiv^atever  sect  . 
he  belong  to,  is  more  entitled  to  these  odious  appel- 
lations, who  is  most  apt  to  throw  the  imputation  upon 
otliers.  Both  terms,  for  they  denote  only  different 
degrees  of  the  .same  bad  .qiiajity,  always  indicate  a 
disposition  and  practice  unfriendly  to  peace,  harmony, 
and  love. 

the  Apiostles,  though  more  rarely,  were  called  ttdtneaaes,  Ste- 
phen and  Antipas  ar^  so  denominated  in  sacred  writ.  And  as 
both  these  were  put  to  death  for  their  testimony,  this  has  pro. 
I&ably  jgfiren  rise  in  after.^es  to  the  appropriation  of  the  name 
Vfitneaa  or  mariyr^  to  those  who  sulTi^wd  death  in  the  caus^. 


vot.  n.  18 
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DISSERTATION  THE  TENTH. 


Tlffi  CHIKF  THINGS  TO  BE  ATTENDED  TO  IN  TRANSLATING,u.A  COMPA- 
RATIVE VIEW  OF  THE  OPPOSITE  METHODS  TAKEN  BY  TRANSLATORS 
OF  HOLY  WRIT. 


PART  I. 

f 

f 

THE  THIN6S   TO   BE   ATTBINDED   TO   IN   TRANSLATIIHS, 

.  .  .    "k 

S  '  ' 

To  translate  has  been  thought,  by  some,  a  verj- 
easy  matter  to  one  who  understands  tolerably  the 
language  from  which,  and  has  made  some  proficien- 
cy in  the  language  into  which,  the  translation  is  to  be 
made.  To  translate  well  is,  howev^,  in  my  opinion, 
a  task  of  more  difficulty,  than  is^  commonly  imagined. 
That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  jiidge  ip  thisr  ques- 
tion, let  us  consider  what  a  tri^slator,  who  would  do 
justice  to  his  author,  and  his  subject,  has  to  perform. 
The  first  thing,  without  doubt,  which  claims  his  at- 
tention, is  to  give  a  just  pepresentation  of  the  sense 
of  the  original.  This,  it  must  be' acknowledged,  is 
the  most  essential  of  all.  The  second  thing  is,  to 
convey  into  his  version,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a 
consistency  with  the  genius  of  the  language  which 
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he  writes,  the  author's  spirit  and  manner,  and,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  the  very  character  of  his  style,  v 
The  third  and  last  thing  is,  to  take  care^thaf  the  ver^ 
sipn  have,  at  least,  so  fsar  the  qitaiity  of  an  original 
performance,  as  to  appear  natural  and  easy,  such  as 
shall  give  no  handle  to  the  critic  to  charge 'the  trans- 
lator with  applying  words  improperly^  or, in  a  mean- 
ing not  warranted  by  use,  or  combining  theni  in  a 
way  which  renders  the  sense  obscure,  and  the  cpn- 
atruction  ungrammatical,  or  even  harsh. 

§  2.  Now,  to  adjust  inatters  so  as,  in  a  eonsfdera*  * 
ble  degree,  to  attain  all  these  objects,  will  be  found, ' 
upon?  inquiry,  »ot  a. little. arduous,  even  to  men  whcf 
are  well  acquainted  vv:ith  the  two  languages,  and  have 
great  command  of  words.     In  pursuit  of  one  of  .the 
ends  above  mentioned,  we  are  qften  in  danger,  of 
losing  sight  totally  of  another :  nay,  on  some  occa-  f 
sions,  it  will  appear  impossible  to  attain  one,  withb- . 
J   olit'sacrificing  both  the'othqps.     It  may  happen,  that 
,  I  cannot^do  justice  to  the  sense,  without  frequent  re^ 
"t  course  to  cfrcumlocutions ;  foRthe  words  of  no  lan- 
guage whatever ,  will,  at  all  times,  exactly  corres- 
pond^ with  those  of  another.    .Yet,  by  this  method,  a 
writer  vrtiose  manner  is  concise,  simple,  and  eneige- 
tic,  is  exhibited,  in  the  translation,  as  employing  a 

*  style  which  is^at  once  diffuse,  complex,  arid  languid* 
Again,, in  endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  author's  man- 
ner,-and  to  confine  myself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  same  number  of  words,  and  the  like  turn  of 

•  expression,  I  may  very  imperfectly  render  his  sense, 
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itiatjpg  obscurely,  ambiguously,  and  even  Improper- 
ly, what  is  expressed  with  great  propriety  and  per- 
. .  spiciiity  in  the  original.  And,  in  regard  to  the 
third  object  mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
two  languages  differ  very  much  in  their  genius  and 
structure,  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  fiw  a  trans- 
lator to  render  this  end  perfectiy  compatible  with 
the  oflier  two.  r  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  this  is 
of  less  importance,  as  it  seems  solely  to  regard  the 
quality  of  the  work,  as  a  performance  in  the  transla- 
tor's language,  whereas  the  other  two  regard  the  work 

.  only  as  an  exhibition  of  the  original.  I  admit  that 
this  is  an  object  inferior  to  the  other  two ;  I  meant  it 
should  be  \mder5t00d  so,  by  motioning  it  last.  Yet  . 
even  this  is  by  no  means  so  tjnimportatit  as  some 
woitld  imagine.  That  a  writing  be  perspicuous  irt 
any  language,  much  depends  on  the  observance  of  pro- 

^  priety  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  work  (at  jeasras  fer  as  . 

,  purity  is  concerned)  contributes,  not  a  litde  to  its 
utility.     What  is  well  ^yritteifi,  or  well  said,  h  always  , 
more*  attended  to,  better  understood^  and  longer  re-  ^ 
membered,  than  what  is  impropCTly,  weakly,  or  awk-  .  * 
wardly,  expressed.  *    ,     - 

}  3.  Now,  if  translation  i$  in  general  attended 
with  so  much  difficulty,  what  must  we  think  of  the 
chance  of  success  which  a  translator  has,  when  the  • 
subject  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  attention  to  all  the  above  fnentioii'^ 
ed  objects,  will  be  exacted  of  him ;  and  when  the 
difference,  in  point  of  idiom,  ,of  the  language  from 
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which^^nd  of  that  into  which  the  version  is  made^ 
is  as  great,  perhaps,  as  we  have  any  example  of. 

.  ,  For,  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  English, 

it  is  not  to  the  Greek  idiom,  nor  to  the  Oriental, 

t  y  that  we  are  required  to  adapt  our  own,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain combination  of  both ;  often,  rather,  to  the  He- 
.  brew  and  Chaldaic  idioms,  involved  in  Greek  words 

♦  and  syntax.     Tiie  analogy  and  prevailing  usage  in 

Greek,  will,*  if  we  be  not  on  our  guard,  sometimes 
mislead  us.  On  the  contrary,  these  are  sometimes 
safe  and  proper  guides.  But,  without  a  conside- 
rable acquaintance  with  both,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
^determine,  when  we  pught  to  be  directed  by  the  one^ 
and  when  1^  the  otlier. 

J  4.    There  are  two  extremes  in  translating, 
which  sure  commonly  taken  notice  of  by  those  who 
;  examine  this  subject  critically ;    from  one  extreme, 

we  derive  what  is  called  a  close*  and  literal,  from 
the  other,  a  loose  and  free  translaticm.  Each  has  its  « 
advocates*  But,  though  the  latter  kind  is  most  pa- 
tronised, when  the  subject  is  a  performance  merely 
human,  the  general  sentiments,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  collect  them,  seem  rather  to  favour  the  former, 
when  the  subject  is  any  part  of  holy  writ.  And  this 
difference  appears  to  proceed  from  a  very  laudable  * 
principle,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  use  so  much 
freedom  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  as  with  the 
works  of  a  fellow-creature.  It  often  happens,  how- 
ever, on  such  general  topics,  when  no  particular  ver- 
sion is  referred  to  as  an  example  of  excess  on  o^e 
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side,  or  on  the  otber,  that  people  agree  m  woi^, 
when  their  opinions  dilfer,  and  diflfer  in  words,  wheft 
their  opini(»]s  agree*  Fw,  I  may  consider  a  transia-. 
tion  as  close,  which  anotiier  would  denominate  fiee, 
or  as  finee,  which  anodier  would  denominate  dose.  *\| 

Indeed,  I  imagine  that,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
words,  a  good  translatioQ  oug^t  to  have  both  these 
qualities.  To  avoid  all  ambigui^,  therefiore,.  I  shall 
call  one  extreme  Kteral^  as  manifesting  a  greater  at. 
tenticm  to  the  letteriiBBi  to  ^  JHeaning;  the  odier 
bosej  as  implying  under  it,  not  liberty,  but  licen-  ^  • 
tiousness.  In  regard  even  to  literal  transbtiops^ 
there  may  be  so  many  diflferences  in  degree,  that,'' 
without  specifying,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue,  at  to  hope 
to  lay  down  any  principles  that  wiU  prove  entirely 
satisfactory. 


PAKT  U. 


STRICTURES   OK   ARIAS   M01fTANL's». 

Among  the  Latin  translations  of  Scripture,  there- 
fore, for  I  shall  confine  myself  to  these  in  this  Disser- 
tation, let  us  select  Arias  Mantanus  for  an  example 
of  the  literal.  His  version  of  both  Testaments  is  very 
generally  known,  and  commonly  printed  along  with 
the  ori^nal,  not  in  separate  columns,  but,  for  the 
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jffnesLtcr  benefit  of  the  learner,  interlined.  This  work 
of  Arias,  of  all  that  I  know,  goes  the  farthest  in  this 
.  way,  being  precisely  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  trans- 
lations,  not  so  much  of  the  Septuagint,  though  the 
Septuagint  certainly  exceeds  in  this  respect,  as  <mi 
"^the  model  of  Aquila,  which,  from  the  fragments  that 
still  remain  of  that  version,  appears  to  have  been  ser- 
vilely literal,  a  mere  metaphrase.  Arias,  therefore, 
is  21  fit  example  of  what  itiay  be  expected  in  this  mode 
of  translating. 

J  2,  Now,  that  we  may  proceed  more  methodic 
cally  in  our  examination,  let  us  inquire  how  far  every 
one  of  the  three  ends  in  translating,  above  mention- 
ed, is  answered  by  this  version,  or  can  be  answered 
by  a  version  constructed  on  the  same  pkin.  The 
''first  and  principal  end  is  to  give  a  just  representation 
of  the  sense  of  the  orig^ial.  *  But  how,*  it  may  be 
asked,  '  can  a  translator  fail  of  attaining  this  end, 

*  who  never  wanders  from  the  path  marked  out  to 
'  him ;  who  does  not,  like  others,  turn  aside  for  a 

*  moment,  to  pluck  flowers  by  the  way,, wherewith 
^  to  garnish  his  performance ;  who  is,  on  the  contra- 

*  ry,  always  found  in  his  author's  track ;  in  short, 

*  who  has  it  as  his  sole  object,  to  give  you,  in  the 
^  words  of  another  language,  exactiy  what  his  author 
'  says,  and  in  the  order  and  manner  wherein  he  says 
y  it,  and,'  I  had  almost  added  (for  this,  too,  is  his  aim, 
though  not  always  attainable),  *  not  one  word  more 
*.  or  less  than  he  says  ?'  However  he  might  fail,  in 
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respect  of  the  other  ends  mentioned,  one  would  be, 
apt  to  thmk,  he  must  certainly  succeed  in  conveying 
the  sentiments  of  his  author.     Yet,  upon  trial,  we 
find  that,  in  no  point  whatever  does  the  literal  trans- 
lator fail  more  remarkably,  than  in  this,  of  exhibit- 
ing the  sense.     Nor  will  this  be  found  so  unaccount- . 
able,  upon  reflection,  as,  on  a  superficial  view,  it  may 
app&r.     Were  the  words  of  the  one  language  exact- 
ly correspondent  to  those  of  the  other,  in  meaning 
and  extent ;  were  the  modes  of  combining  the  words    ♦ 
in  both^  entirely  similar,  and  the  grammatical  or  cus-       ^ 
ternary  arrangement,  the  same  ;  and  were  Ae  idioms  ^ 
and  phrases  resulting  thence,  perfectly  equivalent, 
such  a  conclusion  might  reasonably  be  deduced :  but, 
when  all  the  material  circumstances  are  nearly  the  re- 
verse, as  is  certaiidy  the  case  of  Hebrew,*  compared        ^ 
with  Latin ;  when  the  greater  part  of  the  words  of* 
one,  are  far  firom  correqionding  accurately,  either  in 
meaning  or  in  extent,  to  those  of  the  pther ;  when  the 
construction  is  dissimilar,  and  the  idioms,  resulting 
from  the  like  combinations  of  corresponding  words,  ^  /' 

by  no  means  equivalent,  there  is  die  greatest  proba-  .  \ 

bilitjr  that  an  interpreter,  of  this  stamp,  will  often  ex- 
hibit to  his  readers  what  has  no  meaning  at  all,  and 
sometimes  a  meaning  very  diflferent  from,  or  perhaps 
opposite  to,  that  of  his  author. 

,    5  3.    I  SHALL,  from  the  aforesaid  translation,  j 

briefly  illustrate  what  I  have  advanced ;  and  that, 
first,  in  words,  next,  in  phrases  or  idioms.     I  had  I 
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occasion,  in  a  former  Dissertation  \  to  take  notice  of 
a  pretty  numerous  class  of  words  which,  in  no  twp 
languages  whatever,  are  found  perfectly  to  corres- 
pond, diough  in  those  tongues  wherein  there  is  a 
greater  affinity,  they  come  nearer  to  suit  each  other, 
tlian  in  those  tongues  wherein  the  affinity  is  less.  In 
regard  to  such,  I  observed,  that  the  translator's  only 
possible  method  of  rendering  them  justly,  is  by  attend- 
ing  to  the  scope  of  the  author,  as  discovered  by  the 
context,  and  choosing  such  a  term  in  the  language 
,which  he  writes,  as  suits  best  the  original  term,  in 
the  particular  situation  in  which  he  finds  it. 

^4.  But,  this  is  far  from  being  the  method  of 
the  literal  translator.  The  defenders  of  this  manner, 
would,  if  possible,  have  nothing  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  the  interpreter,  but  have  every  thing  de- 
termined by  general  and  mechanical  rules.  Hence, 
they  insist,  above  all  things,  on  preserving  yniformi- 
ty,  and  rendering  the  same  word  in  the  original,' 
wherever  it  occurs,  or,  however  it  is  connected,  by 
the  same  word  in  the  version.  And,  as  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  words,  not  of  one  tongue  only, 
but  of  every  tongue,  are  equivocal,  and  have  more 
significations  than  one,  they  have  adopted  these  two 
rules  for  determining  their  choice,  among  the  dif- 
ferent  meanings  of  which  the  term  is  susceptible. 
The  first  is,  to  adopt  the  meaning,  wherever  it  is 
discoverable,  to  which  etymology  points,  though  ih 

^  Diss.  II.  P.  I.  §  4. 
VOL.    II.  19 
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defiance  of  the  meaning  suggested,  both  by  the  con- 
text, and  by  general  lise.      When  this  rule  does 
not  answer,  as  when  the  derivation  is  uncertain,  the 
second  is,  to  adopt  that  which,  of  aD  the  senses  of 
the  word,  appears  to  the  translator  the  most  common, 
and  to  adhere  to  it  inflexibly  in  every  case,  what- 
ever absurdity  or  nonsense  it  may  involve  him  in. 
I  might  mention  also  a  third  method,  adopted  some- , 
times,  but  much  more  rarely  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer, which  is  to  combine  the  different  meanings  in 
the  version.     Thus  the  Hebrew  word  ^5^  ansWers 
sometimes  to  /?apog  weight j  sometimes  to  8o^a  glory. 
Hence  probably  has  arisen  the   Hellenistic  idiom 
^ofog  So^vg^  weight  qfglort/\   The  Latin  word  salus 
means  health,  answering  to  the  Greek  'vyceia ;  and 
often  salvation,  answering  to  cfQtripiov.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  equally  unequivocal  with  the  Greek,  yet  our 
translators,  from  a  respect  to  the  Vulgate,  have,  in 
one  place  \  combined  the  two  meanings  into  saving 
health,  a  more  awkward  expression,  because  more 
obscure  and  indefinite,  but  which  denotes  no  more 
than  salvation.     Perhaps,  not  even  the  most  literal 
interpreters  observe  inviolably  these  rules.     But  one 
thing  is  certain  that,  in  those  cases  wherein  they  as- 
sume  the  privilege  of  dispensing  wixh  them,  this 
measure  is,  in  no  respect,  more  necessary  than  in 
many   of  the  cases  wherein  they  rigidly  observe 
them.     I  may  add  another  thing,  as  equally  certain, 
that,  whenever  they  think  proper  to  supersede  those 

•,       «  2  Cor.  ir.  17.  ^  pgai.  ixvii.  % 
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rales,  they  betray  a  consciousness  of  the  insufEciency 
of  the  fundamental' principles  of  their  method,  as 
well  as  of  the  necessity  there  is,  that  the  translator 
use  his  best  discernment  and  iskill  for  directing  him, 
first,  in  th^  discover}"  of  the  meaning  of  his  author, 
and,  secondly,  in  the  proper  choice  of  words  for  ex- 
pressing it  in  his  version. 

§5.  I  SHALL  exemplify  the  observance  of  the 
two  rules  above  mentioned,  in  the  version  I  proposed 
to  consider.  ,  And,  first,  for  that  of  etymology  ;  the 
passage  in  Genesis  ^,  which  is  properly  rendered  in 
the  common  translation,  Let  the^water^  brmg  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  cr^cUure :  Arias  renders.  Rep- 
ttficent  aqua  reptile.  It  is  true,  that  the  word  which 
he  barbarously  translates  reptificent  (for  there  is  no 
such  Latin  word),  is  in  the  Hebrew  conjugation  calL 
ed  hiphil^  of  a  verb  which  in  kat,  that  is,'  in  the  sim- 
ple and  radical  form,  signifies  repere^  to  creep.  Ana- 
logically, therefore,  the  verb  in  hiphil  should  import, 
to  cause  to  creep.  It  had  been  accordingly  rendered 
by  Pagninus,  a  critic  of  the  same  stamp,  but  not  such 
an  adept  as  Arias,  repere  faciant.  But  in  Hebrew, 
as  in  all  other  languages,  use,  both  in  altering  and  in 
adding,  exercises  an  uncontrollable  dominion  over 
all  the  parts  of  speech*  We  have  just  the  same 
evidence  that  the  original  verb  in  hiphil^  commonly 
signifies  to  produce  in  abundance,  like  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles, as  we  have  tliat  in  kal^  it  signifies  to  creep. 

^  Gen  L  20. 
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Now,  passing  the  barbarism  reptificenty  the  sense 
which  this  version  conveys,  if  it  convey  any  sense,  is 
totally  difTerent  from  the  manifest  sense  of  the  author. 
It  is  the  creation,  or  first  production  of  things,  which 
Moses  is  relating.  Arias,  in  this  instaiice^(as  well  as 
Pagnin,)  seems  to  exhibit  things  as  already  produced, 
and  to  relate  only  how  they  were  set  in  motion; 
What  other  meaning  can  we  give  to  words  import- 
ing :  "Let  the,  waters  cause  the  creeping  thihg  to 
"  creep  ?"  or,  if,  by  a  similar  barbarism  in  English 
we  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  more  exacts  representa- 
tion of  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Arias  :  *'  Let  the  waters 
"  creepify  the  creeper  f 

Another  example  of  etymological  version,  in  de- 
fiance of  use  and  of  common  sense,  we  have,  in  tjie 
beginning  of  the  song  of  Moses  *•  The  words  ren- 
dered in  the  English  translation,  My  doctrine  shall 
drop  as  the  rain.  Arias  translates,  "  Stillabit  ut  plu- 
"via  assumptio  mea."  The  word  here  rendered 
assumptio  has,  for  its  etymon,  a  verb  which  com- 
monly signifies  sumo,  capio.  That  sage  interprets, 
it  seems,  thought  it  of  more  importance  to  acquaint 
his  reader  with  this  circumstance,  than  with  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  word  itself.  And  thus,  a  pas- 
sage which,  in  the  original,  is  neidier  ambiguous  nor 
obscure,  is  rendered  in  such  a  manner  as  would  defy . 
Oedipus  to  unriddle. 

J  6.    As  to  the  second  rule  mentioned,  of  adopt- 
ing that  which  of  all  the  significations  of  the  word* 

*  Dcut.  xxxii.  2. 
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appesirs  to  the  tmndator  the  tiiost  common,  and  to 
adhere  to  it  inflexibly  in  every  case,  however  un- 
suitable  it  may  be  to  the  context,  and  however  much 
it  may  mar  the  sense  of  the  (fiscourse ;  there  is'Hard- 
ly  a  page,  nay  a  paragraph,  nay,  a  line  in  Arias^ 
which  does  not  furnish  us  with  an  example.  Nor 
does  it  take  place  in  one  only,  but  in  all  die  parts  of 
speech.  First,  in  nouns  *,  £t  hoc  verbum  quo  cir^ 
€umcidit.  The  Hebirew  word  rendered  verbum^ 
answers  hoth  to  verbunij  and  to  res  ;  but  as  the 
more  common  meaning  is  verbum^  it  must,  by  this 
rule,  be  made  always  so,  iti -spite  of  the  connection.. 
In  this  manner  he  corrects  Pagnin,  who  had  render- 

'  ed  the  expression,  justly  ami  intelligibly,  Hac  est 
cama  qiiare  circumcidit.  In  that  expression  %  Fu 
lius  fructescens  Joseph  super  Jbntem^  we  have  both 
his  rules  exemplified,  the  first  in  the  ^arbarous  par- 
ticiple fructescensy  which  has  a  derivation  similar 
to  the  Hebrew  word  ;  the  second  in  die  substantive 

jfilius^  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  coinmon  significa- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  p  ben^  and  m  the  preposition 
super.  In  this  manner  he  corrects  Pagnin,  who  had 
said,  not  badly,  Ramus  crescens  Joseph  juxia  fim^ 
tent. 

\  7.  And,  to  idiew  that  he  made  as  iittle  account 
of  the  reproach  of  solecism  as  of  barbarism,  he 
says,  as  absurdly  as  unmeaningly,  Pater  fuit  seden- 
tis  tentorium  %  giving  a  regimen  to  a  neuter  verbi 

•  Joshua,  T.  4.  ^  Gen.  xlix.  M.  *  Gen.  iv.  20. 
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Pagnin  had  said,  inhabitantis.  That  this  is  confor- 
mable to  the  sigmfication  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  this 
passage,  which  the  other  is  not,  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  but  it  might  fairly  bear  a  question,  whe- 
ther sedeo  or  inhabito  be  the  more  common  mean* 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  same  strange  rule  he 
follows  in  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech,  the  pre- 
positions in  particular,  which,  being  few  in,  Hebrew^ 
and  consequently  of  more  extensive  signification,  he. 
has  chosen  alwa]Fs  to  render  the  same  way,  thereby 
darkening  the  clearest  passages,  and  expressing,  in 
the  most  absurd  manner,  the  most  elegant. 

As  I  would  avoid  being  tedious,  I  shall  produce 
but  two  other  examples  of  this,  having  given  one  al- 
ready from  Jacob's  benediction  to  his  sons,  though 
the  whole  work  abounds  with  examples.  The  ex- 
pression used^by  Pagnin,  in  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, Dividat  aquas  ab  aquis  ^  he  has  thus  reform- 
ed, Sit  dividens  inter  aquas  ad  aqtias*  The  other  is 
in  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Abel  *®,  Surrexit 
Cain  ad  Hebel^  where  Pagnin  had  used  the  prepo- 
sition contra.  As  a  specimen  of  the  servile  manner 
in  which  he  traces  the  arrangement  and  construction 
of  the  original,  to  the  total  subversion  of  all  rule,  and 
order  in  the  language  which  he  writes,  I  shall  give 
the  following  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  not 
selected  as  peculiar,  for  such  are  to  be  found  in  eve-* 

«  Gen.  i.  6.  "  Gen.  iv.  8. 
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lypage:  De  quidem  enim  ministerio  in  sanctosy  ex 
abundanti  mihi  est  scribere  vobis  ". 

}  8.  To  proceed  now,  as  I  proposed,  to  phrases 
or  combinations  of  words:  I  shall,  first,  produce 
some  examples  which  convey  a  mere  jargon  of  words, 
combined  ungrammatically,  and,  therefore,  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  language  out  of  which 
the  translation  is  made,  unintelli^bly.    Such  are  the 
following  :  Ist/t  generationes  coeli  et  terras ^  in  creari 
ea\  in  die  facere  Deus  terram  et  ccelum  "^K—JSmisit 
eum  Dominus  ad  colendam  terram  quod  sumptiis.  est 
inde  '^, — Major  iniquitas  mea  quam  parcere  ".     But 
as,  in  certain  cases,  this  manner  of  copying  a  foreign 
idiom,  makes  downright  nonsense,  in  other  cases, 
the  like,  combinations  of  corresponding  words,   in 
different  languages,  though  not  unmeaning,  do  not 
convey  the  same  meaning,  nay,  sometimes  convey 
meanings  the  very  reverse  of  one  another.     Thus, 
two  negatives  in  Greek  and  French  deny  strongly, 
in  Latin  and  £!.nglish  they  affirm.     K  /  ^D  col  la^  in 
Hebrew  is  none  ;  non  omnisy  in  Latin,  which  is  a  lite- 
ral version,  and  not  ally  in  English,  denote  some.    In 
Jttiike  manner,  bx^  construed  with  e^atg,  in  Greek,  is  still 
nobody  ;  non  nemoy  in  Latin,  .which  is  a  literal  ver- 
sion, is  somebody.    The  words  xat  8  ^6/Ue  coi  Ttepi 
H^svog  ^%  rendered  properly  in  the  common  version, 
irnrf  carest  for  no  man^  are  translated  by  Arias,  Et 

"  2  Cor.  ix.  1.  w  Gen.  ii.  4.  "  Gen.  iii.  23. 

i^  Gen.  ir.  13.  "  Mark,  xii,  14. 
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non  cura  est  tibi  de^nuUo ;  the  very  opposite  of  the 
author's  sentiment,  which  would  have  been  more 
justly  rendered,  Et  ctira  est  tibi  de  nuUo  ;  or,  as  it  is 
in  tlie  Vulgate,  JVon  curas  quenquam.  In  this, 
however,  hardly  any  of  the  metaphrasts  have  judg- 
ed proper  to  observe  a  strict  uniformity  ;  though,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign 
a  good  reason  why,  in  some  instances,  they  depart 
from  that  method,  whilst,  in  others,  they  tenaciously 
adhere  to  it. 

5  9.  It  ought,  withal,  to  be  observed,  that  se- 
veral interpreters  who,  in  translating  single  words, 
have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  absurd  method 
above  mentioned,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  j 

the  same  liberty  with  idioms  and  phrases.  Thus 
Arias  has  but  copied  the  Vulgate   in  translating,  , 

'Or*  B»  obvpatrflBi  noLpa  to  Qeo  nav  p^(ia  **,    Quia 
non  erit  impossibile  apudDeum  omne  verbum.  In  this 
short  sentence  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  impro-    •         j 
prieties,  one  arising  from  the  misTtranslation  of  a 
noun,  and  the  other  two  from  mis-translated  idioms. 
'Pi7/xa,  in  Hellenistic  usage,  in  equivalent  to  the  He-^^         ! 
brew  *12T  dabevy  which,  as  has  beai  observed,  sig-J|P^        | 
nifies  not  only  verbum^  a  word,  but  r^*,  or  negotu 
um,  a  thing ;  which  last  is  the  manifest  sense  of  it  | 

in  the  passage  quoted :  the  second  is  the  rendering 
df  8  fftxv,  non  omncy  and  not,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  nullum :  the  third  arises  from  using  the  fu- 

^  Luke,  i.  37. 
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ture  in  Latin,  in  the  enunciation  of  an. universal 
truth.  It  ought  to  have  been  ijemcmbered,  that  the 
Hebrew  has  no  present  tense ;  one  who  writes  it,  is 
consequently,  obliged  often  to  use  the  other  tenses, 
and  especially  the  future,  in  enunciating  general 
truths,  for  which,  in  all  modem  languages,  as  well 
as  in  Greek  and  Latin^  we  employ  the  present.  In 
consequence  of  these  blunders,  the  version,  as  it  lies, 
is  perfectly  unmeaning;  whereas,  no  person,  that 
is  even  but  a  smatterer  in  Hebrew,  will  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  the  sense  is  completely  expressed  in 
Knglish,  in  these  words :  For  nothing  is  impossible 
with  God* 

\  10.  There  are  few  of  the  old  versions  which 
have  kept  entirely  clear  of  this  fault.  In  the  ancient ' 
Latin  translation  called  the  Italic,  whereof  we  have 
not  now  a  complete  copy  remaining,  there  were  ma- 
ny more  barbarisms  than  in  the  present  Vulgate. 
And  even  Jerom  himself  acquaints  us  that,  when  he 
set  about  making  a  new  version,  he  left  several  things 
which  he  knew  to  be  not  properly  expressed,  for  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  the  weak,  by  his  numerous  and 
bold  alterations.  This  idiom  of  non  omne^  for  wf- 
hilf  or  nullum,  seems  to  have  been  one  which,  in 
many  places,  thou^  not  in  all,  he  has  corrected. 
Thus,  what,  in  the  old  Italic,  after  the  Septuagint, 
was  JVon  est  omne  recens  sub  sole  *%  he  has  rendered 
perspicuously  and  properly,  JVeAeV  sub  sole  novum. 

"  Ecd.  i,  9. 
VOL.  ir.  20  ,       , 
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A  slarish  attachment  to  the  letter^  in  translating^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  meaning,  is  originally  the 
offspring  of  the  superstition^  not  of  the  church,  but 
of  the  synagc^e^  where  it  would  have  been  more 
suitable  in  Christian  interpreters,  the  ministers,  not 
of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit,  to  have  allowed  it  ta 
remain* 

J  11*  That  this  is  not  the  way  to  answer  th© 
first  and  principal  end  of  translating,  has,  I  think, 
been  suffidently  demonstrated.  Instead  of  the  sense 
of  the  original,  it  sometimes  gives  us  downright  non^ 
sense ;  frequently  a  meaning  quite  different,  and  not 
seldom  it  makes  the  author  say  in  another  language, 
the  reverse  of  what  he  said  in  his  Qwh.  Can  it  then 
be  doubted,  that  this  is  noi  the  way  to  attain  the  se- 
cond  end  ii^  translating  ?  Is  this  a  method  whereby 
a  translator  can  conv^sy  into  his  version,  as  much  as 
{)Ossible,  in  a  consistency  witli  the  genius  of  a  diffe- 
rent language,  the  author^s  spirit  and  manner,  an4 
(so  to  speak)  the  very  character  of  his  style  ?  It  is 
evident,  that  the  first  end  may  be  attained,  where 
this  is  not  attained*  An  author's  meaning  may  be 
given,  but  in  a  different  manner ;  a  concise  writer 
may  be  made  to  express  himself  diffusely,  or  a  dif- 
fuse writer  concisely ;  the  sense  of  an  elegant  work 
may  be  justly  given,  though  in  ^  homely  dress.  But 
it  does  not  hold  conversely,  that  tjie  second  end  may' 
be  attained  without  the  first ;  for  when  an  autlior's 
sense  is  not  given,  he  is  not  fairly  represented.  Can 
we  do  justice  to  his  manner,  if^  when  he  reasons 
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consequenti^ly,  he  be  exhibited  as  talking  incohe- 
rently ;  if  what  he  writes  perspicuously,  be  render- 
ed  ambiguously  or  obscurely;  if  what  flows  from 
his  pen  naturally  said  easily,  in  the  true  idiom  and 
construction  of  his  fonguage,  m  toiderfed  ru^cdly 
and  unnaturally,  by  the  violeiifte  perpetually  done  to 
the  construction  of  tlie  language,  into  which  it  is 
transmuted,  rather  than  translated  ?  The  manner  of 
a  tail  man,  who  walkis  with  dignity,  would  be  wretch^ 
ediy  represented  by  a  dwarf  who  had  no  other  mode 
of  imitation,  but  to  nuniber  and  trace  his  footsteps. 
The  immoderate  strides  and  distc^ions  which  this 
ridiculous  attempt  would  oblige  the  imitator  to  em- 
ploy, could  never  convey  to  the  spectators  an  idea  of 
easy  and  graceful  motion. 

5  12.  The  third  end  of  translating,  that  of  pre- 
serving purity  and  perspicuity  in  the  language  into 
which  the  version  is  made,  is  not  so  much  as  aimed 
^t,  by  any  of  the  literal  tribe.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
cannot  express  my  sentiments  more  justly  both  dT 
Arias  and  of  Pagnin,  than  in  the  words  of  Houbi- 
.gant,  who  ",  in  assigning  his  reasons  for  not  adopt- 
ing  the  version  of  either,  §ays,  "  Non  facerem  me- 
**  am  illam  versionem  Ariae  Montani  horridam,  infi- 
^^cetam,  obscuram,  talem  denique  qualetn  compo^ 
'^  suisset,  si  quis  homines  deterrere  ab  sacris  codici- 
*'  bus  legendis  voluiss?t.    Non  illam  Pagnini,  quam 

»Proleg.  p,  I7g. 
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*'  Arias,  jam  malam,  fecit  imitando  ac  interpolando 
"pejorem."  In  this  last  remark,  which  may  in 
part  be  justified  by  some  of  the  foregoing  examples, 
he  perfectly  agrees  with  Father  Simon,  who  says  of 
Arias's  am^dmen#  on  Pagnin's  translation,  Quot 
correctionesy  tot  seormptiones.  For  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  altered  that  is  not  for  the  worse.  Such 
Latin  versions  would  be  quite  miintelligible,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  knowlec^  we  have  of  the  original,  and 
of  the  common  English  version,  which  is  as  literal  as 
any  version  ought  to  be,  and  sometimes  more  so^ 
The  coincidence  of  two  or  three  words  recalls  the 
whole  passage  to  our  memory ;  but  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce  that,  to  an  ancient  Roman  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  learning  or  opinions  of  the  East,  the 
greater  part  of  Arias^s  Bible  would  appear  no  better 
than  a  jumble  of  words  without  meaning. 

§  13.  To  all  the  other  evil  consequences  resulting 
from  such  versions,  we  ought  to  add,  that  they  ne- 
cessarily lead  the  unlearned  reader  into'  an  opinion 
that"  the  original  which  is  susceptible  of  them,  must 
be  totally  indefinite,  equivocal,  and  pbscure.  Few, 
without  making  the  experiment,  can  allow  themselves 
to  think,  that  it  is  equally  possible,  by  this  mode  of 
translation,  completely  to  disfigure,  and  render  un- 
intelligible, what  is  written  with  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  without  any  ambiguity,  in  their  mo- 
ther-tbngue.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  most  perspicuous  wTiting,  in  any  language,  may 
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be  totally  disguised  by  this  treatment ".     Were  the 
ancient  Greek  or  Latin  classics,  in  prose  or  verse, 

^^  As  it  i8  impossible,  without  an  example,  to  conceive  how 
nonstrous  the  transformation  is,  which  it  occasions,  I  shall 
here  subjoin  a  specimen  of  a  few  English  sentences  translated 
into  tiatin,  in  the  taste  and  manner  of  Arias.  ^^  Ego  inveni 
'^  aliquod  pecus  in  mieo  frumento,  et  posui  ilia  in  meam  libram. 
''  Ego  rogavi  unum  qui  stabat  per,  si  ille  noTit  cujus  ilia 
'^  erant.  Sed  ille  yertit  unam  Tiam  a  me,  et  fecit  non  ita  mnl- 
^^  turn  ut  yindicare  salvum  ad  redire  mihi  ullam  responsionem. 
^^  Super  hoc  ego  rogavi  unum  allum,  qui  dixit  unam  magnam 
^^  tabulam  abiegnam  in  replicatione  quam  ego  feci  non  sub. 
^  stare.  Quam  unquam  ego  Tolui  non  habere  posita  ilia  sur« 
/^  sum,  habui  ^o  notum  ad  quem  illa.pertinebant;  nam  ego 
^^  didici  post  cnstodias  quod  ille  fuit  unus  ego  fui  roultiim 
^  aspectus  ad."  Where  these  few  lines  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  learned  foreigner,  who  does  not  understand  English,  he 
might  sooner  learn  to  read  Chinese,  than  to  diyine ,  their 
meaning.  Yet  a  little  attention  would  bring  ^n  Englishman 
who  knows  Latin,  soon  to  discover  that  they  were  intended  as 
a  version,  if  we  may  call  it  jo,  of  the  following  words,  which, 
in  the  manner  of  Arias,  I  give  with  the  version  interlined. 
lEgo  inveni  aliquod  pecus  in.meo  frumento,  et  posui  ilia  in  meam 
/  found  some  cattle  inmy  corn^  and  put  them  into  my 
libram.  Ego  rogavi  unum  qui  stabat  per  si  ille  novit  cujus 
pound.  I  asked  one  who  stood  bi^  if  he  knew  whose 
illfi  erant.  Sed  ille  vertit  unam  viam  a  me,  et  fecit  non 
they  were.  But  he  turned  a  way  Jrom  me,  and  did  not 
Ita  muUum  ut  vindicare  salvum  ad  redire  mihi  ullam  responsi. 
so  much  as  vouQh  safe  to  returi/i  me  any  answer. 
onem.     Super  hoc  ego  rogavi  unum  alium  qui  dixit  unam 

Upon  this    I     asked      another      who  said      a 
magnam  tabvlam  abiegnam  in  repUcatipne  ^uam  ego  feci  non 
great  deal        in        refily      which    J    ^id   not 
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to  be  thus  rendered  into  any  modem  tongue,  nobo- 
dy could  bear  to  read  them.     Strange  indeed,  that  a 

snbstare.  Quam  unquam  ego  yolui  Hon  habere  posita  ilia 
understand.  How  ever  I  would  not  have  put  them 
sursHin,  habui  ego  notum  ad  quern  ilia  pertinebant,  oam  ego 
up^  had  I  known  to  whom  they  belonged^  for  I 
didici  po«t  custodias  quod  ille  fuit  anus  ego  fui  multum  aspectus 
learned  irfterwards  that  he  was  one  I  was  much  beholden 
ad. 
to. 

Should  one  ojbject  that  the  Latin  words  here  employed  do  not 
suit  the  sense  of  the  corresponding  words  in  the  passage  trans, 
lated,  It  is  admitted  that  they  do  not;  but  thejare  selected 
in  eiact  conformity  to  the  fundamental  rulea' followed,  by  Ari. 
as.  Thus  una  via  away,  vindicare  salvum  fouchsafe,  quam 
unquam  howeter,  tabula  abiegna  deal,  substare  understand, 
post  custodias  afterwards,  aspectus  beholden,  are  all  agreeable  t» 
the  primary  rule  of  etymology,  and,  in  no  respect,  worse  than 
Yeptijicoy  where  both  sense  and  use  require  produco  ;  or  a»sump*. 
Ho  for  doctrina,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  meaning,  or  nan 
omnis  for  nullus,  which  gives  a  meaning  quite  different.  But 
by  what  rule,  it  may  be  asked,  is  pound  rendered  libra^  in  a 
case  wherein  it  manifestly  means  septum  f  By  the  same  rule, 
it  is  answered,  whereby  iashab  is  rendered  sedere,  in  a  case 
wherein  both  the  sense  and  the  construction  required  inhabit 
tare,  and  daber  rendered  verbum^  where  it  manifestly  means 
resy  the  golden  rule  of  uniformly,  by  which  every  term  ought 
always  to  be  rendered  the  same  way,  and  agreeably  to  its  most 
Common  signification,  without  minding  whether  it  makes  sense 
or  nonsense  so  rendered.  [The  literal  translator  fo^ows  im. 
plicitly  the  sage  direction  given  by  Cajetan,  <<  Noi|i  sit  vobis 
^'  6ur»,  si  sensus  non  apparet,  quia  non  est  vestri  officii  ex. 
^^  ponere  sed  interpretari :  interpretamini  sicut  jacet,  et  relin* 
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treatment  should  ever  have  be^n  accounted  respects 
ful  to  the  sacred  penmen,  which,  if  given  to  any 
other  writer,  would  be  universally  condemned,  as  no 
better  than  dressing  him  in  a  fool's  coat. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  certain  great  men  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  like  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who 
(though,  With  foreign  as^stance,  he  translated  the 
Psalms)  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Hebrew,  show 
themselves  great  admirers  of  this  method.  The 
more  unintelligible  the  Scriptures  are  made,  the 
greater  is  the  need  of  an  infallible  interpreter,  an  ar- 
ticle of  which  they  never  lose  sight.  But  ^at  others, 
who  have  not  the  same  motive,  and  possess  a  degree 
of  understanding  superior  to  that  of  a  Jewish  cabalist, 
should  recommend  an  expedient,  which  serves  only 
for  debasing  and  discrediting  the  dictates  of  the  di- 
vine spirit,  appears  perfectly  unaccountable.    I  shall 

^^  quatis  expositoribiis  curam  inteUigendi."  Preef.  Comment, 
in  Psalm.3  Now  it  is  certain  that  pound  occurs  oftner  in  the 
sense  of  libra  than  in  that  of  septum^  But  how  do  you  ad. 
mit  such  gross  solecisms  as  redire  responsienem  f  I  answer. 
Is  this  more  so  than  sedere  tentorium  ?  or  do  the  prepositions 
as  used  here  stabatper  and  aspectus  ad^  make  the  construction 
more  monstrous,  than  inter  ad  in  that  sentence  sit  dividens  in* 
ier  aquae  ad  aquas  f  Besides,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  aboTe 
specimen,  which,  taken  severally,  is  not  Latin  :  so  much  can. 
not  be  said  for  Arias,  whose  work  is  OTer*run  with  barbarisms 
as  well  as  solecisms.  Witness  his  fructescens  and  reptijicent^ 
in  the  few  examples  abo?e  produced.  And  in  regard  to  the  to. 
tal  incoherence  and  want  of  construction,  can.  any  thing  in  this 
way  exceed  in  creari  ea,  or  m  die  facere  Deus^  or  ad  (erram 
qoud  sumptus  est  inde^  or  mqjar  iniquitas  quam  parcere  ? 
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only  add,  that  versions  of  this  kind  are  very  impro- 
pa^ly  called  translations.  Tlie  French  have  a  con- 
venient word,  trapestyj  by  which  they  denote  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  serious  work  into  mere  burlesque 
by  dressing  it  in  such  language  as  renders  it  ridicu- 
lous, makes  the  noblest  thoughts  appear  contemp- 
tible, the  richest  images  beggarly,  and  the  most  ju^ 
dicious  observations  absurd.  I  would  not  say,  there- 
fore, die  Bible  translated,  but  the  BiUe  travestied^ 
by  Arias  Montanus.  For  that  can  never  deserve 
the  nam^e  of  a  translation,  which  gives  you  neither 
the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  the  author,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  often  exhibits  both  as  the  reverse  of  what 
they  are.  Malvenda,  a  Dominican,  is  another  inter- 
preter of  the  same  tribe  with  his  brother  Pagnin,  and 
with  Arias,  whom  he  is  said  greatly  to  have  exceed- 
ed in  darkness,  barbarism,  and  nonsense.  I  never 
saw  his  version,  but  have  reason  to  bdieve,  from  the 
accounts  given  of  it,  by  good  judges,  that  it  can  w^r 
swi^no  valuable  purpose. 


PART  IIL 


STRICTURES   ON   THE   VULGATE. 


I  PROCEED  now  to  consider  a  little  the  merit  of 
some  other  Latin  translations  of  holy  writ.  The 
first,  doubtless,  that  deserves  our  attention,  in  res- 
pect both  of  antiquity,  and  I  may  say,  of  universa- 
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lity  in  the  Western  churches,  is  the  Vtil^ate.  The 
vers^CMi  which  is  known  by  this  name,  at  least  <hc 
greater  part  of  it,  is  justly  ascribed  to  Jerom,  and 
must  therefore  be  dated  from  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  As  its  reception 
in  the  church  was  graduEiJ,  vohmtary^  and  not  in 
consequence  of  the  command  oF  a  superior,  and  as, 
for  some  ages,  the  old  Latin  version,  called  tte  Ita- 
lic^ continued,  partly  from  the  influence  of  custom, 
partly  from  respect  to  antiquity,  to  be  regarded  and 
used  by  many,  there  is  reason  to  beUeVe  that  a  part 
of  that  version  still  remains  in  the  Vulgate,  qnd  is, 
in  a  jnanner,  blended  widi  it.  One  thing  at  least  is 
certain  that,  in  several  places  of  the  Vulgate,  we 
find  those  expressions  and  ways  of  rendering  which 
that  learned  father,  ift  his  works,  strongly  ccHidemn- 
ed,  at  the  same  time  that,  m  other  parts,  w^  see  his 
emendations  regu^ly  followed.  Besides,  as  I  hint- 
ed before,  there  wefe  sevend  corrections  which, 
though  Ids  judgment  approved  them,  he  did  not,  for 
fear  of  shocking  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  think 
it  prudent  to  adopt.  From  this  it  may  naturally  be 
inferred,  that  the  manner  and  style, of  the  Vulgate 
will  not  be  found  equal  and  uniform.  And  I  believe 
no  person  who  has  examinedL  it  with  a  critical  eye, 
will  deny  that  this  is  the  case.  # 

S  2.  From  what  remains  of  the  old  Italic,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  muc|i  in  the  taste  of  almost'all 
the  Jewish  translations,  extremely  literal,  and  con- 
sequently,  in  a  great  degree,  obscure,  ambiguous, 

.    VOL.    II.  21    , 
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and  barbarous.  To  give  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  might  at  once  be  more  perspicu- 
ous,  and  more  just  to  the  oiiginal,  was  the  great  and 
laudable  design  of  that  eminent  light  of  the  Western 
churches  above  mentioned.  The  Old  Testament  part 
of  the  Italic  version  had  been  made  entirely  from  the 
Septuagint  (for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were,  for 
some  ages,  of  no  estimation  in  the  church) ;  but  Je- 
rom,  being  well  skilled  in  Hebrew,  undertook  to 
translate  from  the  original.  This  itself  has  made, 
in  some  passages,  a  considerable  difference  on  the 
sense.  And,  as  the  version  of  the  Seventy  has  ge- 
nerally the  mark  of  a  servile  attachment  to  the  letter, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  must  have  been,  in 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts  extant  at  the  times  when 
the  several  parts  of  that  version  were  made^  consi- 
derable difierences  of  reading  from  those  in  common 
use  at  present.  And  though  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  much  preferable,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Septuagint  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  several  reasons,  and  particularly  for  this, 
that  it  often  assists  in  suggesting  the  tru^  reading,  in 
cases  where  the  present  Hebrew  copies  are  obscure, 
or  appear  to  have  been  vitiated.  Jerwi,  in  such 
cases,  judiciously  recurred^  to  that  translation ;  and 
often;  when  it  was  more  perspicuous  than  the  He- 
brew, and  the  .meaning  which  it  contained  seemed 
better  adapted  to  the  context,  borrowed  light  from 
it.  Perhaps  he  would  have  done  still  better  to  have 
recurred  oft^ier.  For,  however  learned  tho^  Jews 
were,  to  whose  assistance  he  owed  the  acquisition 
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of  the  language,  they  were  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  cabalisti(Dal  prejudices  which  piievaikd,  more,  or 
less,  in  all  the  literati  of  that  nation.  Hence  they  Were 
sometimes  led,  on  very  fanciful  grounds,  to  assign 
to  words  and  phrases,  meanings  not  supported  by  the 
obvious  sense  of  the  context,  nor  even  by  the  most 
ancient  versions  and  paraphrases.  In  this  case,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  more  to  be  confided 
in  than  his  Jewish  instructers. 

i  3.  No  intelligent  person  will  question  the  fitness 
of  that  judicious  and  learned  writer,  for  the  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  his  native  language.  But 
that  we  may  not  be  led  too  far  in  transferiing  to  the 
work,  the  personal  merit  of  the  author^  we  ought 
to  remember  two  things,  first,  that  the  Vulgate,  as 
we  have  it  at  present,  is  not  entirely  the  wwk  of  Je- 
rom ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  in  what  Jerom  trans« 
lated,  he  left  many  things,  as  he  himself  acknow* 
ledges,  which  needed  correction,  but  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  alter,  lest  the  liberties  taken  with  the 
eld  translation  should  scandalize  the  vulgar.  It  is  no 
wonder,  tl^n,  that  great  inequalities  should  be  ob- 
servable in  the  execution.  In  many  places  it  is  ex^ 
cellent^  The  sense  of  the  original  is  conveyed  just- 
ly and  perspicuously  ;  no  affectation  in  the  styte ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  simplicity  combined  with 
purity.  But  this  csmot  be  s^  with  truth  of  every 
part  of  that  work. 
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i  4.  In  the  preceding  part  of  this  Dissertation  ^, 
I  took  notice  of  one  passage  rendered  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  Arks,  who  found  nothing  to  alter  in  it, 
in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  his  level.  Indeed  there 
are  many  such  instances*  Thus  m  dv  e^o^TWTa 
tfopl  is  rend^^,  JVon  Jtefet  salva  omnis  caro^K 
In  some  places  we  find  barbarisms  and  solecisms,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  temptation, 
the  just  expression  being  both  as  literal  and  as  obvi- 
ous as  the  improper  one  that  has  been  preferred  to 
it.  Of  this  sort,  we  may  call,.  Neque  nubent^  neque 
nubentur^.  Nonne  vos  magis  pbires  estis  ilUs^? 
JVon  capit  prdphetam  perire  extra  Jertisalem  ^,  and 
Filiw  hommis  non  venit  ministrari  sed  ministrare  ^. 
Yet,  as  to  the  last  example,  the  same  words  in  ano- 
ther Gospel  are  rend«*ed  without  the  solecism,  jRf- 
Kus  hominis  non  venit  ut  ministraretur  «,  sed  ut  mi- 
nistraret  ^.  Very  often  we  meet  with  instances  of 
the  same  original  word  rendered  by  the.  same  Latin 
word,  when  tlie  sense  is  manifestly  different,  and  the 
idiom  of  the  ton^e  does  not  admit  it.  This  ab- 
surdity extends  even  to  conjunctions*  The  Greek  We 
answers  frequently  to  the  Latin  quiuy  because ^  and 
not  seldom,  to  quod^  that.  Here,  however,  it  is 
almost  uniformly  in  defiance  of  grammar  and  com- 
mon  sense,  rendered  quia  or  quoniam*  Thus,  Tunc 
conjitebor  iUis  quia  nunquam  novi  vos^,  and  Magis- 
ter  scimus  quia  verax  es^*     Thes6  expressions  are 

«>  §  9. 
«  Matth.  xxiv.  22.  »  Matth.  xxii.  30.     Mark,  xii.  25. 

23  l^atth.  vi.  26.  ^  Luke,  xiii.  33.  ^  Matth.  xx.  28, 

«  Mark,  x.  45.    .        ^  Mattk.  tu.  23.        »  Matth.  xxii.  16. 
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no  better  Latin,  than  these  which  follow  are  English* 
Then  will  I  confess  tothem^  because  I  never  knew 
you^  and,  Master  we  kncrvo  because  thou  art  true : 
words  which,  if  they  suggest  any.  meaning,  it  is  evi* 
dently  not  the  meaning  of  the  author ;  nor  is  it  a 
meaning  which  the  original  would  have  ever  suggest- 
ed to  one  who  understands  the  language. 

Nay,  sometimes  even  the  favourite  rule  of  unifor- 
mity is  violated,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to 
die  sense,  the  sense  being  rather  hurt  by  the  viola* 
tion.  Thus  Jlaoj  answering  to  populusy  and  com- 
monly so  rendered,  is  sometimes  improperly  translat- 
tdplebs.  l&nmyfiB  XvrfcofLv  r^  Jloo  aim^%  isren^ 
dered  Fedi  redemptionem  plebis  sua.  Sometimes 
the  most  unmeaning  barbarisms  are  ^opted  merely 
to  represent  the  etymology  of  the  original  tefm. 
Tw  agitw  ^Tificn/  tw  cmHaiov  Sag  ^^iiv  cyi(iefov^  is 
rendered  Panem  nostrum  supersubstaniimlem  da  nobis 
hodie  ^.  Panis  supersubstantialis  is  just  as  barbar- 
ous Latin  as  supersubstanttal  bread  would  be  Eng- 
lish,  and  equally  unintelligible.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional  evil  resulting  from  this  manner  of  treating  holy 
writ,  that  the  solecisms,  barb^isms,  and  nonsensical 
expressions  which  it  ^ives  rise  to,  prove  a  fund  of 
materials  to  the  visionary,  out  of  which  his  imagina- 
tion frames  a  thousand  mysteries. 

\  5.  I  WOULD  not,  however,  be  understood,  by 
these  remarks,  as  passing  a  geiieral  censure  on  this 

^  Luke,  i.  68.  ^o  Matth.  vi.  11. 
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version,  which,  though  not  to  be  .followed  implicit- 
ly,  may,  I  am  convinced,  be  of  great  service  to  the 
critic*  It  ought  to  weigh  with  us,  that  even  the 
latest  part  of  this  translation  was  made  about  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  and  is,  consequendy,  many 
centuries  prior  to  all  the  Latin  translations  now  cur- 
rent, none  of  which  can  claim  an  earlier  date  than  the 
revival  of  letters  in  the  West,  I  do  not  use  this 
argument  from  an  immoderate  regard  to  antiquity, 
or  from  the  notion  that  age  can  give  a  sanction  to  er- 
ror. But  there  are  two  things,  in  this  circumstance, 
which  ought  to  recommend  the  work  in  question, 
to  the  attentive  examination  of  tlie  critic.  First  that, 
having  been  made  from  manuscripts  older  than  most, 
perhaps  than  any,  now  extant,  it  serves,  in  some 
degree,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  manuscripts, 
and  furnish  us  with  the  probable  means  of  discover- 
ing what  the  readings  were,  which  Jerom  found  in 
the  copies  which  he  so  carefully  collated.  Another 
reason  is  that,  being  finished  long  before  those  con- 
troversies arose  which  are  the  foundation  of  most  of 
the  sects  now  subsisting,  we  may  rest  assured  that, 
in  regard  to  these,  there  will  be  no  bias  from  party ' 
zeal  to  either  side  of  the  question.  We  cannot  say 
so  much  for  the  translations  which  have  been  made 
since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  either  by  Protestants 
or  by  Papists.  And  these  are,  in  my  ofiinion,  two 
not  inconsiderable  advantages. 

§  6.  I  TAK£  notice  of  the  last  the  rather,  because 
many  Protestants,  on  account  of  the  declaration  of 
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its  authenticitj',  aokmnly  pronounced  by  the  council 
of  Trent,  cannot  avoid  considering  it  as  a  Popish  Bi- 
ble, calculated  for  supporting  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.  Now  this  is  an  illiberal  conclusion,  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance,  which  I  think  it  of  some  conse- 
quence to  refute.  It  is  iio  further  back  than  the 
sixteenth  century,  siiice  that  judgment  was  given  in 
approbation  of  this  version,  the  first  authoritative 
declaration  made  in  its  favour.  Yet  the  estimation 
in  which  it  was  Universally  held  throughout  the  Wes- 
tern churches,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  inferior, 
before  that  period,  to  what  it  is  at  present.  And, 
we  may  say  with  truth  that,  though  no  judicious 
Protestant  will  think  more  favourably  of  this  transla- 
tion,  on  account  of  their  verdict  5  neither  will  he, 
on  this  account,  think  less  favourably  of  it.  It  was 
not  because  this  Version  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Romish  system,  that  it  received  the  sanction  of 
that  synod;  but,  because  it  was  the  only  Bible  \vith 
which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members  had,  from 
their  infancy,  had  the  least  acquaintance.  Thare 
were  but  few  in  that  assembly  who  understood  either 
Greek  or  Hebrew.  They  had  heard  that  the  Pro- 
testants, the  new  heretics,  as  they  called  them,  had 
fiequent  recourse  to  the  ori^nal,  and  were  beginning 
to  .make  versions  from  it ;  a  practice  of  which  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  origind  made  them  the  more 
jealous.  Their  fears  being  thus  alarmed,  they  were 
exceedin^y  anxious  to  interpose  their  autlK)rity,  by 
the  deckiatioaa.bQve  mentioned,  fcr  preventing  new 
traaslation^  being  obtruded  on  the  people.      They* 
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knew  what  the  Vulg&te  contained;  and  had  been 
early  accustomed  to  explain  it  in  their  own  way.  But 
they  did  not  know  what  might  be  produced  from  new 
translations.  Therefore,  to  preoccupy  men's  minds, 
and  prevent  every  true  son  of  the  church  firom  read- 
ing other,  especially  modem,  translations,  and  from 
paying  any  regard  to  what  might  be  urged  from  the 
original,  tlie  very  indefinite  sentence  was  pronounced 
infavour  of  the  Vulgate,  vetus  et  vu^ata  edttioj  that, 
in  all  disputes,  it  should  be  held  for  authentic,  tU  pro 
authentica  habeatur. 

§  7.  Now,  if,  instead  of  this  measure,  that  coun- 
cil had  ordered  a  translation  to  be  made  by  men  no* 
minated  by  them,  in  opposition  to  those  published  by 
Protestants,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different : 
for,  we  may  justly  say  that,  amidst  such  a  ferment 
as  was  then  excited,  there  should  have  appeared,  in 
a  version  so  prepared,  any  thing  like  impartially, 
candour,  or  discernment,  would  have  been  morally 
impossible.  Yet,  even  such  a  production  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  fair  examination  from  the 
critic,  who  ought  never  to  disdain  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  an  adversary,  and  to  judge  impartially  of 
what  he  offers.  As  that,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
we  ought  not  to  consider  the  vision  in  question  as 
either  the  better,  or  the  worse,  for  their  verdict. 
It  is  but  doing  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  no  way  calcu- 
lated to  support  Romish  errors  and  corruptions.  It 
had  been  in  current  use  in  the  church,  for  ages  be- 
fore the  much  greater  part  of  those  emnrs  and  corrup- 
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tiOTs  was  introduced.  No  doubt  the  schoolmen  had 
acquired  the  knack  of  explaining  it  in  such  a  way  as 
favoured  their  own  prejudices.  But  is  this  any  more 
than  what  we  find  the  most  discordant  sects  acquire 
Willi  regard  to  the  original,  or  even  to  a  translation 
which  they  use  in  common?  For  my  own  part,- 
though  it  were  my  sole  purpose,  in  recurring  to  a 
version,  to  refute  the  absurdities  and  corruptions  of 
Popery,  I  should  not  desire  other  or  better  aiguments 
ilian  those  I  am  supplied  with  by  that  very  version, 
which  one  of  their  oWn  councils  has  declared  authen- 
tical. 

$  8*  I  AM  not  ignorant  that  a  few  passages  have 
been  produced,  wherein  the  Vulgate  and  the  original 
convey  different  meanings,  and  wherein  the  meaning 
of  the  Vulgate  appears  to  favour  the  abuses  esta- 
blished in  that  church.  Some  of  these,  but  neither 
many,  nor  of  great  moment,  are,  no  doubt,  corrup- 
tions in  the  text,' probably  not  intentional,  but  acci. 
dental,  to  which  the  originals  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
have  been,  in  like  manner,  liable,  and  from  which 
no  ancient  book  extant  can  be  affirmed  to  be  totally 
exempted.  Witfi  respect  to  others  of  them,  they 
will  be  found,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  as  little  fa- 
vourable  to  Romish,  superstition,  as  the  common 
reading  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek.  What  is  just^ 
ly  rendered  in  our  version,  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman^  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
VOL.  II.  22 
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kU  heel^\  is  in  sufji  a  manner  translated  ia  the  VuV- 
gate,  as  to  affcxd  some  colour  fix*  the  extraoidniarjr 
honours  paid  the  virgin  mother  of  our  L<Hd.  Immu 
titiasponam  inter  te  et  muUeremy  et  semen  tuum  et 
semen  tUius.  Ipsa  cmiteret  caput  tuum^  et  tu  mfidi^ 
aberis  calcanee  ejus.  **  She  shall  bruise  thy  head.'^ 
In  thi^  way  it  has  been  undet^ood  by  some  of  their 
capital  painters,  who^  in  their  pictures  of  the  Virgin^ 
have  represented  her  treading  on  a  sopent  It  is, 
howeva-  certain,  that  their  best  critics  admit  this  to 
be  an  error,  and  recur  to  some  'ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate  which  read  ipsum  not  ipsa. 

A  still  grosser  blunder,  which  seems  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  the  worship  of  relics,  is  in  the  pasiss^ 
thus  rendered  by  our  interpreters :  By  faith  Jac^^ 
when  he  was  a  dyings  blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph^ 
and  worshipped^  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staffs  c 
in  the  Vulgate  thus :  jPide  Jacob  mcriens  singulos 
Jiliorum  Joseph  benedixity  et  adoraoitjastigium  virg^ 
e/tisy  "  adoved  the  top  of  his  rod;"  as  the  version 
made  fiiom  the  Vulgate  by  English  Romanists,  and 
published  at  Rheims,  expresses  it.  But  the  best 
judges  among  Roman  Catholics  admit,  that  the  Latia 
text  is  not  entire  in  this  place,  and  that  there  has  been 
an  accidental  omission  of  the  preposition,  through 
the  carelessness  of  transcribers.  For  they  have  not 
now  a  writer  of  any  name,  who  infers,  from  the  de« 
claration  of  authenticity,  either  the  infallibility  of  the 
translator  or  the  exactness  of  the  copiers.    Houhi- 

*i  Gen.  Hi.  15.  ^  Heb.  xi.  %l.      . 
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gant,  ^  pi^st  of  the  Ora&ory/has  not  been  i^str^n- 
ed  by  that  sentence,  from  making  a  new.  translation 
of  Ae  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin^ 
wherein  he  uses  as  much  freedom  with  the  Vulgaley 
in  correcting  what  appeared  to  him  faulty  in  it,  a&« 
any  reasonable  Protestant,  in  this  country,  Would  do 
with  tfa^  common  English  tran^tion.  Nay,  which 
is  more  extraordinary,  in  the  execution  of  this  wodk, 
he  had  the  countenance  of  the  then  reigning  ponti£ 
in  his  ve^ion  he  has  corrected  the  passa^  quoted 
from  Genesis,  and  said,  "iZM,"  (not  ilk)  **con- 
teret  caput  tuum."  I  make  no  doubt  tlmt  he  would 
have  c(^Tected  the  other  passage  also,  if  he  had  made 
a  version  of  die  New  Testament. 

f  9.  I  KKow  it  has  also  been  urged,  tliat  there 
Are  stin^  things  in  the  Vulgiate,  which  favom*  the 
style  and  doctrine  of  Rome,  particularly  in  what  re- 
gards d^e  sadtaments ;  and  that  such  things  are  to 
be  found  in  places  where  4liere  is  no  ground  to  sus- 
pect a  various  reading,  nor  th^t  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate has  undergone  aiiy  alt^ation,  either  intentional 
or  accidental*  Could  this  point  b*evinced  in  a  sa- 
•  tiiSfsectory  manner,  it  would  allow  more  to  Popery, 
1^  the  sGOtt  bf  antiquity,  than,  in  my  opinion,  she 
i$  efititled  to.  It  is  true  that  marriage  appears,  in 
cfee  p&sss^,  to  be  called  a  sacrament*  Paul,  after 
recommending  die  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
and  enfi)rcing  his  recommendations  by  the  resem- 
blance  which  marriage  bears  to  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  Christ  and  his  church,  having  quoted 
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these  ^iTords  from  Moses,  Far  this  eduse  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  cmd  mother^  and  shaU  be  Joined  unti$ 
his  vn/by  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh  :  adds,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  Vulgate,  Sacramentum  hoc 
magnum  est,  ego  autem  dico  in  Christo  et  in  ecele- 
sia^^;,  as  expressed  in  the  Engli^  translation,  This 
is  a  great  mystery  i  but  I  speak  concernir^  Christ 
and  the  church  ;  that  is,  as  I  had  occasion  to  obs^re 
in  the  preceding  Dissertation,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader  ^\    ^  This  is  capable  of  an  important  and 

*  figurative  interpretation,  I  mean  as  it  relates  to 

*  Christ  an4  the  church.'  Under  the  Mosaic  econo- 
myy  the  relation  wherein  God  stood  to  Israel,  is  of^* 
ten  represented  under  the  figure  of  marriage ;  and  it 
is  common  with  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  transfer  those  images,  whereby  the  unicm  between 
God  and  his  people  is  illustrated  in  the  Old,  to  that 
which  subsists  between  Christ  and  his  church.  It  is 
evident  that,  by  the  Latin  word  sacramentumj  the 
Greek  fivgfjpwv  is  frequently  rendered  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  it  is  no  less  evident,  not  (Hily  from 
the  application  of  the  word  in  that  version,  but  from 
the  general  use  of  it,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  in  the 
primitive  ages,  that  it  often  denoted  no  more  thito 
an  allegorical  or  figurative  meaning,  which  may  be 
assigned  to  any  narrative  or  injunction ;  a  meaning 
more  sublime  than  that  which  is  at  first  sugge^ed 
by  the  words.  Th^s,  the  4noral  conveyed  under  an 
apologue  or  parable  was  with  them  the  sacrament, 

«Eph.T.  32.         -  34  Part  I.  §7,8.'      - 
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that  is,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  apologue  or  pa- 
rable* In  ego  dicam  tibi  sacramentum  mulieris  et 
bestia  qua  portat  earn  %  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery 
of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  which  carrieth  her ; 
it  is*  indubitable,  that  fivfy^pcwy  or  sacramentum^ 
means  the  hidden  meaning  of  that  vision.  It  is  verj'^ 
plain  that,  in  their  use,  the  sense  of  the  word  sacra- 
merdum  was .  totally  different  from'  that  whicli  it  has 
at  present,  either  among  Protestants  or  among  Pa* 
pists  ^*,  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question> 
that  the  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  quoted 
above,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  h^  given 
rise  to  the  exaltation  of  matrimony  into  a  sacrament 
Such  are  the  effects  of  the  perversion  of  words, 
through  the  gradual  change  of  customs ;  a  perver- 
sion incident  to  every  language,  but  which  no  trans- 
lator can  foresee. 

No  more  is  their  doctrine  of  merit  supported  by 
the  follomng  expression :  Talihus  hostiis  promeretur 
Deus  ^ ;  which,  though  faulty  in  point  pf  purity, 
means  no  more  than  is  expressed  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, in  these  words :  With  such  sacrifices  God  ts 
well  pleased.  It  is  by  common  'use,  and  not  by 
scholastic  quibbles,  that  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writers  ought  to  be  interpreted.  Again,  the  com- 
mand which  so  often  occurs  in  the  Gospels,  posniten- 
Ham  agitCy  seems  at  first  to  favour  the  Popish  doc- 
trine of  p&nance}  In  conformity  to  this  idea,  the 
Rhemish  translators  render  it  do  penance.    But  no- 

«  Rev.  XTii.  7.        ^  Dim.  IX.  P.  I.         ^^  Heb.  xfii.  16. 
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thing  18  -  more  evident,  than  that  this  is  a  perversion 
of  the  phrase  from  its  ancient  meanmg,  occasioned 
by  the  corruptions  which  have  insensibly  crept  into 
the  church.  That  the  words,  as  used  by  the  Latin 
translator,  meant  originally  as  much,  at  leajst,  as  the 
English  word  repent^  cannot  admit  a  question  ;  and 
thus  much  is  allowed  by  the  critics  of  that  commu- 
nion. In  this  manner  Maldonate,  a  learned  J^uit^ 
in  his  Commentary^',  explain^  poenitentiam  agite, 
as  of  the  same  import  vn&iparate  vias  Domini^  rec- 
tas/adte  semitas  ejus  :  and  both  as  signifying  Relink 
quite  erroresy  et  seguimini  veritatem  :  dtscedite  a  ma- 
loj  et  facxte  honum.  He  understood  ho  othterwise 
the  agite  pognitentiam  of  the  Latin  translator,  than  we 
understand  the  (iBtavoeite  of  the  Evangelist.  Accord^ 
ingly,  the  same  Greek  word  is,  in  one  plaCe  of  that 
version,  rendered  poenitemini  ^^  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  auricular  confesston,  bf  the  ne- 
cessity for  obtaining  absc^ution,  of  submitting  to  the 
punishment  prescribed  by  die  priest  for  the  sins  Con- 
fessed, which  they  have  cotne  to  denomiMt^  paHi* 
ientia,  and  thteii-  styling  the  whote  of  this  iiistitutioil 
of  theirs  the  sdcrameht .  of  penance^  which  is  6f  a 
much  later  date  than  tiiat  version^  has  diverted  men's 
ihinds  from  attending  to  the  primitive,  and  bnly  pro- 
per, import  of  -the  phrase.  Agite  poefiifentmm  WaS 
not,  therefore,  originally  a  mis-tft^slation  bf  th6 
Greek  (litavosttej  though  not  sufficiently  expressivfe ; 
but  the  abuse  which  has  gradually  taken  place  ih  the . 

»•  On  Matth,  vii.  15.  ^  Mark,  i.  15. 
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Latin  church,  and  the  misapplication  of  the  term 
which  it  has  occasioned,  liave  in  a  manner  justled 
out  the  original  meaning,  and  rendered  the  words, 
in  their  present  acceptation,  totally  improper  ^\ 

§  10.  Several  other  words  and  expressions  give 
scope  for  the  like  observations.  But,  after  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further  into 
particulars.  *.  The  Vulgate  may  reasonably  be  pro* 
nounced,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  and  faithful  ver- 
sion.  That  it  is  unequal  in  the  style,  in  respect  both  ' 
of  purity  and  of  perspicuity,  is  very  evident ;  nay, 
to  such  a  degree,  as  plainly  to  evince  that  it  has 
not  all  issued  from  the  same  pen.  Considered  in 
gross,  we  have  reason  to  think  it  greatly  inferior  to 
Jerom's  translation,  as  finished  by  himself.  I  may 
add,  we  have  reason  also  to  consider  the  version 
which  Jerom  actually  made,  as  gready  inferior  to 
what  he  could  have  made,  and  would  have  made,  if 
he  had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  entirely 
his  own  judgment,  and  had  not  been  much  restrain^ 
ed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  I  have  already 
observed  the  advantages  redounding  to  the  critic  from 
the  use  of  this  version,  which  are  in  some  degree  pe- 
culiar.  I  shall  only  add,  that  its  language,  barbarous 
as  it  often  is,  has  its  use  in  assisting  us  to  understand, 
more  perfectly,  the  Latin  eqclesiastical  writers  of  the 
early  ages. 

*>  For  further  illustration  on  this  article,  see  Diss.  XI.  Part 
II.  §  4. 
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PART  IV. 


SXR1CTURE9'  ON    CASTALIO. 


H  A  V I N  G  shown,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  an  author,  or  to  his  subject,  by  attempting  to  track 
him,*and  always  to  be  found  in  his  footsteps,  I  shall 
now  animadvert  a  little  on  those  translators  who  are 
in  the  opposite  extreme ;  whose  manner  is  so  loose, 
rambling,  and  desaltory,  that,  though  they  move- 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  their  author,  point- 
ing  to  the  same  object,  they  keep  scarcely  within 
sight  of  his  path.      Of  the  former  excess.  Arias 
Montanus  is  a  perfect  model :    the  Vulgate  is  often 
too  much  so.      Of  the  latter,  the  most  remarkable 
example  we  have  in  Latin,  is  Castalio.      Yet  Casta- 
lio's  work  is  no  paraphrase,  such  as  we  Imve  some- 
times  seen  under  the  name  of  liberal  translations: 
for  in  these,  there  are  always  interwoven  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  author,  those  of  his  intepreter,  un- 
der  the  notion  of  their  importance,  either  for  illus- 
trating, or  for  enforcing,  the  sentiments  of  the  ori- 
pnal.      The  paraphrast  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  humble  task  of  the'  translator,  who  proposes  to 
exhibit,  pure  and  unmixed,  the  sentiments  of  an- 
other, clothed,  mdeed,  in  a  different  dress,  namely, 
such  as  the  countiy,  into  which  he  introduces  theni^ 
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cafi  suppljr  him  with.  The  paraphrast,  on  the  con- 
trary, claims  to  share  with  tlie  authcn*  in  the  merit  of 
the  work,  not  in  respect  of  the  language  merely, 
for  to  thb  every  interi»eter  has  a  claim,  but  in  re- 
spect of  what  is  much  more  important,  the  sense: 
nay,  further,  if  the  sentiments  of  these  two  happen 
to  jar,  no  uncommon  case,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture 
whose  will  predominate  in  the  paraphrase.  But  it  is 
liot  with  paraphrasts  that  I  have  here  to  do.  A  loose 
manner  of  translating  is  sometimes  adopted,  not  for 
the  sake  of  insinuating,  artfully,  the  translator's  opi- 
ilidns,  by  blending  them  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
author,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  expressing  with 
elegance,  and  in  an  oratorical  manner,  the  s^nse  of 
the  CH-jginal. 

_  5  2.  This  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree .Castalio's  object  in  translating.  He  had  ob- 
served, with  grief,  that  great  numbers  were  with- 
held from  reading  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  the  Vul- 
gate, the  oiJy  version  of  any  account  then  extant^ 
by  the  rudeness,  as  well  as  the  obscurity,  of  the 
style.  To  give  the  public  a  Bible  moi-e  elegantly 
and  perspicuously  written,  he  considered  as  at  least 
an  innocent,  if  not  a  laudable,  artifice  for  inducing 
students,  especially  those  of  the  younger  sort,  to  read 
the  Scriptures  with  attention,  and  to  throw  aside 
books  full  of  indecencies,  then  much  in  vogue,  be- 
cause recommended  by  the  beauty  and  oniamenis 
of  language.      "  Cupiebam,"   says  he  *\  "  extare 

«  Cast.  Defens.  Traaslat.  &c. 
VOL.  11^  23 
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<<  Latiniorem  aliquam,  necnon  fidefioiem,  et  magis 
'*  perspicuam  sacramm  literarum  translationeniy  ex 
^'  qua  posset  eadem  opera  pietas  cum  Latino  sennor 
"  ne  disci,  ut  hac  ratione  et  teiupori  consuleretur,  et 
•*  homines  ad  legenda  sacra  pellicerentur."  The 
motive  was  surely  commendable  ;  and  the  reason 
whereon  it  was  founded,  a  general  disuse  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  their  Ian- 
guage,  is  but  too  notorious.  Cardinal  Bembo,  a 
man  of  some  note  and  literature  under  tibe  ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  X.  in  whose  time  the  Reformation 
commenced,  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  strai^- 
ly  on  this  subject,  that  he  durst  not  read  the  Bibk, 
for  fear  of  corrupting  his  style ;  an  expression  which 
had  a  very  unfavourable  aspect,  especially  in  a  churdi- 
man.  Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  that,  by  the 
Bible  he  meant  the  Vulgate,  and  by  his  style,  his 
Latinity ;  this  declaration,  judged  with  candour,  will 
not  be  found  to  merit  all  the  censure  which  Brown  ^, 
and  others,  have  bestowed  upon  it.  Fot,  surely  no 
one 'who  understands  Latin,  will  say,  that  he  wishes 
to  form  his  style  in  that  language  on  the  Vulgate. 
Nor  does  any  reflection  on  the  language  of  that 
translation  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  sacred 
writers.  The  character  of  Moses's  style,  in  particu- 
lar, is  simplicity,  seriousness,  perspicuity,  and  puri- 
ty. The  first  and  second  of  these  qualities  are,  in 
general,  well  exhibited  in  the  Vulgate ;  the  third  is 
sometimes  violated,  and  the  fourth  c^n. 

^  Essays  on  the  Cbarmeteristics. 
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J  3.  But,  iSi  return  to  Castalio :  he  was  not  en- 
tirely disappointed  in  his  principal  aim.  Many  Ro- 
manists, as  well  as  Protestants,  who  could  noten«' 
dure  the  foreign  idioms  and  obscurity  of  the  Vulgate, 
attracted  by  the  flutncy,  Ae  perspicuity,  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  by  tine  novelty  of  Castalio's  dictioti,  as 
employed  for  conveying  the  mind  of  the  Spirit^  were 
delighted  widi  the  performance;  whilst  the  same 
quality  of  novelty,  along  with  what  looked  like  af-  v 
fectation  in  the  change,  exceedingly  disgusted  others. 
One  thing  is  very  evident,  in  regard  to  this  trans- 
lator, that  when  his  work  first  made  its  appearance^ 
oobody  seemed  to  ju^e  of  it  with  coolness  and  mo- 
deration. Almost  every  person  either  fidmu^d,  or 
alrftorred,  it.  At  this  distant  period,  there  is  a  great- 
er probability  of  judging  equitably,  than  there  was 
when  it  was  first  published,  and  men's  passions,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  were,  on  every  new 
topic  of  discussion,  wherein  religion  was  concerned, 
so  liable  to  be  inflamed. 

J  4.  If  We  examine  this  work  by  the  three  great 
ends  of  tra^jslating,  above  observed,  we  shall  be  qua- 
lified to  form  some  judgment  of  his  merit  in  this 
department.  As  to  the  fi?st  and  principal  end,  con- 
veying the  true  sense  of  his  author,  I  think  he  has 
succeeded,  at  least,  as  well  as  most  other  translators 
into  Latin,  and  better  than  some  of  those  who,  with 
much  virulence,  traduced  his  character,  and  decried 
his  work.  He  had,  indeed,  one  great  advantage,  in 
being  an  excellent  linguist^  and  knowing  more  of 
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the  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
than  most  of  the  critics  of  his  time.  But  that  his 
immoderate  passi(»i  for  classical  elocution,  did  some- 
times lead  him  to  adc^t  exjKessions  which  were' 
feeble,  obscure,  and  improper,  is  veiy  certain.  And 
it  must  be  owned,  notwithstanding  his  plausible  de- 
fence, that  Beza  had  reason  to  affirm,  that  the  wc»ds  ' 

are  but  ambiguously  and  frigidly  rendered,  fui  po- 
puU  sui  hberatianem  procuret.  Tht  di&rence  is  im- 
mense, between  the  notions  of  Pagans,  concerning 
the  agency  of  their  gods  in  human  a£urs  and  the 
ideas  which  Scripture  gives  us,  of  the  divine  effi- 
ciency ;  and,  therefore,  even  Cicero,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  is  no  authority.  The  fc^owing  instmce,  cited 
by  Houbigant,  is  an  example  of  obscurity  ariamg  from 
the  same  cause  ^:  Tu  isti  populo  terra  fuerei^tem 
hercisceris^.  Hercisco  is  merely  a  jin'idical  term 
-which,  though  it  might  have  been  proper,  in  a  trea- 
tise on  the  civil  law,  ot  in  pleading  in  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature, no  Roman  author,  <rf  any  name,  would 
have  used,  in  a  work  intended  for  the  people.  But;, 
to  no  sort  of  s^le  are  technical  terms  njpre  unsuit- 
able than  to  that  of  holy  writ.  It  was  the  more  in- 
excusable, in  this  place,  where  the  simple  and  na- 
tural expression  was  so  obvious.  Tu  terram---da'' 
bis  uti  populo  possidendam.  Whereas,  the  phrase 
which  Castalio  has  adopted,  would  have  probably 
been  unintelligible  to  the  much  greater  part  of  the 

^  Luke,  i.  08.  «  Proleg.  ^  Josh.  i.  6. 
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people,  even  in  Rome,  at  the  time  when  Latin  wasr^ 
their  mother^tongue. 

J  5.  As  to  the  second  ot^ect  of  translating,  Ac 
'  jconveyance  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  author, 
in  a  just  exhibition  of  the  ckiracter  of  his  style  ;  I 
hinted  before  that,  in  this  particular,  he  failed  en- 
tirely^ and,  I  may  even  add,  intentionally.  The  first 
ehamcteri^ical  quality  of  the  historic  style  of  holy 
writ,  simplicity^  he  has  totally  renounced.  The 
simple  style  is  opposed  both  to  the  comjdex,  and  to 
/  the  highly  ornamented.  The  complex  is,  vdien  the 
«  diction  abounds  in  periaife,  or  in  sentences  consist- 
ing of  several  members  artfully  combined.  This  b 
much  the  manner  of  Castsdio,  but  &r  from  that  of 
ti^e  sacted  hisjtorkns.  In  a  former  Dissertation  ^\  I 
gave  a  specimen  of  this  difference,  in  his  manner  of 
leoderkig  the  first  five  verses  of  Gienesis.  Now,  for 
the  transformation  he  has  made  them  undei^o,  he 
has  no  exoise,  from  either  necessity  or  perspicuity. 
The  simple  style  will  suit  any  tong^,  (though  the 
complex  will  not  always,)  and  is  remarkably  perspi- 
euousw  His  aflfecting  so  crfiben,  without  necessity, 
to  give,  in  the  way  of  narrative,  what,  in  the  original^ 
is  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  is  another  flagrant  violation 
of  smcient  simplicity. 

Nor  is  simjdicity  alone  hurt  by  diia  change.  How 
cold  and  inanimate,  as  well  as  indefinite,  is  the  ob- 
lique but  classical  turn,  which  Castalio  has  endea:^ 

^  Diss.  III.  (4. 
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voured  to  give  to  Laban's  salutation  of  Abrahan>'s 
servant :  Eumque  a  Java''  salvere  jussumy  hortatur^ 
ne  forts  maneat:  compared  with  the  direct  and  vivid 
address  in  the  Vulgate,  Iiti!fall)r  froni  the  Hebrew : 
Dixitque,  tngredercy  benedtcte  Domini :  cur  foris 
stas  I  Or,  as  it  is  in  the  £nglish'  translation,  Come 
in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord:  wHereJbre  standest  thdu 
without  ^^?  That  he  transgresses,  in  this,  respect  . 
also,  by  a  profusion  of  ornament,  is  undeniable.  By  . 
his  accumulated  diminutives,  both  in  names  .and  epi- 
thets, in  the  manner  of  Catullus,  intended  surely  to 
be  ornamental,  he  has  injured  the  dignity,  as  well  as 
the  simplicity  and  seriousness,  of  Sdomon's  Song.  « 

Another  ornament^  in  the  same  taste,  by  which 
the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  writers  has  been  greatly 
hurt  in  his  translation,  is  the  attempt,  when  ^e  same 
ideas  recur,  of  expressing  them  almost  always  in  dif- 
ferent words  and  varied  {Erases.  It  is  not  only  es- 
sential to  the  simplicity,  but  it  adds  to  the  majesty, 
of  the  inspired  penmen,  that  there  never  appears,  in  , 
diem,  any  solicitude  about  their  w6rds.  No  pur- 
suit of  variety,  or,  indeed,  of  any  thing  in  point  of 
diction,  out  of  the  common  road.  Very  diflerent  is 
the  manner  of  this  interpreter.  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark before  ^',  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
or  eight  phrases,  employed  by  Castalio,  in  different 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  for  expressing  the 
import  of  the  single  verb  (leravoetd^  though  used  al- 
ways in  the  same  acceptation.      And,  as  another 

*'  Gen.  xxiT.  31.  ^8  Diss.  VI.  Part  III.  §  11. 
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specimen  of  it&&  inardioal^  pajsabn,  1 3hall  add  that, 
to  ejcpres$  dM^flo$)  he  uses,  beside  the  word  perse* 
quutio^  the  &r  too  general  Jterifis,  vexatio^  affliction 
inseetatiOy  advevM^  res  adoersa.  Na}s  in  some  in- 
stances, his  love  of  variety  has  carried*^him  so  &r  as 
to  sacrifice,  not  barely  the  style  of  his  author,  but 
his  sense.  What  can  be  a  stronger  example  of  it, 
than  his  denominating  God,  Deus  obtrectator*\jcsk* 
ther  than  recur,  with  his  author,  to  any  term  he  had 
employed  before.  For  the  Hebrew  axp  kone^  ren^ 
dtredjeahm  m  the  English  translation,  he  had  used, 
in  one  place,  amuluSf  ia  another,  sodi  impatiens^ 
and  in  a  third,  rma/i^  impatiens.  Though  some  ex- 
ception may  be  made  to  the  two  last,  the  first  was  as 
good  as  the  language  afforded.  Another  translates: 
would  not  have  thought  there  was  any  occasion  for 
a  fourth ;  but  so  difierently  thought  our  classical  in 
terpreter,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that  he  preferred 
a  most  improper  word,  which  might  contribute  to 
give  his  style  the  graces  of  novelty  and  variety,  to  an 
apposite,  but  more  common,  terra  which  he  had  em- 
ployed before.  The  word  obtrectator  is  never  used, 
as  far  as  I  remembo-,  but  in  a  bad  sense.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that,  when  jealousy  is  ascribed  to  God, 
the  expression  is  not  strictly  proper.  He  is  spoken 
of  after  the  manner  of  men.  But  then  the  term,  by 
itself,  does  not  imply  any  thing  immoral.  We  may 
say  of  a  m^m  properly,  in  certain  cases,  that  he  had 
reasbn  to  be  jealous;  but  with  no  propriety  ^an  we 

^  Josh.  xxiT.  19. 
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say,  in  any  case,  that  a  man  had  reason  to  be  en* 
vious^  that  h^  had  x^^ason  to  be  ei^mnious.  These 
epithets  are  better  suited  to  the  diabolical  natui:ey 
than  to  tlie  divine.  Yet  both  are  included  in  the 
word  obtreetator. 

In  short,  his  affecWion  Qf  ^  manner  of  some 
of  the  poets  and  orators,  has  metamorphosed  tte 
authors  he  interpreted,  wd  str^t  them  of  the  vene- 
rable signatures  of  antiquity,  which  so  admirably  ■ 
befit  them ;  and  which,  sa-ving  as  kitrinsic  evidence 
of  their  authenticity,  recommended  their  writings  to 
the  serious  mxd  judicious.  Whereas,  when  accoutred 
in  this  n^w  fashion,  nobody  wooild  imagine  them  to 
have  been  Hebrews ;  smd  yet  (as  some  critics  have " 
justly  remarked)  it  has  not  been  within  the  compass 
of  Castalio's  art,  to  make  them  look  like  Romans. 

}  6.  I  AM  far  from  thinkii^  that  Castalio  merit*, 
ed,  on  this  account,  the  bitter  invectives  vented 
against  him  by  Beza,  and  others,  as  a  wilful  ccMTup-  , 
ter  of  the  word  of  God.  His  intention  was  good ; 
it  was  to  entice  all  ranks,  as  much  as  possible,  to  th^r 
study  of  the  divine  oracles.  The  expedient  he  used 
appeared,  at  least,  harmless.  It  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, at  the  w(M^,  but  like  that  which  Horace  ob- 
serves, was  often  practised  by  ^ood-natured  teach- 
ers: 

Ut  pueris  olira  dant  crustula  blandi 
-  Doctores,  elementa  Telint  ut  discere  prima. 
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He  regarded  the  thoughts  solely  as  the  result  of  in- 
spiration,  the  words  and  idiom  as  merely  circum- 
stantial. "  Erant  Apostoli,"  says  he  ^y  "  natu  He- 
"  braei :  et  peregrina,  hoc  est  Graeca  lingua,  scri- 
**  bentes  hebraizabant ;  non  quod  id  juberet  spiritus : 
^  "  neque  enim  pluris  facit  spiritus  Hebraismos  quam 
**  Graeciaifios,"  Indeed,  if  the  liberty  Castalio  has 
taken  with  the  diction,  had  extended  no  further 
than  to  reject  those  Hebraisms  which,  how  perspi- 
cuous soever  they  are  iii  the  original,  occasion  either 
obscurity  or  ambiguity,  when  verbally  translated, 
and  to  supply  their  place,  by  simple  expressions, 
in  the  'Latin  idiom,  clearly  conveying  the  same  sense, 
no  person  who  is  not  tinctured  with  the  cabalistical 
superstition  of  the  rabbinists,  could  have  censured 
hfls  conduct. 

Very  often,  the  freedoms  he  used  with  the  style 
of  the  sacred  penmen,  aimed  no  higher.  Thus,  the 
expression  of  the  Prophet,  which  is,  literally,  in 
English,  My  beloved  had  a  vineyard  in  a  horn  of 
the  son  of  oil;  aiid  which  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate, 
Vtnea  fa<:ta  est  diiecto  meo  in  comu  Jiiio  oki  ;  Cas- 
talio  has  translated  much  better,  because  intelligibly, 
Habebat  amicus  mens  vineam  in  quodam  pingid  dorso. 
Had  he  used  the  more  familiar  term,  coUis,  instead 
of  dorsum,  it  would  l^ve  been  still  better.  The 
English  translation  expresses  the  sense  very  proper- 
ly,  My  well  beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruits 
ftd  hUl^\     But  as  I  have  shown,  th^  freedoms  ta- 

^  D^eirs.  ^  Ijfaiah,  t.  1. 

VOL.  lu  24 
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ken  by  Castalio  went  sometimes  a  great  deal  furtiter 
than  this,  and  tended  to  lessen  the  resqpect  due  to  the 
sacred  oracle^,  by  putting  them  too  much  on  a  foot- 
ing  witfi  compositions  merely  human,  and  by  chang- 
ing their  serious  manner,  for  one  comparatively  light 
and  trifling,  nay,  even  playful  and  childish, 

}  7.  As  to  the  other  tvvo  qualities  of  the  histori- 
cal  style  of  Scripture,  perspicuity  »id  purity,  he 
seems  in  general  to  have  been  observant  of  them. 
To  the  latter  he  is  censured  chiefly  for  having  sacri- 
ficed too  much.  Yet  his  attention  to  this  quality  has 
proved  a  princq)al  means  of  securing  his  perspicu- 
ity ;  as  it  is  certain  that  the  excessive  attempts  of 
others  to  preserve  in  their  versi(»i  the  Oriental  idiom, 
have  both  rendered  the  plainest  passages  unintelli- . 
gible,  and  given  bad  Latin  far  what  was  good  He^ 
brew  ar  Chaldee.  The  example  last  quoted  is  an 
evidence  of  this  ;  and  surely  none  can  doubt  that  it 
has  more  perspicuity,  as  well  as  propriety,  to  say  in 
Latin,  ut  nemo  usque  evaderet  with  Castalio,  than  to 
say,  ut  nonfieret  sahoa  omnis  caro  with  the  Vulgate : 
a!nd,  JVulla  res  est  quant  Deus  facere  non  possit 
witli  the  former,  than  non  erit  impossibile  apud  De- 
urn  omne  verbum  with  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  in 
a  few  instances,  an  immoderate  passion  for  classical 
phraseology  has,  as  we  have  seen,  betrayed  him  into 
obscurities,  and  even  blunders,  of  which  inferior  in- 
terpreters  were  in  no  danger. 

§  8.  To  illustrate  the  different  effects  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  sacred  penmen,  produced  by  the  op- 
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posite  modes  of  translating,  which  Arias  and  Casta* 
lio  have  adopted,  I  shall  employ  a  similitude  of  which 
Castalio  himadf  has  given  me  the  hint.  In  his  epis- 
tle dedicatory  to  king  Edtvard,  he  has  these  wonls : 
Qudd  ad  latifiitatem  aHinet^  est  aratio  nihil  aliud 
quam  rei  qu^dam  quasi  vestis^  et  nos  sartores  su- 
mus.  In  eonfqrmity  to  this  idea,  I  should  say  that 
those  venerable  writers  the*  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
appear,  in  their  own  country,  in  a  garb  plain  indeed, 
and  even  homely,  but  grave  withal,  decent,  and  well 
fitted  to  th^  wearers.  Arias,  intending  to  introduce 
them  to  the  Latins,  has^  to  make  them  look  as  litde 
as  possible  lilce  other  men,  and,  one  would  think, 
to  frighten  every  body  from  desiring  their  ac* 
quaintimce,  clothed  them  in  filthy  rags,  which  ait 
indeed  of  Roman  manufacture,  but  have  no  othet* 
relation  to  any  diing  worn  in  the  country,  being 
alike  unfit  for  every  purpose  of  decency  and  use« 
For  surely  that  style  is  most  aptly  compared  to  tat- 
tered garments,  in  which  the  words  can,  by  no  rule 
of  syntax  in  the  language,  be  rendered  coherent, 
or  expressive  of  any  sense.  Castalio,  on  the  con* 
trary,  not  satisfied  that,  when  abroad,  they  should 
be  gravely  and  properiy  habited,  as  they  were  at 
horiie,  will  have  them  tricked  up  in  finery  and  lace, 
that  they  may  appear  like  men  of  fashion,  ^nd  even 
make  some  figure  in,  what  the  world  calls,  good 
company.  But,  though  I  consider  both  these  inter- 
{Mreteris  as  in  extremes,  I  am  far  from  thinking  their 
performances  are  to  be  deemed,  in  any  respect,  equi- 
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v^ent.  It  isiiot  in  my  power  ta  discover  a  good  use 
that  can  be  made  of  Arias'  version,  unless  to  give 
some  assistance  to  a  school-boy  in  acquiring  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language.  Castalio's,  with  <Mie  great 
fault,  has  many  excellent  qualities. 

^  9.  In  regard  !to  the  thiid  object  <rf  translating, 

which  is  to  write  so  far  properly  and  agreeably  in  the 

language  into  which  the  translation  is  made,  as  may, 

independently  of  its  exactness,  ^rve  to  recommend 

it  as  a  valuable  work  in  that  tongue ;  if  Castalio  fiul- 

ed  here,  he  has  been  particularly  unlucky,  since  the 

latinity  and  elegance  of  the  work  must,  by  his  own 

acknowledgment,  have  been  more  an  object  to  him 

than  to  other  translators,  this  being  the  great  means 

by  which  he  wanted  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 

youth  of  that  age  to  the  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

But  however  much  his  taste  may,  in  this  respect, 

have  been  adapted  to  the  times  wherein  he  lived,  we 

cannot  consider  it  as  perfectly  chaste  and  faultless. 

Sufficient  grounds  for  this  censure  may  be  collected 

from  the  remarks  already  made.      The  superficial 

and  the  shining  qualities  of  style  seem  often  to  have 

had  more  attractions  with  him  than  the  solid  and  the 

ifsefuL 

}  10.  In  other  respects  he  appears  to  have  been 
well  qualified  for  the  task  of  translating.  .  Conver- 
sant  in  the  learned  languages,  possessed^  of  a  good 
understanding,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  criti- 
cal acuteness,  candid  in  his  di;9position,  and  not  over- 
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confident  of  his  own  abilities,  or  excessively  tena- 
cious of  his  own  opinion,  he  was  ever  ready  to  hear- 
ken,  and,  when  convinced,  to  submit,  to  reason^ 
whether  presented  by  a  friend,  or  by  a  foe,  whether 
in  terms  of  amity  and  love,  or  of  reproach  and  hatred. 
Of  this  he  gave  very  ample  evidence,  in  the  correc- 
tions which  he  made,  on  some  of  the  later  editions 
of  his  Bible. 

He  was  far  from  pretending,  like  some  interpre- 
ters and  commentators,  to  understand  every  thing. 
When  he  was  uncertain  about  the  sense,  he  could 
do  no  other  than  follow  the  words  in  translating* 
This  expression  of  the  Apostle  Peter  ",  Etg  wro  yap 

3po7C8g  <Tapxi,  ^u^t  he  xata  Qeov  nvsvfta^ti^  he  trans- 
lates in  this  manner,  JMam  ideo  mortuis  quoque  nunci- 
atus  est,  ut  et  secundum  homines  came  judicentur  et 
secundum  Deum  spiritu  vivant ;.  adding  this  note  on 
the  .margin:  Hunc  locum  non  intelligOy  ideoque.ad 
verbum  transtuli.  There  are  several  other  such  in- 
stances. In  one  place  he  has  on  tlie  margin :  Hos 
duos  versus  non  intelligOj  ideoque  de  men  translatione 
dubito  ".  It  is  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  himself  speaks  of  such  passages : 
f^  Quodautemalicubi  scribo,  mealiquem  locum  non 
<"  intelligere :  id  noh  ita  accipi  volo,  quasi  caetera 
^^  plsuxe  intelligam :  sed  ut  sciatur,  me  in  aliis  aliquid 
^'  saltem  obseurse  lucis  habere,  in  illis  nihil :  turn 
"  autem'  ut  meae  translationi  in  quibusdam  hujus- 

«  1  Pet.  IT.  6.  *'  Isaiah,  xxvii.  6,  7. 
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**  modi  locis  non  nimium  confidatur.  Nequc  tamen 
"  ubique  quid  ncHi  intelligam  ostendo :  esset  cnim 
"  hoc  infinitum  **•" 

}  11.  With  respect  to  the  changes  he  made,  in 
adopting  classical  terms  instead  of  certain  words  and 
phrases,  which  had  been  long  in  use  amongst  eccle- 
siastic writers,  and  were  supposed  to  be  universally 
understood,  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with,  either  his 
sentiments,  or  those  of  his  adversaries.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  think,  as  he  seems  once  to  have 
thought  (though,  in  this  respect,  he  afterwatrds  al- 
tered his  conduct,  and  consequendy,  we  may  sup- 
pose, his  opinion),  that  no  word  deserved  admission 
into  his  version,  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  some 
Pagan  classic.  For  this  reason,  the  words  baptistna^ 
angelusj  ecclesia^  proselytus^  synagogay  prophetCy 
patriarchal  mediatory  damoniacusy  hypocritay  bene* 
dictusy  and  the  words  Jides  and  fidelisy  when  used 
in  the  theological  sense,  he  set  aside  for  lotioy  geniusy 
respubhcay  adoentitiusy  coUegiuniy  vatesy  summus  pa^ 
tery  sequestery  furiosusy  simulatory  collaudandusy  Ji- 
duciay  fidens.  Some  of  the  more  usual  terms,  as 
angelusy  baptismay  ecclesiay  synagogay  were,  in  la- 
ter editions,  replaced.  In  regard  to  some  others, 
considering  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  his  choice  can- 
not be  much  blamed,  as  they  were  sufficiendy  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  the  original.  A  few,  indeed, 
were  not  so. 

^^  Ad  lectores  admonitio. 
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Chnms  is  not  a  version  of  wyyeXog^  norJUrioms  of 
iou(iovi^o[ievog.    The  noticms^entertained  by  the  hea- 
then  of  their  genity  no  more  corresponded  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Hebrews  concerning  angekj  than  the  fancies 
which  our  ancestors  entertained  of  elves  and  fairies, 
corresponded  to  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the 
heavenly  inhabitants.    A)^£%og  was  a  literal  version 
made  by  the  Seventy  into  Greek,  of  the  Hebrew 
*1K70  malachy  a  name  of  office  which,  if  Castalio  af- 
ter them  had  literally  rendered  into  Latin,  calling  it 
nuntiusy  it  would  have  been  as  little  liable  to  excep- 
tion, as  his  rendering  the  words  fiaai^Xsvg  and  vnyi* 
pstvjSy  Tex  aiKl  minister^  Furiosus  is  not  a  just  trans- 
lation of  Saupuovi^onevos.    The  import  of  the  original 
name,  which  only  suggests  the  cause,  is  confined, 
by  the  translatcnr's  opinion,  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
order :  furiosus  means  no  more  than  mady  wheneas 
,  icuiiwi^oiiepos  i^,  repeatedly  in  Scripture,  given  as 
equivalent  to  Scunoviov  ex<^*     Nor  does  the  disease 
of  those  unhappy  persons  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways madness.    And  if,  in  this,  we  regard  etymo- 
logy alone,  the  traditionary  &bles,  about  the  three 
infernal  goddesses,  called  Juriesy  are  no  way  suited 
to  the  ancient  popular  faith,  of  either  Jews  or  Pagans, 
concerning  demons.     And  even  though  adventitius 
corresponds  exactly  in  etymology  with  nfo&fi^vtog^ 
Ae  Latin  word  does  not  convey  the  idea  which, 
in  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  is  conveyed  by  the  Greek. 
Simulator  can  'hardly  be  objected  to,  as  a  version  ot 
vnoxpi^fiig.    In  some  instances,  it  answers  better  than 
ht/pocrita*     This  name  is,  in  Latin,  confined,  by ; 
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use,  to  those  who  iea4  a  life  of  dissimulation  in  what 
regards  religion ;  where^  the  Greek  term  is  some* 
times  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  in  all  the  la- 
titude in  which  we  commonly,  use  the  word  dissem^ 
bleTy  for  one  who  is  insincere  in  a  particular  instance. 
But  the  classical  word  coUaudandus  does  not  suit 
the  Greek  sv^/yyvft^i  as  used  in  holy  writ,  near  so 
well  as  does  the  ecclesiastical  epithet  benedictusi 
And  summus  pater  is  too  indefinite  a  veraion  of  Tia* 

It  i^  a  good  rule,  in  tytry  language,  to  take  the 
necessary  terms  in  every  bcanch  of  knowlec^  or 
business,  from  those  best  acquainted  with  that  branch : 
because,  among  them,  the  extent  of  the  terms,  and 
their  respective  differences,  will  be  most  accuratdy 
distinguished.  In  what,  therefore,  peculiarly  con- 
cemed  the  undisputed  tenets,  or  rites,  either  of.  Ju- 
daism or  of  Christianity,  it  was  much  more  reason- 
able to  adopt  the  style  used  by  I^tin  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, in  those  early  ages,  before  they  were  corrupted 
with  philosophy,  than,  with  the  assistance  of  but  a 
remote  analogy,  to  transfer  terms  used  by  Pagan  wri- 
ters,  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  a  religion 
with  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  I  must,- 
therefore,  consider  the  rejection  of  several  terms  es- 
tablished by.  ecclesiastic  use,  and  conveying  precise- 
ly the  idea  intended  by  the  sacrcd  penmen,  as  an  iur 
dication  of  an  excessive  squeamishness  in  point  of 
Latinity.  Such  terms,  in  my  judgment,  are,  in  mat- 
ters of  revelation,  entitled  even  to  be  preferred  to 
C^lassical  words.    For,  though  the  latter  may  nearly. 
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suit  the  idea,  they  cannot  have,  to  the  same  degree 
as  tlie  former,  the  sanction  of  use  in  that  applica- 
tion. 

i  12.  But,  kt  it  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  preference  above  mentioned,  is  limited  by 
this  express  condition,  that  the  ecclesiastic  term,  in 
its  common  acceptation,  plainly  convey  to  the  reader 
the  same  idea  which  the  original  word,  used  by  the 
sacred  penmen,  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  rea- 
ders  for  whom  they  wrote.  To  plead,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  Father  Simon  and  others,  for  the  pre- 
ierable  adoption  of  certain  theologic  words  and  phra* 
ses  consecrated  by  long  use,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  though  admitted  to  be  obscure,  ambiguous, 
CMT  even  improper,  is  to  me  the  greatest  absurdity. 
It  is  really  to  make  the  sacred  authors  give  place  to 
their  ancient  interpreters:  it  is  to  throw  away  the 
sense  of  the  former  in  compliment  to  the  words  of 
the  latter.  We  must  surely  consider  inspiration  as 
a  thing  of  very  little  consequeftce,  when  we  sacri- 
fice  it  knowin^y  to  human  errors.  This  wonld,  in 
dSfect,  condemn  all  new  translations,  whatever  occa- 
sion  Aere  might  be  for  them,  for  correcting  the 
faults  of  former  versions-  But  into  the  truth  of  thiji 
sentiment  I  shall  have  occasion  to  inquire  more  fully 
afterwards.  Only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  li- 
mitation now  mentioned  affects  two  classes  of  words, 
first,  those  by  which  the  original  terms  were  early 
mis-translated;  secondly,  those  which,  though  at 
first  they  exhibited  the  true  sense  of  the  original, 
vol..  II*  2(5 
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have  come  gradually  to  cmivey  a  different  itieaning. 
For  these,  in  consequence  of  a  change  insensibly  in- 
troduced in  the  application,  are  become  now,  what* 
ever  they  were  formerly,  either  improper  or  ambi- 
guous* 

There  are  some  terms  in  the  Vulgate  which,  in 
my  judgment,  were  never  perfectly  adfq>ted  to  those 
in  the  original,  in  whose  place  they  were  substituted. 
Whether  sacramentum  ioc  ^vqvifwv  were  originally 
of  this  number  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  theolo- 
gical meaning,  now  constantly  affixed  to  that  word^ 
does  not  suit  the  sense  oi  the  sacred  authcM-s,  which 
is  fully  and  intelligibly  expressed  in  Latin,  as  Cas- 
talio  and  Houbigant  have  commonly  done,  by  the 
word  arcanum.  The  Vulgate  sometimes  renders  it 
mysteriuniy  which  is  not  much  better  than  «acrame«- 
turn.  For  mysterium^  not  being  Latin,  and  being 
variously  used  as  a  teclmical  term  by  theologians, 
must  be  vague  and  obscure.  Many  other  latinized 
Greek  words  (as  scandalizOj  bla^hemia;  haresis^ 
schismaj  are  in  some  measure  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection.  The  original  terms  are  none  of  those,  which 
were  observed  formerly**  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
a  translation  into  another  language.  And  in  that  case 
to  tamsfer  the  words,  leaving  them  untranslated, 
rarely  fails  either  to  keep  the  reader  in  ignorance,  or 
to  lead  him  into  error.  For  this  reason,  I  am  fer 
from  condemning,  with  Boys,  Simon,  and  some 
others,  the  modern  translators,  particularly  Castalio, 

"  Diss.  IL  Part.  I.  §  5. 
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for  rendering  them  into  proper  Latin.  I  intend,  in 
another  Dissertation,  to  evince  that  they  would  not 
have  executed  faithfully  the  office  they  had  under* 
taken,  if  they  had  not  done  it.  The  wchxIs  with 
which  Castalio  has  commonly  supplied  us,  instead  of 
diose  above  mentioned  (officio^  maledictumy  or  tm- 
pia  dictay  secta,  (KssuUum,  or  Jactiojy  are  in  general 
as  apposite  for  expressing  the  sense  of  the  ori^nal, 
as  any  other  words  of  the  same  class.  And  even  the 
Vulgate  is  not  uniform  in  regard  to  those  words. 
"^Aipeaig  is,  in  sever^  j^ces  of  that  version,  rendered 
^fecta^  and  GjQafia  scissura  and  (Ussensio.  But  of  diis 
I  have  treated  aheady  in  the  precedmg  DissertaticMi. 

i  13.  After  all  the  zeal  Castalio  has  shown,  and 
(he  stretches  he  has  n^e  for  preserving  ^classical 
purity,  could  it  have  been  imagined  that  he  would 
have  admitted  into  his  version,  mamfest  barbarisms, 
boA  words  and  idioms,  of  no  authority  whatever? 
Yet  that  he  has  afforded  a  few  instances  of  this 
strange  inconsistency,  is  unquestionable.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reas(m  for  his  re- 
jecting the  torn  idobim  idol,  a  classical  word,  and 
used  by  Pagans  in  the  same  meaning  in  which  it  is 
used  by  us.  If  it  be  said,  that  in  their  use,  it  ^as  not 
accompanied  widi  the  same  kind  of  swtiment  as 
when  used  by  us ;  as  much  may  be  affirmed  with 
truth  of  Deusy  JSfumen,  and  every  word  that  relate 
to  reli^OT,,  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  differently 
die  mind  of  a  heathen,  from  the  way  in  which  it  af- 
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fects  the  mind  of  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  Ought  we 
to  have  different  names  for  thd  Pagan  deities,  Jupiter^ 
Juno,  Sec.  becau^  the  mention  of  them  was  attend- 
ed with  reverence  in  Pagans,  and  with  contempt  in 
Christians  ? 

-  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  supplying  idobim^ 
by  a  barbarism  of  his  own,  deaster^  a  word  of  no  au- 
thority, sacred  or  profane  ?  It  suited- the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  undertaking  to  reject  idohlatraf 
idolater,  because,  though  analogically  formed  from 
a  good  word,  it  could  plead  only  ecclesiastic  use. 
But,  by  what  principle,  he  has  introduced  such  a 
monster  as  deastricola^  that  was  never  heard  of  be- 
fcn«,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  He  could  be  at 
no  loss  for  a  proper  expression.  Idolortim^ot  stmu- 
lacrarum  cultor  would  have  served*  He  has  given 
but  too  good  reason,  by  such  uncouth  sounds  as  die- 
aster^  deastricoluy  and  infidens  infidel,  to  say  that 
his  objections  lay  only  against  the  liberties  in  lan- 
guage which  had  been  taken  by  others.  Castalio 
argues  against  barbarisms  as  being  obscure ;  surefy 
this  argument  strikes  more  against  those  of  his  own 
coining,  than  s^nst  those  (if  they  can  be  called 
barbarisms)  which  are  reconmiended  by  so  long 
continued,  and  so  extensive,  an  use.  For,  though 
he  should  not  allow  the  use  of  theolc^ians  to  be  per- 
fectly good,  it  is  surely,  on  those  subjects,  sufficient 
for  removing  the  objection  of  obscurity.  I  do  not 
see  any  thing,  in  his  work,  which  has  so  much  the 
appearance  of  self-conceit  as  this.  In  other  respects, 
I  find  him  modest  and  unassuming.     It  has  been 
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also  observed,  that  his  idioms  are  not  always  pure. 
Dominus  adcujus  normam^  is  not  hi  the  Latin  idiom. 
Norma  legis  is  proper,  not  norma  Deiy  or  norma^ 
homims.      But  this  I  consider  as  an  oversight,   the 
other  as  affectation.  ' 

}  14.  I  SHALL  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
Hebraisms,  which  Castalio  is  accused  of  rejecting 
altogether.  This  charge  he  is  so  far  from  denyii^, 
that  he  endeavours  to  justify  his  conduct  in  this  par- 
ticular. Herein,'!  think,  if  his  adversaries  went  too 
fer  on  one  side,  in  preferring  the  mere  form  of  the 
expression^  to  the  perspicuous  enunciation  of  the 
sense  ;  tfiis  interpreter  went  too  far  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  he  made  no  account  of  ^vingto  his  version 
the  stnwig  signatures  which  the  original  bears  of  the 
antiquity,  the  manners,  a|id  the  character,  of  the 
age  and  nation  of  the  writers.  Yet  both  the  credi- 
bility of  the  narrative,  and  the  impression  which  the 
sentiments  are  adapted  to  make  on  the  readers,  are 
not  a  litde  affected  by  that  circumstance.  That 
those  are  in  the  worse  extreme  of  the  two,  who 
would  sacrifice  perspicuity  and  propriety  (in  other 
words,  the  sense  itself)  to  that  circumstancie,  is  not 
indeed  to  be  doubted.  The  patrons  of  the  literal 
method  do  not  advert  that,  by  carrying  the  point 
too  far,  the  very  exhibition  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  author,  is,  with  both  the  other  elnds  of  trans- 
lating, totally  annihilated.  ^^  Quo  pertinent,"  says 
Houbigant**,  "  istiusmodi  interpretationes,  qua  m- 
*8  Proleg. 
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^  hil  quidqiiam  resonant,  nisi  adhibes  inteqiretis  al- 
"  teram  inteq^retem  ?"  Again,  "  Num  proprietas 
*^  haec  censenda  est,  qua:  mihi  exprimat  chscme  ac 
^  inhumane,  id  quod  sacri  scriptores  dilucide  ac 
"  liberaliter  expresserunt  ?"  The  sentiments  of  this 
author,  in  regard  to  the  proper  mean  between  bodi 
extremes,  as  they  seem  ^itirdy  reasonable,  and 
equally  applicable  to  any  language  (though  expressed 
in  reference  to  Latin  ver^ons  only),  I  shall  subjoin 
to  the  fcM-egoing  observations  <»i  Castaliq  :  ^^  Utro- 
^  que  in  genere  tarn  metrico  quam  soluto,  retinenr 
*^  das  esse  veteres  loquendi  formas,  nee  ab  ista  li- 
^'  nea  unquam  discedendum,  ni^gravibus  de  cauas, 
'^  quae  quidem  nobis  esse  tres  videntur :  primo,  d 
**  Hebraismi  veteres,  cum  retinentur,  fiunt  Latino 
''  in  sermone,  vel  obscuri  vel  ambigui  ;  secundo,  si 
*^  eorum  significantia  minuitur,  nisi  circuitione  qua- 
^*  dam  uteris ;  terdo,  si  vergant  ad  aliam,  quam  He- 
•*  braica  verba,  sententiam^.*^ 

\  15.  I  SHALL  finish  my  critique  cm  diis  trans- 
lator, with  some  remarks  on  a  charge  brought  against 
him  by  Beausobre  and  Lenfent,  who  affirm  **  that, 
abstracting  from  the  felse  elegance  of  his  style,  he 
takes  greater  liberty  (they  must  certainly  mean  with 
the  sense)  than  a  faidiful  interpreter  ought  to  take* 
Of  this  his  version  of  the  following  passage  ^  is 
given  as  an  example.      Ts  eiug^B'^Ku  oeno  axotng  sig 

'^  Ibidem. 
^  Preface  Generale,  P.  II.  des  Versions  da  N.  T. 

^  Acts,  XXTI.  IS. 
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^cdg,  xcu  tjfii  B^iOL^  tH  Sarai/a  em  rov  Qeovy  t^  %a- 
^SLv  atmig  a^sCiv  aiioLf^iov^  xm  x2,yjpov  ev  roig  riyi" 
aaiievoig^  mjgei  t^  Big  €fis ;  which  is  thus  translated 
by  Castalio :  "  Ut  ex  tenebris  in  lucem,  et  ex  Sata- 
- "  na&  potestate  ad  Deum  se  convertant,  et  ita  pecca- 
"  toram  veniam,  et  eandem  cum  iis  sortem  conse-. 
*^  quantur,  qui  fide  mihi  babenda  sancti  facti  fuerint :" 
and  by  Beza,  .whom  they  here  oppose  to  him :  "  Et 
"  convertas  eos  a  tenebris  ad  lu<iem,  et  a  potestate  Sa- 
"  tanae  ad  Deum,  ut  rcmissionem  peccatorum  et  sor- 
•*  tern  inter  sanctificatos  accipiant  per  fi^em  quae  est 
"  in  me.'*  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  real  ambiguity 
in  the  origbal,  which  if  Castalio  be  blameable  for  fix- 
ing,in  one  way,  Beza  is  not  less  blameable  for  fixing 
it,  in  another.  The  Wwds  Ttigst,  tyj  eig  sfie^  may  be 
construed  with  the  verb  T^hv  at  some  distance,  or 
^vdth  the  participle  hytcuX(iBifOigj  immediately  preced- 
ing. In  the  common  way  of  reckoning,  if  one  of 
these  mediods  were  to  be  styled  a  stretch,  or  a  liberty, 
it  would  be  Beza's,  and  not  Castalio's  ;  both  because 
the  Tatter  keeps  closer  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  because  the  Apostle,  not  having  used  die 
adjective  ayioig  but  the  participle  fn^iaafisvotgy  gives 
some  ground  to  regard  the  following  words  as  its  re- 
giment Accordingly,  Be^a  has  considered  the  ver- 
sion of  Erasmus,  which  is  to  the  same  purpose  with 
Castalio's,  and  with  which  the  Tigurine  version  also 
agrees ;  "  ut  accipiant  remissionem  peccatorum,  et 
**  sortem  inter  eos  qui  sanctificati  sunt,  per  fidem 
"  quae  est  erga  me ;"  a?  exhibiting  a  sense  quite  dif- 
ferent from  his  own ;  at  the  same  time,  he  freely  ac- 
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Idiowledges,  that  the  ori^nal  is  susceptible  of  either 
meaning.  "  Tj;  ni^ei.  Potest  quidem  hoc  referri 
"  ad  participium  nyuiafievoiq^  quemadmodum  retulit 
"  Erasmus,''  In  this  instance,  Beza,  though  not 
remarkable  for  moderation,  has  judged  more  equita- 
bly than  the  French  translators  above  mentioned,  who 
had  no  reason  to  affirm,  dogmatically,  that  the  words 
ought  to  be  joined  in  the  one  way,  and  not  in  the 
other ;  or  to  concludfe  that  Castalio  aflfected  to  give 
the  words  this  turn,  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  absolute  election.  Did  the  English  translators,  for 
this  purpose,  render  the  passage  after  Erasmus  and 
Castalio,  not  after  Beza,  That  they  may  receive  for- 
giveness of  sins  f  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me  ?  Nobody,  I  daresay, 
will  suspect  It. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  those  critics  unlucky  in 
their  choice  of  an  example :  for  had  there  been  more 
to  say,  in  opposition  to  this  version  of  the  passage, 
than  has  yet  been  urged,  it  would  still  liave  been 
hard  to  treat  that  as  a  liberty  peculiar  to  Castalio,  in 
which  he  was  evidently  not  the  first,  and  in  which  he 
has  had  the  concurrence  of  more  translators,  than 
can  be  produced  on  the  other  side.  For  my  part, 
as  I  acknowledge  that  such  transpositions  are  not 
unfrequent  in  holy  writ,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
connection  and  scope  of  the  place  ought  chiefly  to 
determine  us  in  doubtful  cases.  In  the  present  case, 
it  appears  to  me  to  yield  the  clearest  sense,  and  to 
be  every  way  the  most  eligible,  to  join  the  words  nus- 
tu  tfi  eig  Bf/uBy  neither  to  iayvMfAe^fw^^  nor  to  >a§Biv^ 
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but  to  the  foregoing  verb  entgf^st^i ;    for  when  the 

regimen  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  it  is 

better  to  join  it  to  the  first  verb,  with  which  it  can 

be  suitably  construed,  dian  to  an  intermediate  verb, 

explicative  of  the  former.     Nothing  can  give  a  more 

pldin,  or  a  more  apposite,  meaning,  than  the  words 

under  examination,  thus  construed ;   To  bring  them 

by  the  faith  that  is  in  me  (that  is,  by  my  doctrine, 

the  faith,    V;  TOfig  being  often  used  by  the  sacred 

writers  for  the  object  of  faith,  or  thing  believed J^ 

from  darkness  to  lights  Sec 

« 

§  16-  Thus,  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine,  with 
impartiality,  Castalio's  character  as  a  translator,  with- 
out assuming  the  province  of  either  the  accuser  or 
the  apologist.  I  have  neither  exaggerated,  nor  ex- 
tenuated,  either  his  faults  or  his  virtues,  and  can  pro- 
nounce truly,  upon  the  whole,  that  though  there  are 
none  (Arias  and  Pagnin  excepted),  whose  general 
manner  of  translating  is  more  to  be  disapproved ;  I 
know  not  any  by  which  a  student  may  be  more  as- 
sisted in  attaining  the  true  sense  of  many  places,  very 
obscure  in  most  translations,  than  by  Castalio's. 
VOL.  II.  26 
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PART  V. 


STRICTURES    ON   BEZA. 


Beza,  the  celebrated  Geneva  translator  of  tlie 
New  Testament,  cannot  be  accused  of  having  gone 
to  either  of  the  «Ktremes  in  which  we  find  Arias  and 
Castalio.  In  general,  he  is  neither  servilely  literal, 
barbarous,  and  unintelligible,  with  the  former ;  nor 
does  he  appear  ashamed  of  the  unadorned  simplicity 
of  the  original,  with  the  latter.  It  was,  therefore, 
at  first,  my  intention  not  to  criticise  his  version,  no 
more  than  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  all  the  La- 
tin translators  of  sacred  writ,  but  barely  to  point  out 
the  most  egregious  faults  in  the  plan  of  translating 
sometimes  adopted,  specifying,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ample and  illustration,  those  versions  only,  wherein 
such  faults  were  most  conspicuous.  On  more  ma- 
ture reflection,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  bestow  a 
few  thoughts  on  Beza,  as  his  translation  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  made  the  standard  of  most  of 
the  translations  of  the  reformed  churches  (I  do  not 
include  the  Lutheran)  into  modem  tongues.  He 
has,  perhaps,  had  less  influence  on  the  English  trans- 
lators, than  on  those  of  other  countries ;  but  he  has 
not  been  entirely  without  influence,  even  on  them. 
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And,  though  he  writes  with  a  good^eal  of  purity  and 
clearness,  without  florid  and  ostentatious  ornaments; 
there  are  some  faults,  which  it  is  of  great  moment  to 
avoid,  and  with  which  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  more 
chargeable,  than  any  other  translator  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament I  know. 

J  2.  His  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  near- 
ly in  the  same  taste  with  that  of  the  Old,  by  Jimius 
and  Tremellius,  but  better  executed.  These  two 
translations  are  commonly  bound  together,  to  com- 
plete the  version  of  holy  writ.  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius  have  been  accused  of  obtruding  upon  the  sacred 
text,  a  number  of  pronouns,  illey  hicj  and  iste^  for 
which  the  original  gives  no  warrant.  Their  excuse 
was,  that  the  Latin  has  not  articles,  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  supplying  the  ar- 
tides,  but  by  pronouns.  But  it  may,  with  reason, 
be  questioned,  whether  it  were  not  better,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  to  leave  them  unsupplied,  than  to 
substitute  what  may  darken  the  expression,  and  even 
render  it  more  indefinite,  nay,  what  may  sometimes 
alter  the  sense.  At  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  this  method  is  entirely 
proper.  In  the  edition  of  an  emphatic  epithet,  the 
article  is  fitly  supplied  by  the  pronoun.  Thus  the 
words,  ^Ttsae  Ba^v2,(dv  ^yj  7toylt$  V7  ^eyaX>7^^,  are  just- 
ly translated  by  Beza,  Cecidit  Babylon  urbs  ilia  mag- 
na :  and  the  expression  used  by  Nathan  to  David, 

^  RcT.  xiv.  8. 
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Thou  art  the  man  \  is  properly  rendered  by  Jumus, 
Tu  vir  iUe  es.  The  necessity  of  recurring  to  the 
pronoun,  in  these  instances,  has  been  potieived  also 
by  the  old  translator  and  Castalio. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  cases  wherein  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew  article  may,  not  only  in  Latin,  but  even  in; 
English,  which  has  articles,  be  rendered  properly  by 
the  pronoun.  For  example,  a  particular  species  is 
distinguished  from  otliers  of  the  same  genus,  by  some 
attributive  conjoined  with  it ;  but  when  the  occasion 
of  mentioning  that  species  soon  recurs,  the  attribu- 
tive  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  article ;  and,  in 
such  instances,  it  often  happens,  that  the  article  is 
best  supplied,  in  another  language,  by  the  pronoun. 
In  the  question  put  to  our  Lord,  Tt  ayd^w  notrfio^ 
\va  €X(^  ?G)^  atawMw  ^\  a  species  of  life  to  which 
the  question  relates,  is  distinguished  from  all  others, 
by  the  epithet  au^iov.  The  article  would  contribute 
nothing  here  to  the  distinction.  But  when,  in  the 
answer*',  the  same  subject  is  referred  to,  the  epi- 
thet is  dropped,  and  the  article  is  prefixed  to  ^oy^v^ 
which  ascertains  the  meaning  with  equal  perspicuity. 
Ee  Se  ^e^eig  EtxseT^^eiv  Big /triv  ^cwyv.  I  have  seen  no 
Latin  translation,  no  not  Beza's,  which  rcnders  it, 
St  vis  in  vitam  illam  ingredi ;  and  yet  it  is  evident, 
that  such  is,  in  this  passage,  the  force  of  the  article. 
The  English  idiom  rarely  permits  us  to  give  articles 
to  abstract  nouns.  For  this  reason,  it  would  not  be 
a  just  expression  of  the  sense  to  say,  If  thou  wouldst 

,      »!  2  Sam,  xii.  7.  ^^  Matth.  xix.  16.  ^  17. 
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enter  into  the  l\fe^  to  wit,  eternal  life^  the  life  inquir- 
ed about.  Our  only  way  of  marking  the  reference 
to  the  question,  is  l?y  saying,  If  thou  wouidst  enter 
into  that  life.  As,  in  Freiich,  the  article  is,  on  the 
contrary,  added  to  all  abstract  nouns,  the  pronoun  is 
equally  necessary  with  them  as  with  us,  for  making 
the  distinction.  There  is,  besides,  something  like 
an  impropriety  in  saying  to  the  living.  If  thou  xvouldst 
enter  into  life. 

But  there  gre,  unquestionably,  cases  in  which  the 
Genevese  interpreters  employ  the  pronoun  unneces- 
^ly,  awkwardly,  and  even  improperly.  '  In  that 
day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book  ^^  say 
the  Cnglish  translators.  Audient  die  ilia  surdi  isti 
verba  Uterarum^  say  Junius  and  his  associate.  Any 
person  who  understands  Latin,  on  hearing  the  verse 
read  by  itself,  wiU  suppose  that  there  must  have 
been  mention  of  some  deaf  persons  in  the  foregoing 
verses,  to  which  the  pronoun  isti^  in  tiiis  verse,  has 
a  reference.  But,  on  inquiry,  he  will  find  there  is 
no  such  thing ;  and  that  it  is  deaf  persons  i^i  general 
of  whom  the  Prophet  speaks.  The  introduction  of 
the  pronoun,  therefore,  serves  only  to  mislead. 
Matthaus  tile  publicanus  %  in  Beza's  version,  evi- 
dently suggests,  that  Matthew  was  a  man  famous  as 
a  publican,  before  he  became  an  Apostle.  Though* 
our  language  has  articles,  the  Geneva  England  inter- 
preters have  here  copied  Beza  so  servilely  as  to  say, 
Jifatthexv  that  publican.      This  manner,   in  some 

^  Isaiah,  xxix.  18.  «  Mattb.  x,  3. 
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places,  not  only  appears  awkward,  but  injures  the 
simplicity  of  the  style.  Junius  says,  in  his  account 
of  the  creation,  Dixit  Deusy  Esto  luxy  et  fait  lux; 
viditque  Deus  lucem  hanc  esse  bonam :  et  distinction 
nem  fecit  Deus  inter  hanc  lucem  et  tenebras  ^.  Here, 
I  think,  the  pronoun  is  not  only  unnecessary  and  af- 
fected, but  suggests  something  ridiculous,  as  if  that 
light  only  had  been  distinguished  bora  darkness. 
However,  as  lux  is  first  mentioned,  without  an  at- 
tendant, the  pronoun  which  attends  it,  when  men- 
tioned afterwards,  does  not  make  the  expression  so 
indefinite  and  obscure  as  in  the  former  example.  But, 
,  when  Beza  makes  the  Evangelist  say  ^\  Jonas  genuit 
Jechoniam  in  transportatione  ilia  Babylonica ;  post 
autem  transportationem  illam  Babylonicam,  Jecho- 
nias  genuit  Salathielem  ;  what  more  is  expressed, 
in  relation  to  the  period,  than  if  he  had  said  simply, 
in  transportatione  Babylonica^  et  post  transportation 
nem  Babylonicam  ?  The  addition  of  this  epithet 
makes  the  noun  sufficiendy  definite,  without  any 
pronoun.  Nay,  does  not  the  pronoun,  thus  super- 
added, suggest  one  of  two  things;  either  that  the 
transportation,  here  referred  to,  had  been  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  words,  or  that  the  historian 
meant  to  distinguish,  out  of  several  transportations, 
one  more  noted  than  the  rest  ?  Now,  neither  of  these 
was  the  case :  no  mention  had  been  made  before, 
of  the  Babylonian  transportation ;  and  there  were 
not  more  Babylonian  transportations,  or  more  trans- 
fix Gen,  i.  3,  4.  ^^  Matth.  i.  11,  12. 
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portations  any  whither,  than  one  which  the  Jewish 
nation  had  undergone.  With  this  fault  Erasmus 
also  is  chargeable,  but  much  seldomer.  Greek,  as 
well  as  Hebrew,  has  an  article,  and  so  have  modem 
languages.  But,  in  translating  out  of  these  into  La- 
tin, nobody,  I  believe,  has  ever,  either  before  or  since, 
thought  of  making  the  pronoun  supply  the  article,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  special  instances,  such  as  those  above 
excepted.  In  such  instances,  I  acknowledge,  there 
is  an  evident  propriety. 

^  3.  Beza,  with  natural  talents  considerably  above 
the  middle  rate,  had  a  good  deal  of  learning,  and 
understood  well  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  he  nei- 
ther  knew  Hebrew  (though  he  had  the  assistance  of 
some  who  knew  it),  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
much  conversant  in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy* 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  his  critical  acuteness  is 
not  always  so  well  directed  as  it  might  have  been* 
The  significations  of  words  arid  idioms  are  often  de- 
termined by  him  fi-om  classical  authority,  which 
might,  with  greater  ease  and  more  precision,  have 
been  ascertained  by  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  their  ancient  interpreters.  As  to  words  wliich 
do  not  occur  in  other  Greek  writers,  or  but  rarely, 
or  in  a  sense  manifestly  different  from  what  they 
bear  in  Scripture,  Beza's  chief  aid  was  etymology. 
This  has  occasioned  his  frequent  recourse,  without 
necessity,  to  circumlocution,  to  the  prejudice  always 
of  the  diction;  and  sometimes  of  the  sense.  Exam- 
pies  of  this  we  have  in  his   manner  of  rendering 
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^avr€o  ^\  ;gftpororf(.>  '*,  and  several  others.  On  the 
last  of  these,  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  make 
some  remarks.  For  the  other  four,  I  shall  only 
refer  to  my  notes  on  those  passages  in  the  Gos- 
pels, where  they  occur  as  marked  in  the  margin. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  to  this  attempt  at  tracing  the  origin 
of  the  words  in  his  version,  that  he  alludes  in  that 
expression,  Verborum  proprietatem  studiose  sum  sec* 
tatus  ^^  This,  however,  has  been  shown  not  to  be 
always  the  surest  method  of  attaining  the  significa- 
tion wanted  '\ 

}  4.  But  of  all  the  faults  with  which  Beza  k 
chargeable  as  a  translator,  the  greatest  is,  undoubt- 
edly,  that  he  was  too  violent  a  party-man  to  possess 
that  impartiality,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
succeed  as  an  interpreter  of  holy  writ.  It  requires 
but  a  very  little  of  a  critical  eye  to  discern  in  him  st 
constant  effort  to  accommodate  the  style  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  to  that  of  his  sect.  Nay,  what  he  has 
done  in  this  way,  is  done  so  openly,  I  might  have 
said  avowedly,  that  it  is  astonishing  it  has  not  more 
discredited  his  work. 

In  this  particular,  as  in  the  application  of  the  pro- 
nouns above  mentioned,  Junius  and  Tremellius  have 

«8  Matth.  ix.  36.  ^  Matth.  v.  6.  ^»  Luke,  i.  1. 

7»  Luke,  xix.  8.  ^«  Acts,  xir.  23. 

«  Epist.  ad  EUs.  Reg.  Angel.  ^^  Diss.  IV.  §  15,  &c. 
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also  justly  fallen  under  the  animadversion  of  all  im- 
partial judges.  Whait  is  thus  Well  expressed  in  the 
English  translation,  They  gave  the  sense ^  and  caused 
them  to  understand  the  reading'^^is  rendered,  by 
these  interpreters,  Exponendo^  sensum  dabant  in* 
telligentiam  per  scripturam  ipsam.  The  three 
last  words  are  an  evident  interpolation.  There  is  no 
ellipsis  in  the  sentence  i  they  are  noway  necessary  ; 
for  the  sense  is  complete  witiiout  them.  But  with 
them  it  is  most  unwarrantably  limited  to  express  the 
private  opinion  of  the  trandators.  I  am  as  zealous* 
ly  attached  as  any  man,  to  the  doctrine  that  Scrip- 
ture will  ever  be  found  its  own  best  interpreter  ;  an 
opinion  which  I  have  considered  in  a  former  Disser- 
tation ''%  and  which  is  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
principles  of  sound  criticism,  and  common  sense. 
But  no  person  can  detest  more  strongly  a  method  of 
defending  even  a  true  opinion,  so  unjustifiable  as  that 
of  foisting  it  into  the  sacred  Scriptures.  If  any  thing 
can  serve  to  render  a  just  sentiment  questionable,  it 
is  the  detection  of  such  gross .  unfairness,  in  the  ex- 
pedients employed  for  promoting  it*  Yet  this  lias 
been  copied  into  the  Geneva  French  version,  after  it 
had  received  the  corrections  of  Bertram,  by  whom  it 
has  been  made  to  say,  lis  en  donnoient  IHntelligencey 
la  Jaisant  entendre  par  Pecriture  meme.  It  is  but 
just  to  observe,  that  neither  Olivetan  the  translator, 
nor  Calvin,  who  afterwards  revised  his  work,  had 

^*  Neh.  Tiii.  8.  ^^  Diss.  II.  Part  II. 

VOL.   II.  ^7 
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dicovered  any  warrant  for  the  last  clause  in  the  ori-. 
ginal,  or  had  admitted  it  into  the  version. 

The  insertion  of  this  comment  has  here  this  addi- 
tional bad  consequencje,  that  it  misleads  the  reader 
in  regard  to  the  exposition  meant  by  the  sacred  pen- 
man. Who  would  not  conclude,  from  the  version 
of  Junius^  that  Ezra,  or  some  ^f  the  Levites  who 
attended,  after  reading  a  pwtion  of  Scripture,  pro- 
nounced an  explanatory  discourse  (such  as  in  some" 
Christian  societies  is  called  a  lecture)  on  the  passage. 
Whereas  the  whole  import  appears  to  be  that,  as  the 
people,  after  the  captivity,  did  not  perfectly  under- 
stand the  ancient  Hebrew,  in  which  the  law  was  writ- 
ten, this  judicious  teacher  found  it  expedient,  by 
himself  or  others,  to  interpret  what  was  read,  one 
paragraph  after  another,  into  that  dialect  of  Chal^ 
dee  which  was  current  among  them ;  a  practice  long 
after  continued  in  the  synagogue,  and  not  improba- 
bly, as  learned  men  have  thought,  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  targutns  or  paraphrases,  in  that  tongue, 
extant  to  this  day.  •         . 

I  do  not  remenlber  a  ^passage  wherein  Beza  has 
gone  quite  so  &r,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius  have 
presumed  to  do  in  this  instance ;  but  that  he  has 
shown  throughout  the  whole  work,  a  manifest  par- 
tiality to  the  theology  then  prevalent  in  Geneva,  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  I  shall  select  a  few  examples  out 
of  a  much  greater  number,  which  noight  be  brought. 

§  5.  THE.jirst  shall  be  from  that  celebrated  dis- 
course of  ouHXiord's,  commonly  called  his  sermon 
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on  the  mount,  wherein  these  words,  niJtManfe  'on 
epp€^97  toig  opjratotg",  are  always  rendered,  Audtstis 
dictum  fuisse  a  veteribus;  in  contradiction  to  all 
tbe  versions  which  had  preceded,  Oriental  and  Oc- 
cidental, and  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  idiom  of 
the  sacred  writers.  [See  the  note  on  that  passage  in 
this  version.!  Beza  does  not  hesitate  in  his  annota- 
tions  to  assign  his  reason,  which  is  drawn  not  from 
any  principle  of  criticism,  not  from  a  different  read- 
ing in  any  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  he  had  se- 
vend,  but  professedly  fh)m  the  fitness  of  this  version 
for  supporting  his  own  doctrine.  "  Praestat  Tots  op- 
*'  Xouoig  explicare  quasi  scriptum  sit  ^vno  nfov  ofX'^ 
^  uiv  fut  sic  notentur  synagoga  doctoresy  jampridem 
"  sic  docentes,  qui  solebant  patrum  et  majorum  no- 
**  mina  suis  falsis  interpretationibus  prsetexere)  quam 
**  ad  auditores  referre.'^  But  this  correction  of  the 
ancient  version  was  every  way  unsuitable,  and  the 
expedient  weak.  It  was  essential  to  the  Pharisaical 
notion  of  traditions,  to  consider  them  as  precepts 
which  God  himself  had  given  to  their  fathers  ver- 
bally,  and  which  were  therefore  called  the  oral  law, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  written  law,  or  the  Scrip- 
tures. Consequently  Beza's  representation  of  their 
presumption  is  far  short  of  the  truth.  He  ought  to 
have  said.  Qui  solebant  fnot  patrum  et  majorum 
fiominaj  but)  Dei  nomen  (for  the  fact  is  indubitable) 
suis  falsis  interpretationibus  pratexere.  And  let  it 
be  observed,  that  our  Lord  does  not  here  give  any 

'^  jyiatth.  V.  21.  27.  33. 
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sanction  to  their  distinction  of  the  law,  into  oral,  and 
written.  He  does  not  once  say,  It  was  said  to  the 
ancients^  but  uniformly^  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said.  He  speaks  not  of  what  God  did,  but  of  what 
they  pretended  that  he  did- 

His  woids,  therefore,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  are  alike  misrepresented  by  this  bold  in-- 
terpreter;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage^ 
merely  imaginary^  against  an  adverse  sect.  The  one 
nterpretation  is  not  mcH*e  favourable  to  the  Socinians 
than  the  other.  But,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  no 
person  will  consider  that  as  a  good  reason  for  misre- 
presenting, unless  he  is  more  solicitous  of  accommo- 
dating Scripture  to  his  sentiments,  than  of  accommo-. 
dating  his  sentiments  to  Scripture.  The  former  has 
indeed  been  but  too  common  with  interpieters, 
though  with  few  so  much,  and  so  bare&cedly,  as  with 
Beza.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that,  in  the  instance  we 
have  been  considering,  Beza  has  been  followed  by 
most  of  the  Protestant  translators  of  his  day,  Italian, 
French,  and  English. 

(  6.  The  following  is  another  example  of  the 
i^trong  inclination  which  this  translator  had,  even  in 
the  smallest  matters,  to  make  his  version  conform- 
able to  his  own  prepossessions.  He  renders  these 
words,  cw  yvvcu^i  ''\  though,  without  either  article 
or  pronoun,  cum  tixoribusy  as  though  the  expression 
had  been  cw  rcu^  ywcu^iv  avrov.  In  this  manner  he 
excuses  himself  in  the  notes :  "  Conveniebat  aposto- 

^^  Acts,  i.  14. 
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^^  Icruln  etiam  ux'ores  confirmari)  quas  Vel  pei^gri- 
*'  nationis  illorum  comites  esse  opportebat,  vel  eo- 
"  rum  absentiam.domi  patienter  expectare/*  Verj'^ 
well :  and  because  Thepdore  Beza  judges  it  to  have 
been  convenient  that  the  Apostles  wives,  for  their 
own  confirmation,  should  be  there,  he  takes  the  liber- 
ty to  make  the  sacred  historian  say  that  they  were 
there,  when,  in  fact,  he  does  not  so  much  as  insinu- 
ate that  there  were  any  wives  aniOQg  them.  The 
use  of  the  Greek  word  y  w>7  is  entirely  similar  to 
that  Of  the  French  wcMd  femme.  Nobody  that  un- 
derstands  French  would  translate  avec  les  femmes 
with  the  wwes^  but  with  the  womeriy  whereas  the 
proper  translation  of  avec  leurs  femmes  is,  with  their 
wives. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  who  knows  the  state  of 
things,  at  the  time  when  that  version  was  made,  not 
to  perceive  the  design  of  this  misinterpretation.  The 
Protestant  ministers,  amongst  whom  marriage  was 
common,  were  exposed  to  much  obloquy  among  the 
Romanists,  through  the  absurd  prejudices  of  the 
latter,  in  favour  of  celibacy.  It  ivas,  therefore, 
deemed  of  great  consequence  to  the  party,  to  repre- 
sent the  Apostles  as  married  men.  But,  could  one 
imagine  that  this  consideraticui  would  have  weight 
enough  to  lead  a  man  of  Beza's  abilities  and  cha- 
racter into  such  a  flagrant,  though  not  very  mate- 
rial mistranslation  ?  A  translator  ought  surely  to  ex- 
press the  full  meaning  of  liis  author,  as  far  as  the 
language  which  he  writes  is  capable  of  expressing 
it.    But  here  there  is  an  evident  restriction  of  his  au.-. 
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thor's  meaning.  The  remark  of  die  canon  of  Ely  is 
unanswerable :  *^  Qui  mulieres  dicit,  uxores  etiam 
"  sub  eadem  appellatione  comprehendere  potest. 
^^  At  qui  uxores  nominat,  solas  illas  nominat — Ig^- 
"  tur  quo  generalior  eo  tutior  erit,  et  Grsecis  con- 
"  venientior  interpretatio."  Besides,  there  may 
have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  no  wives  in  the  com- 
pany,  in  which  case  Beza's  words,  include  a  direct 
&lsehood.  And  this  falsehood  he  boldly  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  sacred  penman.  We  know  that 
Peter  had  once  a  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gospe], 
that  his  wife's  mother  was  cured  by  Jesus  of  a  fe- 
ver '^.  But  whether  she  was  living  at  the  time  re- 
ferred  to  in  the  Acts,  or  whether  any  more  of  the 
Apostles  were  married,  or  whether  their  wives  were 
disciples,  we  know  not.  Now  this  falsification,  though 
in  a  little  matter,  is  strongly  characteristical  of  that 
interpreter  I  am  glad  to  add,  that  in  this  he  has 
been  deserted  by  all  the  Protestant  translators  I 
know. 

A  similar  instance  the  very  next  chapter  presents 
us  with  ^\  The  words,  hx  &yxaTa^i4^sig  tyjv  ^^f^x^ 
fi»  eig  a&,  he  translates,  JVon  derelinques  cadaver  me^ 
um  in  sepulcroy  not  only  rendering  ^otSiys  sepulcrum^ 
according  to  an  opinion  which,  though  shown* 
above  ",  to  be  ill-founded,  is  pretty  common ;  but 
"^vxri  cadaver  J  carcase,  wherein,  I  believe,  he  is 
singular.  His  motive  is  still  of  the  same  kind.    The 

w  Matth.  viii.  14,  15.  ^  Acts,  ii.  27. 
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common  version,  though  unexceptionable,  might  be 
thought  to  support  the  Popish  limbo.  "  Quod  au- 
**  tern  annotavi  ex  vetere  versione  animammeam  na- 
**  ,tum  esse  eirorem,  ac  propterea  me  maluisse  aliud 
^*  nomen  usurpare,  non  temere  feci,  cum  hunc  prse- 
"  cipue  locum  a  Papistis  torqueri  ad  suum  limbum 
"  constituendum  vi^amus,  et  veteres  etiam  inde 
^^  ^scensum  ilium  anlma^  Christi  ad  inferos  ex- 
"  Gogitarint**." 

This  specimen  £rom  Beza,  it  may  be  thought, 
should  have  been  overlooked,  because,  though  in- 
serted in  the  first,  it  was  corrected  in  the  subsequent, 
editions  of  his  version.  This,  I  confess,  was  my 
own  opinion,  till  I  observed,  that  in  the  annotations 
of  those  very  editions,  he  vindicates  his  first  trans- 
lation of  the  wocdSj  and  acknowledges  that  he  had 
altered  it,  not  firom  the  conviction  of  an  error,  but 
to  gratify  those  who,  without  reason,  were,  through 
ignorance  of  the  Latin  idiom,  dissatisfied  With  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  first  rendered  it.  "  In  pri- 
^*  ore  nostta  editiwie,"  says  he  *^,  "  recte  interpret 
"  tatus  eram,  nok  DBHELiNcyrES  cadaver,  &c- 
^<}uod  tamen  nunc  mutavi,  ut  iis  obsequar,  qui 
"  conquesti  sum  ikie  a  Grsecis  verbis  discessisse,  et 
^^  nomine  cadaveris  (inscitia  certe  potius  Latini  ser- 
"  monis  quam  recto  uUo  judicio)  offenduntur," 

To  Beza's  reascui  for  rejecting  the  common  ver- 
sion,  Castalio  retorts,  very  justly,  that  if  the  possi- 
bility of  wresting  a  passage  in  suppc^t  orerror,  were 

^  BezaB  Resp.  ad  Cast.  ,|  BeKse  Annotationes,  ed.  1598. 
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held  a  good  reason  for  translating  it  otherwise,  Beza's 
own  version  of  the  passage  in  question,  would  be 
more  exceptionable  than  what  he  had  pretended  to 
correct.  "  Deinde  non  minus  ex  ejus  translatione 
"  possit  error  nasci,  et  quidem  longe  pemiciosior. 
^*  Cum  enim  animam  Christi  vertat  in  cadaver,  pe- 
"  riculum  est  ne  quis  wimam  Christi  putet  nihil 
"  fuisse  nisi  cadaver**."  And  even  this  opinion, 
which  denies  that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  human  soul, 
has  not  been  unexampled.  It  was  maintained  by 
Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  in  the  third 
century.  But,  on  this  strange  principle  of  Beza's, 
where  is  the  version  of  any  part  of  Scripture  in  which 
we  could  safely  acquiesce  ? 

}  7,  A  THIRD  example  of  the  same  undue  bias 
(for  I  reckon  not  the  last,  because  corrected,  what- 
ever was  the  motive)  we  have  in  his  version  of  these 
words,  ^BifCFtwvflavnfsg  h  avrocg  ^pfcr^in'fpsg  **, 
which  he  renders  Quumque  ipsi  per  suffragia  creas- 
sent  presbyteros.  The  word  ;K€«poT'ovno'av«$,  he 
translates  from  etymology,  a  maono:  which,  as  was 
observed  before,  he  sometimes  uses.  Xfiiforwctv 
literally  signifies,  to  stretch  out  the  hand.  From  the 
use  of  this  manner,  in  popular  elections,  it  came  to  de- 
note to  elect,  and  thence,  again,  to  nominate,  or  appoint 
any  how.  Now  Beza,  that  his  intention  might  not  es- 
c?ipe  us,  teUs  us  in  the  note,  "  Est  notanda  vis  hujus 
"  verbi,  ut  Paulum  ac  Bamabam  i^ciamus  nil  privato 

'*  Cast.  Defen.  adyersarii  Errores.  •*  Acts,  xiv.  2S. 
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"  arbitrio  gessisse,  nee  ullam  in  ecclesia  exercuisse 
'*  tyranni4em :  nil  denique  tale  fecisse  quale  hodie 
**  Romanus  papa  ct  ipsius  asseclae,  quos  ordinaries 
",  vocant."  Nowy  though  no  man  is  more  an  eile- 
my  to  ecclesiastic  tyranny  than  I  am,  I  would  not 
employ  against  it  weapons  b<H*rowed  from  falsehood 
and  sophistry.  I  cannot  help,  theref<M-e,  declaring, 
that  the  version  which  the  Vulgate  has  given  of 
that  passage,  Et  quum  constituissent  tilts  presbyteros^ 
fully  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Greek,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  words  per  suffragia^  are  a  mere  in. 
terpolation,  for  the;  sake  of  answering  a  particular 
purpose.  It  was  observed  befom  ***,  that  jjse^  where 
it  can  be  discovered,  must  determine  die  significa- 
tion, in  preference  to  etymology.  And  here  we  are 
t^  no  loss  to  affirm  that  ajfcporwed),  whatever  were 
its  origin,  is  not  confined  to  electing,  or  constituting, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices. 

'  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  the  ;|jetpcMro^>70avrf$,  or  electors,  were  no  more 
than%Paul  and^Bamabas ;  and  it  could  not,  with  any 
propriety,  be  said  of  two^  that  they  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes ;  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  must  have  both  agreed  in  the  appointment ; 
and  if  it  had  been  the  discipks, '  and  not  the  two 
i^iostles  who  had  given  their  sufirages,  it  would  have 
been  of  the  disciples,  and  of  them  only,  not  of  the 
Apostles,  that  the  term  ;cf  cporw^avr^  could  have 
teen  used,  which  the  construction  of  the  sentence 

wDiss.IV.§.  15,  ^c. 
VOL.  ij.  •  28 
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manifestly  shows  that  it  is  not.  The  sense  of  the 
word  here  given  by  Beza,  is  therefore  totally  unex- 
ampled ;  for,  according  to  him,  it  must  signify  not 
^0  electj  but  to  constitute  those  whom  others  have 
elected.  For,  if  this  be  not  what  he  means  hy  per 
suffragia  creassenty  applied  to  no  more  than  two,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  divine  his  meaning,  or  to  discover 
in  what  manner  it  answered  the  purpose  expressed 
in  his  note.  And  if  this  be  what  he  means,  he  has 
given  a  sense  to  the  word,  for  vdiich  I  have  not  seen 
an  authority  from  any  author,  sacred  or  pnrfane. 
The  common  import  of  the  word  is  no  more  than  to' 
constitute^  ordain,  or  appoint  any  how,  by  election, 
or  otherwise,  by  one,  two,  or  more.  When  it  is 
by  election,  it  is  solely  from  the  scope  of  the  passs^ 
that  we  must  cdlect  it.  In  the  only  other  place  '^ 
where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  no  doubt 
relates  to  a  proper  election^  But  it  is  from  the 
ti^rds  immediately  connected,  ^(jciparoi^^ccs  t^TioTdv 
sxx2,viatQVj  we  learn,  that  this  is  the  sense  there,  as  it 
is  from  the  words  immediately  connected  that  we 
learn,  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  relates  here  to  an 
appointment  made*by  two  persons  only. 

The  word  occurs  once  in  composition  with  the 
preposition  npo.  A/l%a  fiaptvcv  toig  TipoKSx^^o^ovfi^ 
"lisvoig  wo  r8  0f»  «^,  rendered  by  Beza  himself,  sed 
testibus  quos  ipse  prius  desigruwerat.  Here  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  refers  to  a  destination,  of 
which  God  alone  is  the  author,  and  in  which,  there^ 
fore,  there  could  be  no  suffiages.     For  even  Beza 

•^  %  Cor.  Tiii.  19.  w  Acts,  x.  4U 
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will  not  be  hardy  enough  to  pretend,  that  ^uch  is  the 
force  of  this  verb,  as  to  show,  that  God  dkl  nothing 
but  by  common  consent,  and  only  destined  those 
whoih  others  had  elected*  That  the  wcMti  x^^^<^^(^ 
was  commonly  used  in  all  the  latitude  here  assigned 
to  it.  Dr.  Hammond  has,  from  Philo,  Josephiis,  and 
Fkgan  writers  of  undoubted  authority,  given  the  am* 
plest  evidence  in  his  Commentary, 

But,  so  great  was  the  authority  of  Beza  with  the 
Protestant  translators,  who  favoured  the  model  of 
Greneva,  that  his  exposition  of  thii^  passage,  however 
singular,  was  generally  adopted.  JDiodati  says,  still 
more  explicitly,  JS  dopo  c/V  ebbero  loro  ordmati  per 
voTi  coMMUNi,  degli  aniiani.  The  French,  jE^ 
npres  que  par  l'avis  des  assemblers,  i/f  ^^r^w^ 
etaUi  des  anciens.  The  English  Geneva  Bible,  jind 
when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  by  election. 
The  words  in  these  versions,  distinguished  by  the 
character,  are  those  which,  after  Beza's  example, 
are  inteipolated.  In  tlie  English  translation,  these 
words  are  discarded.  Our  translators  did  not  con- 
cur in  sentiments  witK  the  Genevese,  at  least,  in  this 
article. 

§  8,  Again,  that  he  might  avoid  every  expres- 
sion wliich  appeared  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal  recfemption,  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  concern- 
ing  God,  '0$  mivraLg  av^^^cm^  ^%m  <S(^t^yiv€u?^,  li- 
terally rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  Qtd  omnes  homines 

»  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 
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vuh  sahos  Jteri^  he  translates,  Qui  quoirois  homines 
vult  servari  ^.  A  little  after,  in  the  same  chap'^ 
ter  ^*,  *0  &$  favrw  avriXv^^  Wep  'Jtavranfy  in  the 
Vulgate  Qui  dedit  redemptionem  semetipsum  pro  om^ 
nibus.  Beza  makes  Qui  sese  ipse  dedit  redemptioais 
pretium  pro  quibusvis.  Once  more,  in  another  place 
of  this  Epistle,  'Og  sgt  ccytrip  navrtyp  ar^poTtcjv,  f«a- 
Jltfa  Tti^civ  ",  in  the  Vulgate,  Qui  estsahator  omnium 
hominum,  maxime  Jtdeliums  Beza  renders.  Qui  est 
conservator  omnium  hominum,  maxime  verojidelium. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  only  place,  in  lus  ver* 
sion,  where  <T6>T>7p  is  rendered  conservator^  preserver : 
in  every  other  passage  but  one,  where  he  uses  a  pe- 
riphrasis,  the  word  is  servator,  answering  to  saha^ 
tor  J  in  the  Vulgate,  saviour.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  annexed  clause,  fia^a  ni^ov,  Beza,  I  suppose,  . 

^  In  the  same  manner  he  renders  these  words  [Tit.  ii.  U.], 

*'  enim  gratia  iUa  Dei  salutifera  quibusvis  [not  omnihus^  h6* 
^^  minibus/'  No  modern  translation  that  I  am  acquainted 
-with  follows  Beza  in  his  interpretation  of  this  rerse.  The  Ge. 
neva  French  says,  Car  la  grace  de  Dieu  salutaire  a  ious  hom^ 
mesj  est  clairement  apparue.  The  Geneva  English,  For  thai 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  unto  all  men^  hath  op- 
peared.  The  translators  of  the  Tersion  in  common  use,  hare 
considered  ^00-19  ^t^ftnrtt^  as  governed  by  tirt^mni^  and  not  bj 
w^rtifi^j  rendering  it,  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvo* 
tion  hath  appeared  to  all  men.  Of  this  version  the  original  is 
eiridently  capable.  Diodati  has  done  still  better  in  retaining 
the  ambiguity.  Percioche  e  apparita  la  gratia  di  Dio  salutare 
a  tutti  gli  huomini. 

»*  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  »*  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 
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wou}d  have  retabed  the  word  servatar,  and  had  re- 
#  course  to  the  expedient  he  had  used  repeatedly  for 
eluding  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  Servator  quorum* 
vis  hominum.  But  he  perceived,  that  navHofv  av^^- 
nav  must  be  here  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense,  being  contradistinguished  to  mfov.  I  do  not 
mean,  by  these  remarks,  to  affirm,  whether  or  not 
the  word  conservator  be  equivalent  to  the  import  of 
the  ori^nal  term,  as  used  in  this  place.  It  is  enough 
'for  my  purpose  that,  as  this  difference  of  meaning 
does  not  necessarily  result,  either  from  the  words  in 
immediate  connection,  or  from  the  purport  of  the 
£pistle,  no  person  is  entitied  to  alter  the  expression, 
in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  his  own  opinions^ 

An  exact  counterpart  to  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  an  anonymous  English  translator  has  render- 
ed these  words  of  pur  Lord,  To  ns^i  noTJkidv  sx^wo^ 
fuvw  sig  a^&Siv  'aiiofiriQV  ^',  which  is  shed  for  man^ 
kindyfor  the  remission  o/'^m /.defending  himself  in 
a  note,  by  observing,  that  "  noTJXoi,  is  frequently 
"  used  for  all."  Admit  it  were.  The*  common 
acceptation  of  the  word  is  doubtiess  manyj  and  not  all. 
And  if  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  com- 
mon meaning  cap.  be  alleged,  either  from  the.  words 
in  construction,  or  from  the  scope  of  the  passage,  it 
ought  to  remain  unchanged:  othierwise,  all  depen- 
dence cm  translations,  except  for  the  theological  sys* 
tem  of  the  translator,  is  destroyed.  Of  the  conduct 
of  both  translators,  in  these  instances,  though  act- 

•'  Mattb.  xxTi.  28. 
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mg  in  support  of  opposite  opinions,  the  error  is  the 
same.  And  the  plea  which  vindicates  this  writer,* 
will  equally  vindicate  Beza,  and  the  plea  which  vin- 
dicates Beza,  will  equally  vindicate  this  writer.  The 
analogy  of  the  faith^  that  is^  the  conformity  to  his 
particular  system,  is  the  genuine  pka  of  each. 

The  safest  and  the  fairest  way  for  a  translator  is,  in 
.  every  disputable  point,  to  make  no  distinction  where 
the  divine  Spirit  has  not  distinguished.  To  apply  to 
this  the  wordts  used  by  Boys,  in  a  similar  caise,  **  Cur 
'^  enim  cauticxes  simus,  magisque  religiosi  quam 
'^  Spiritus  Sanctus  ?  Si  Spiritus  Sanctus  non  dubita- 
"  vit  dicere  Ttavtag  et  ccyrripj  cur  nos  vereamur  di- 
"  cere  omnes  et  servator  ?'*  In  the  same  manner 
would  I  expostulate  with  certain  divines  amongst 
ourselves,  who,  I  have  observed,  in  quoting  the 
preceding  passages  of  Scripture,  never  say,  would 
have  ail  men  to  be  mvedy  and,  the  Saviour  of  all 
meriy  but  invariably,  aU  sorts  of  men  ;  charitably  in- 
tending,  by  this  prudent  correction,  to  secure  the 
unwary  from  being  seduced,  by  the  latitudinarian  ex- 
pressions of  the  Aposde.  If  this  be  not  bemg  wise 
above  what  is  written,  I  know  not  what  is.  In  the 
first  and  second  passages  quoted,  I  know  no  transia* 
tor  who  has  chosen  to  imitate  Beza ;  in  the  third,  he 
is  followed  by  the  Geneva  French  only,  who  s^s 
Le  conservateur  de  tous  hommes.  But  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  it  was  not  so  in  that  version,  till  it  had 
undergone  a  second  or  third  revisal :  for  the  correc- 
tions have  not  been  all  for  the  better. 
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J  9.  FiTHTHER,  the  words  X'^^'^^P  '^^i  imogtt- 
cTcog  avr8%  rendered  in  the  Vnlg^Ltty  Jigura  sub- 
stantia eJuSf  he  has  translated,  character  persona  iU 
Uus.  My  only  objection  here  is,  to  his  rendering 
hno^aaiq  persona.  However  much  diis  may  suit  the 
scholastic  style,  which  began  to  be  introduced  into 
theology  in  the  fourth  century,  it  by  no  means  suits 
the  idiom  of  a  period  so  early  as  tliat  m  which  the 
^Qoks  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  It  is  of 
real  consequence  to  scriptural  criticism,  not  to  con- 
found the  language  of  the  sacred  penmen  with 
that  of  the  writers  of  the  fourth,  or  any  subsequent, 
century.  The  change  in  style  was  gradual,  but,  in 
process  of  time,  became  very  considerable*  There 
was  scarcely  a  new  constroversy  started,  which  did 
not  prove  the  source  of  new  terms  and  phrases,  as' 
well  as  of  new  or  unusual  applications  of  the  old. 
The  word  ^vnogaatg  occurs  four  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  in  no  other  place  is  it  rcnd^rtd person. 
It  occurs  often  in  the  Septuagint,  but  it  is.  never 
the  version  of  a  Hebrew  word  which  can  'be  ren-  . 
dered  person.  Jerom,  though  he  lived  when  the 
Sabellian  and  Arian  controversies  were  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  men,  did  not  discover  any  reason  to  induce 
him  to  change  the  word  substantia^  which  he  found 
in  the  former  version,  called  the  Italic.  I  take  no- 
tice of  this,  principally  (for  I  acknowledge  that  the 

expression  is  obscure,  either  way  rendered)  on  ac- 
i 
w  Heb.  i.  3. 
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count  of  the  manner  wherein  Bfeza  defends  his  ver- 
sion. "  Quominus  substantiam  interpretarer,  eo  sum 
**  adductus,  quod  videam  plerosque  'vrtogaaiv  hoc 
*'  loco  pro  HOui  esse  interpretatos,  perinde  ac  si 
"  inter  essentiam  et  substantiam  nihil  interesset — 
^^  Deinde  hoc  etiam  commodi  habet  ista  interpretatio 
^^  quod  hypostases  adversus  Sabellium  aperte  distin- 
^^  g^iit,  et  to  'ofiowyiov  confirmat  adversus  Arianos.^* 
Here  we  have  a  man  who,  in  eifect,  acknowledges 
that  he  would  not  have  translated  some  things  in  the 
way  h6  lias  done,  if  it  were  not  that  he  could  thereby 
strike  a  severer  blow  against  some  adverse  sect^  or 
ward  off  a  blow,  which  an  adversary  might  aim 
against  him.  Of  these  great  objects  he  never  loses 
sight.  Accordingly,  the  controvertist  predominates 
throughout  his  whole  version,  as  well  as  commen- 
tary ;  the  translator  is,  in  him,  but  a  subordinate 
character ;  insomuch  that  he  may  justly  be  called 
what  Jerom  calls  Aquila,  contentiosus  interpres. 

I  own,  indeed,  that  my  ideas  on  this  subject  are 
so  much  the  reverse  of  Beza's,  that  I  think  a  trans- 
lator is  bound  to  abstract  from,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, foi^t,  all  sects  and  systems,  together  with 
all  the  polemic  jargon  which  they  have  been  the  oc- 
casion of  introducing.  His  aim  ought  to  be  invari- 
ably to  give  the  untainted  sentiments  of  the  author, 
and  to  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  meij 
would  do,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  as  those 
men  actually  did,  amongst  whom  such  disputes  had 
never  been  agitated.    In  this  last  example,  Beza  is 
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followed  by  the  French  and  the  English  translators, 
but  not  by  the  Italian. 

V 10.  Again,  in  the  same  Epistle  it  is  said,  '0  Se 
Scxcuog  Bx  nigBCdg  ^rjaeraL*  xcu  eow  ^vnogeiXvjraiy  hx 
€v8oxei  V7  '^vxyf  (JUi  €v  avto  '**.  In  the  Vulgate,  right- 
ly, Justus  autem  meus  ex  fide  vivet :  quod  si  sub- 
traxerit  se^  non  placebit  anima  mea.  In  Beza's  ver- 
sion, Justus  autem  ex  fide  vivet ;  at  si  qjJis  se  sub^ 
duxerity  non  est  gratum  animo  meo.  Here  we  have 
two  errors.  First,  the  word  quis  is,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  meaning,  foisted  into  the  text.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  pretence  of  necessity,  as  there  is  no 
ellipsis  in  the  sentence.  By  the  syntactic  order, 
0  hixaio^  is  understood  as  the  nominative  to  ^vnogei* 
^iTtat]  tiie  power  of  the  personal  pronoun  being,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  in- 
flexion of  the  verb.  Secondly,  the  consequent  dis.- 
pleasure  of  God  is  transferred  from  the  person  to  the 
action ;  non  est  gratum;  as  though  ev  avto  could  be 
explained  otherwise  than  as  referring  to  5t«atog. 
This  perversion  of  the  sense  is,  in  my  judgment,  so 
gross,  as  fully  to  vindicate  from  undue  severity, 
the  censure  pronounced  by  bishop  Pearson^.  Ilia 
verba  a  Theodoro  Beza  haud  bona  fide  sunt  trans- 
late. But  this  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  which 
this  interpreter  has  judged  that  the  sacred  penman, 
having  expressed  theniselves  incautiously,  and  given 

«*  Heb.  X.  38.  ^  See  his  Praefatio  ParaeijjBtica,  prefixed 

to  Grabe's  Septuagint. 
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a  handle  to  the  patnms  of  erroneous  tenets,  stood  m 
need  of  him  more  as  a  comector  than  as  a  transdator. 
In  dib  manner  Beza  suppcnts  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
severance o(  the  saints,  having  been  followed,  in  the 
first  of  these  errors,  by  the  French  and  English  trans- 
Iatc»:s,  but  not  in  the  second ;  and  not  by.  the  Italian 
translate^'  in  either,  though  as  much  a  Calvinist  as  any 
of  them.  In  the  old  English  Bibles,  the  expiession 
was.  If  he  withdraw  himself. 

i  11.  In  order  to  evade,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
appearance  of  regaitl,  in  the  dispensation  of  grace, 
to  the  disposition  of  the  receiver,  the  words  of  the 
Aposde,  Toy  Ttfcnfepw  ovra  ^Xaus^iiav  xai  iuMtviVj 

ani^ia,^^  he  renders  Qui  prius  eram  hlasphemus  et 
persecutor^  et  injuriis  alios  affiinens:  sed  misericardia 
sum  donatus.  Nam  ignorans  id  Jaciebam :  nempe 
fidei  expers.  Here  I  observe,  first,  that  he  divides 
tlie  sentence  into  two,  making  ^  full  stop  at  n^^^^j 
and  thus  disjoins  a  clause  which,  in  Greek,  is  inti- 
mately connected,  and  had  always  been  so  under- 
stood,  as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  versions  and 
commentaries:  and,  secondly,  that  he  introduces 
this  sentence  with  namy  as  if;  in  Greek,  it  had  been 
yap,  instead  of  quia,  the  proper  version  of  Vrt. 
Both  are  causal  conjunctions ;  but  as  the  fcMmer  is 
generally  employed  in  uniting  different  sentences, 
and  the  latter  in  unitbg  the  different'members  of  the  i 

•^  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
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same  sentence,  the  union  occasioned  by  the  former 
is  looser  and  mcMre  indefinite  than  that  produced*  by 
the  latter.  The  one  expresses  a  connection  with  the 
general  scope  of  what  was  said,  the  other  with  the 
partitular  clause  immediately  preceding.  This  se- 
cond, sentence,  as  Beza  exhibits  it,  may  be  explain- 
ed as  an  extenuation  suggested  by  the  Apostle,  af- 
ter confessing  so  black  a  crime.  As  if  he  had  said : 
**  For  I  would  nc^t  have  acted  thu^,  but  I  knew  not 
**  what  I  was  doing,  as  I  was  then  an  unbeliever." 
It  is  evident  that  the  words  of  the  original  are  not 
susceptible  of  this  interpretation.  Beza  has  not  been 
fc^owed  in  this,  either  by  Diodati,  or  by  the  Eng- 
lish  translators..  The  Geneva  French,  and  the  Ge* 
neva  English,  have  both  imitated  his  manner. 

§  12.  I  SHALL  produce  but  one  x)ther  instance. 
The  words  of  the  beloved  disciple,  Ilot^  o  ysysvvyjijLB' 
vos  6x  tH  ©£»,  ^ofiaptiav  8  novBi  ^^ ;  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate,  Omnis  qui  natus  est  ex  DeOy  peccatum  non 
Jhcitj  Beza  translates,   Quisquis  natus  est  ex  Deo^ 
peccato  non  dat  operam ;  by  this  last  phrase,  en- 
deavouring to  elude  the  support  Trhich  the  original 
appears  to  give  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  sinless  perfec-' 
tion  of  the  saints  in  the  present  life.     That  this  was 
his  view,  is  evident  from  what  he  had  urged  in  de- 
fence  of  die  phrase,  in  his  annotations  on  the  fourth 
VOTse,  to  which  he  has  subjoined  these  words :  "  Ita- 
"  que  non  homines  sed  monstra  hominum  (such  was 

«»  1  John,  iii,  9. 
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"  his  polemic  style)  sunt  Pelagiani,  Cathari,  Coeles- 
**  tiani,  Donatistae,  Anabaptistae,  Libertini,  qui  ex 
"  hoc  loco  perfectionem  ilkm  somniant^  a  qua  ab- 
"  sunt  ipsi  omnium  horainum  longissime.'*  His 
only  argument,  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  seeming  in- 
consistency  of  this  verse,  with  what  the  Apostle  had 
advanced  a  little  before,  Eav  HTtofiev  'art  'aiiopruiv  »x 
sX'^Hevj  Winraj  n^voiiev  ^,  If  we  say  that  we  have 
no  stn^  we  deceive  ourselves.  But  he  has  not  consi- 
dered that,  if  one  of  those  human  monsters  (as  he 
meekly  calls  tfiem)  should  render  this  verse,  If  we 
say  that  we  have  never  sinned  (which  is  not  a  great- 
er stretch  than  he  has  made  in  rendering  the  other), 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  passages  is  equally  well 
effected  as  by  his  method.  But  as,  in  fact,  neither 
of  these  expedients  can  be  vindicated,  the  only  fair 
way  is,  to  exhibit  both  verses  in  as  general  ter(ns  as 
the  inspired  penman  has  left  them  in ;  and  thus  to 
put,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  readers  of  the  transla- 
tion on  the  same  footing  dn  which  the  sacred  writers 
have  put  the  readers  of  the  original. 

There  is  still  another  reason  which  seems  to  have 
influenced  Beza  in  rendering  ofcopriai/  novei  peccato 
dat  operant^  which  is  kindly  to  favour  sinners,  not 
exorbitandy  profligate,  so  far  as  to  di^l  all  fear 
about  their  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  construction  may  be  thought  uncharitable.  I 
own  I  should  have  thought  so  myself,  if  he  had  not 
explicidy  shown  his  principles,  on  this  subject,  in 

^1  John,  I.  8. 
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Other  places.     That  expression,  in  die  sermon  on 
the  mount,  Anox<^^*t^  oM^  ^[^   ot  cfya^oiiBvoiL  tiqv 
avofitav^^,  he  renders,  Abscedite  a  me  qui  operam 
datis  iniquitatt.     And  though  he  is  singular  in  using 
this  phrase,  I  should  not,  *  even  from  it,  have  con- 
cluded so  harshly  of  his  motive,  if  his  explanation  in 
the  note  had  not  put  it  beyoud  doubt.  'Ot  sfya^oiievoL 
tfiv  wpofivav^  **  id  est,  omnibus  sceleribus et  flagitiis 
**  addicti  homines*-^ui  velut  artem  peccandi  exer- 
^^  cent,  sicut  Latini  medicinam,  argentariam  facere 
**  dicunt.'^     Thus,  if  he  wound  the  sense  in  the  ver- 
sion, he  kills  it  outright  in  the  commentary.     In  an- 
other edition,  wherein  he  renders  the  text  simply  y&- 
citfs  iniquitatem^  Jie    says,    still    more   expressly, 
"  Dicuntur  ergo  facere  iniquitatem^  et  a  Christo 
"  rejiciuntur  hoc  in  loco,  non  qui  uno  et  altera  see- 
"  lere  sunt  contaminati,  sed  qui  hanc  velut  art^m 
"  faciunt,  ut  sceleste  agendo  vitam  tolerent,  et  Dei 
"  nomine  abutantur  ad  quaestum,  quo  cupiditatibus 
^^  suis  satisfaciant."     Castalio,  after  quoting  these 
wcMxls,  says"\  veiy  justly,  and  ieven  moderately, 
*•  Haec  sunt  ejus  [Beza]  verba,  quibus  mihi  vide- 
**  tur  (si  modo  de  habitu  loquitur,  sicift  antithesis 
^^  ostendere  videtur)  nimis  latam  salutis  viam  fa- 
^^  cere :    quasi  Christus  non  rejiciat  sceleratos,  sed 
'^  duntaxat  sceleratissimos.      Enimvero  longe  aliter 
"  loquutitur  sacras  literae.** 

Not  only  Scripture  in  general,  he  might  have 
said»  but  that  discourse  in  particular,  on  which  Beza 

^  Matth.  Til.  43.  »«>  Cas.  Defens.  AdT^rsarii  Errores. 
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was  then  commenting^  speaks  a  very  different  lan- 
guage :  Except  your  righteousness^  says  Jesus  ^**, 
shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees^ ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  would  have  better  suited  Beza's  system 
of  Christian  morality,  to  have  said,  Except  your  un- 
righteousness shall  eodceed  the  unrighteousness  of  pub- 
licans and  harlots^  ye  shall  in  no  case  be  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  as  our  Lcwd^s  de- 
claration was  the  reverse,  it  is  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve in  what  manner  this  champion  of  Geneva 
eludes  its  force,  and  reconciles  it  to  his  own  licentious 
maxims.  Hear  his  note  upon  the  place  :  "  Justitias 
"  nomine  intellige  sinceram  tum  doctrinam  tum  vi- 
"  tam,  cum  verbo  Dei  videlicet,  quod  est  justiti^ 
"  vera  norma,  congruentem,  Sed,  de  doctrina  potis- 
"simum  hie  agi  liquet  ex  sequenti  reprehensione 
<*  falsarum  legis  interpretationum."  And  on  the  fost 
clause  of  the  sentence,  nequaquam  ingressuros  in 
regnum  codlorum^  he  says,  "  Id  est,  indignos  fore 
**  qui  in  ecclesia  doceatis.  Nee  enim  dc  quorumvis 
^*  piorum  officio,  sed  de  solis  doctoribus  agit :  et 
"  nomine  regni  coelorum,  ut  alibi  saepe,  non  trium- 
"  phantem  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur),  sed  adhuc  mili- 
"  tantem,  et  ministerio  pastorum  egentem  ecclesiam 
"  ihtelligit." 

According  to  this  learned  commentator,  then, 
your  righteousness  here  means,  chiefly  or  solely, 
your  orthodoxy :  I  say,  chiefly  or  solely :  for,  observfe 

»<»  Matth.  V.  20. 
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his  artful  climax,  ia  speaking  pf  teachers  and  teach- 
ing.  When  first  he  obtrudes  the  word  doctrine^ 
in  explanation  of  tlie  word  righteousness^  he  puts  it 
only  on  the  level  with  a  good  life ;  it  is  "  turn  doc- 
"  trinam  turn  vitam."  When  inentioned  the  se- 
cond time,  a  good  life  is  dropt,  because  as  he  af« 
firms,  '*  de  doctrina  potissimum  hie  agi  liquet." 
When  the  subject  is  again  resumed,  in  explaining  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence,  every  thing  which  relates 
to  life  and  practice  is  excluded  from  a  share  in  what 
is  said;  for  after  this  gradual  preparation  of  his 
readers,  they  are  plaii^ly  told,  "  de  solis  doctoribus 
"  hie  agit.'*  Now,  every  body  knows,  that  Beza 
meant,  by  orthodoxy,  or  sound  doctrine,  an  exact 
conformity  to  the  Genevese  standard.  The  import 
of  our  Lord's  declaration,  then,  according  to  this 
bold  expositor,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  *  If 

*  ye  be  not  completely  orthodox,  ye  shall  not  be 

♦  teachers  in  the  church/  In  this  way  of  expound^ 
ing  Scripture,  what  purposes  may  it  not  be  made  to 
serve?  For  my  part,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  any 
commentator  or  casuist,  which  bears  a  stronger  re- 
semblance to  that  mode  of  subverting,  under  pre- 
tence of  explaining,  the  divine  law,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Scribes,  and  so  severely  reprehended 
by  our  Lord.  In  the  passage  taken  from  John's 
Epistle,  I  do  not  find  that  Beza  has  had  any  imita- 
tors. In  the  version  of  the  like  phrase  in  the  Gos- 
pel,  he  has  been  followed  by  the  Geneva  French, 
which  says,  Vous  quifaites  le  metier  d^iniquite. 
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$  13.  I  MIGHT  cdlect  many  more  passages,  but  I 
suppose  that  those  which  have  been  given,  will  suffi- 
ciently verify  what  has  been  advanced  concerning 
thb  translator's  partiality.  Any  one  who  critically 
examines  his  translation,  will  see  how  much  he 
strains  in  every  page,  especially  in  PauPs  Epistles, 
to  find  a  place  for  the  favourite  terms  and  phrases  of 
his  party.  A  French  projector,  Monsieur  Le  Cenc 
(whose  project  fcxr  a  new  translation  was,  in  what  re- 
gards cme  article,  considered  already),  seems,  though 
of  a  party,  in  many  things  opposite  to  Beza's,  to  have 
entertained  certain  loose  notions  of  translating,  which 
in  g^ieral  coincide  with  his ;  but,  by  reason  of  their 
different  parties,  would  have  produced,  in  the  appli- 
cation, contrary  eSects.  As  a  contrast  to  Beza^s  cor- 
rections of  the  unguarded  style  (as  he  certainly 
thought  it)  of  the  sacred  penmen,  I  shall  give  a  few 
of  Le  Cene's  corrections,  which  he  proposed,  with 
the  same  pious  purpose  of  securing  the  unlearned 
reader  agsunst  seduction  ^\  The  w^ords  of  the  Apos- 
tle, rendered  by  Beza,  Qui  credit  in  eum  qui  jus- 
tificat  impium  *%  Le  Gene  thus  translates  into 
French:  Qui  croit  en  celui  quijustifie  celui  qui 
AvoiT  ETE  un  impie.  The  expression  rendered  by 
Beza,  Quern  autem  vult  indurat  ^®*,  Le  Cene  thinks 
ought  to  be  corrected ;  and  though  he  does  not  in  so 
many  words  say  how,  it  is  plain,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  remark,  that  he  would  have  it  permittit  ut  mp- 
sum  induret.    He  add%  "  It  behoveth  also  to  re- 

^^  Proj.  &c.  ch.  xiT.  ^^  Rom.  iv.  5. 

«>«'Rom.ix.l8, 
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"  form  (I  use  his  own  style,  njbudroit  aussi  refar^ 
**  merj  what  the  Vulgate  and  Genevese  versions  (he 
"  might  have  added,  Moses  and  Paul)  represei* 
"  God  as  saying  to  Pharaoh,  In  hoc  ipsum  excitavi 
^*  te^  ut  ostendam  in  tevirtuUm  meam  ***;'*  but  does 
not  mention  the  reformation  necessi^. 

I  cannot  help  observing  here  by  thfe  way  that, 
though  Castalio  was,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
chapter  irom  which  some  of  the  foregoing  quotations 
are  taken,  of  sentiments,  as  appears  from  his  notes, 
opposite  to  Beza's,  and  coincident  with  Le  Cene^s, 
he  has  translated  the  whole  with  the  utmost  fairness. 
Not  has  he  employed  any  of  those  glossing  arts  re- 
commended by  Le  Cene,  and  so  much  practised  by 
Beza,  when  encountering  a  passage  that  appeared 
fevourable  to  an  adversary.  Merely  from  his  trans- 
lation^ we  should  not  discover  that  Ids  (pinions  dT  the 
^vine  decrees,  and  the  freedom  of  human  actions^ 
differed  from  Beza's.  If  both  interpreters,  however, 
liave  sometimes  failed  in  their  fepresratations  (^  the  ' 
^cred  audiors,  the  difierence  between  them  lies  ihl 
this :  the  liberties  which  Castalio  has  taken,  are  al-^ 
most  sdely  in  what  regmtls  their  style  and  manner; 
the  freedoms  used  by  Beza  affect  their  sentiments 
and  doctrine. 

But  to  return  to  Le  Cehe,  of  whom  I  shall  give 
but  one  other  specimen;  the  wonts  rendered  by 
Beza,  ^uia  iterum  dixit  JSsdias^  exececavit  ocuhs 
eorum^  et  obduravit  cor  eorum  ;  ne  vtdcant  oetdtSy  et 

^^  Rom.  ix.  17.    Exod.  ix.  15. 
VOL.  II.  30 
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sint  intelligentes  corde^  et  sese  eonvertanf,  et  sanent 
COS  ^^ ;  he  proposes  in  this  manner  to  express  in 
French :  Ce  qui  avoit  fait  dire  a  Isaie ;  ils  ont 
aveugles  leurs  yeux  et  endurcileurccBur^pourne pas 
voir  de  leurs  yeuXy  et  pour  n* entendre  point  du  cceur^ 
et  de  peur  de  se  convertir^  et  d^etre  gueris. «  "  They 
"  have  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,'* 
&c.  instead  of,  *^  He  hath  bimded,"  &c.  Surely, 
the  difference  between  these  interpretations,  regards 
Xnore  the  sense  than  the  expression.  In  the  latter  in- 
stances,  we  have  the  Armmian  using  the  same  wea* 
pons  against  the  Calvinist,  which,  in  the  former,  we 
saw  the  Calvinist  employ  against  the  Arminian ;  a 
conduct  alike  unjustifiable  in  both. 

\  14.  These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that, 
if  translators  shall  think  themselves  entitled,  with 
Beza  and  Le  Cene,  and  the  anonymous  English 
translate  abovt  quoted,  to  use  such  liberties  with 
the  c^iginal,  in  order  to  make  it  speak  their  own 
sentiments,  <x  the  sentiments  of  the  par^  to  which 
they  have  attached  themselves,  we  shall  soon  have 
as  many  Bibles  as  we  have  sects,  each  adsqpted  to 
support  a  different  system  of  doctrine  and  morality ; 
a  Calvinistic  Bible,  and  an  Arminian,  an  Antinomi- 
an  Bible,  a  Pelagian,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more.  Hitherto,  notwithstanding  our  disputes,  we 
have  recurred  to  a  common  standard ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, however  lightly  it  may  be  thought  o^ 

^^  Jobn,  xil,  89,  40. 
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has  not  been  without  its  utility,  especijilly  incoun- 
tries  where  die  Christian  principle  of  toleration  is 
understood  and  practised*    It  has  abated  the  violence 
of  all  sides,  inspiring  men  with  candour  anid  mq^ 
mtion  in  judging  of  one  another,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  die  tenets  which  discriminate  them.  ^  The 
reverse  would  take  place,  if  every  faction  had  a  stan-* 
dard  of  its  own,  so  prepared,  ^  to  be  clearly  deci- 
sive in  supporting  all  its  favourite  dogmas,  and  in 
condemning  those  of  every  pdier  faction.     It  may  be 
said,  that  the  original  would  still  be  a  sort  of  com- 
mon standard,  whose  authority  would  be  acknow- 
ledged by  them  all.     It  no  doubt  would :  but  when 
we  consider  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  people, 
of  any  party,  at«  qualified  to  read  the  original,  and 
faowmuqh  it  woukl  be  the  business  of  the  leading 
partizans,  in  every  sect,  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of 
the  people,  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  their  own 
version,  and  the  partiality  of  every  other;   we  can- 
not  imagine  that  the  possession  of  a  standard,  to 
which  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  could  have  recourse, 
would  have  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  party.    Of  so 
much  consequence  it  is,  in  a  translator,  to  banii^  dl 
party-considerations,  to  fi^rget,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  he  is  connected  with  any  party ;  and  to  be  ever 
on  his  guard,  lest  the  spirit  of  the  sect  absorb  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian,  and  he  appear  to  be  more  the 
follower  of ,  some  human  teacher,  a  Calvin,  an  Ar- 
minius,  a  Socinus,  a  P^lagius,  an  Arius,  or  an  Atha- 
nasius,  than  of  our  only  divine  and  rightful  teacher, 
Christ. 
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(  15.  Soke  allowance  is  no  doubt  to  be  made 
for  the  influence  of  polemic  theology,  the  epidemic 
disease  of  those  times  wherein  most  of  the  versions^ 
which  I  have  been  examining,  were  composed.  The 
unaginations  of  men  were  heated,  and  their  spirits 
embittered  with  continual  wranglings,  not  easily 
avoidable  in  their  circumstances:  and  those  who 
were  daily  accustomed  to  strain  every  expression  oi 
the  sacred  writers,  in  their  debates  one  with  another, 
were,  surely  not  the  fittest  for  examining  them  with 
that  temper  and  coolness,  which  are  necessary  in. 
persons  who  would  approve  themselves  unbiassed 
translators.  Besides,  criticism,  e^)ecially  sacred  cri- 
ticism, was  then  but  in  its  in£uicy.  Many  improve- 
ments, through  the  united  labours  of  the  learned  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  have  smce  accrued  to  that 
science.  Much  of  our  scholastic  ^controversy  on  ab- 
struse and  undeterminable  qitesrtions,  well  character- 
ised by  the  Apostle^  strifes  ofwordsy  which  minister 
not  to  godly  edifying  ^®%  is  now  happily  laid  aside. 
It  may  be  hoped,  that  some  of  the  blunders  into 
which  the  ragie  of  di^utation  has  formerly  betmyed 
interpreters,  may,  with  proper  care,  be  avoided ;  and 
tibat  the  dotage  about  questions,  which  gender  con- 
tention (questions  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
hollow  or  unsound  ***),  bemg  over,  some  will  dare  to 
speak,  and  others  bear  to'  hear,  the  things  which 
become  sound  doctrine,  die  i^trine  according  to 
godliness. 

^^  1  Tim.  Ti*  3,  &c,  ^^  See  an  excellent  sermon  on  this 

subject,  by  mj  learned  colleague,  Drc  Gerard,  vol.  II.  p.  129, 
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DISSERTATION  THE  ELBTENTH. 


OF  THE  REGARD  WHICH;  IN  TRANSLATING  SCRIPTURE  INTO  ENGLISH,  IS 
DUE  TO  THE  PRACnCE  OF  FORMER  TRANSLATORS,  PARTICULARLY  OF 
TUB  AUTHORS  OF  THE  LATIN  VULGATl^  ANO  .OF  TH|I  COMMON  Et»> 
ALISH  TRANSLATION. 


PART  L 

THE  REGARD  DUB  TO  THE  VULGATE* 

In  the  former  Dissertation  \  I  took  occasion  to  con- 
sider  what  are  the  diief  things  to  be  att^ided  to  by 
eveiy  translator,  but  mwe  especially  a  translator  of 
holy  writ.  They  appeared  to  be  the  three  follow- 
ing ;  first,  to  give  a  just  and  clear  represaitation  of 
the  sense  of  his  original ;  secondly,  to  convey  into 
his  version  as  much  of  his  author's  spirit  and  manner 
as  the  genius  of  the  language^  in  which  he  writes,  will 
admit;  thirdly,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  a  consistency 
with  the  two  other  ends,  to  express  himself  with 
purity  in  the  language  of  the  version.    If  these  be 

1  X.  Part  I. 
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the  principal  objects,  as,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  ; 
they  will  supply  us  with  a  good  rule  for  determining 
the  precise  degree  of  regard  which  is  due  to  former 
translators  of  reputation,  whose  works  may  have 
had  influence  sufficient  to  give  a  currency  to  the 
terms  and  phrases  they  have  adopted.  When  the 
terms  and  phrases  employed  by  former  interpreters 
are  well  adapted  for  conveying  the  sense  of  the  au- 
thor, when  they  are  also  suited  to  his  manner,  and 
do  no  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  of  the 
translation,  they  are  justly  preferred  to  other  words 
equally  expressivfe  and  proper,  but  which,  not  hav. 
ing  been  used  by  former  interpreters  of  name,  are 
not  current  in  that  application.  This,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  the  furdiest  we  can  ^,  without  making 
greater  account  of  translations  than  of  the  origuial, 
and  showing  more  respect  to  the  words  and  idioms 
<rf  fallible  men,  than  to  die  instructions  given  by  the 
unerring  Spirit  of  God. 

}  2.  If,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  three  ends  above 
mentioned,  former  translators,  on  the  most  impar- 
tial examination,  appear  to  have  failed,  shall  we 
either  copy  or  imitate  their  errors  ?  When  the  ques- 
tion is  thus  put  in  plain  terms,  I  do  not  know  any 
critic  that  is  hardy  enough  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. But  we  no  sooner  descend  to  particulars,  than 
we  find  that  those  very  persons  who  gave  us  reason 
to  believe  that  they  agree  with  us  in  the  general 
principles,  so  totally  differ  in  the  application,, as  to 
v^how  themselves  disposed  to  sacrifice  all.  those  pri- 
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mary  objects  in  translatii^,  to  the  phraseplogy  of  a 
&vourite  translator.  Even  Father  Simon  could  ad- 
mit  tfiat  it  would  be  xvrang  to  imitate  the  faults  of 
Saint  Jerovfty  and  to  pay  greater  deference  to  his  au^ 
thority  than  to  the  truth  * .  How  far  the  verdicts  he 
has  pronounced  on  particular  passages  in  the  several 
versions  criticised  by  him,  are  consistent  with  this 
judgment,  shall  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

%  3.  But,  before.  I  proceed  farther,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  appears  to 
have  been  Simon's  great  scope  and  design  in  the 
Critical  HistcMy ;  for,  in  the  examination  of  certain 
points  strenuously  maintained  by  him,  t  shall  chief- 
ly be  employed  in  this  Dissertation.  His  opinions 
in  what  regards  biblical  criticism,  have  long  had  great 
influence  on  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  both  Po- 
pish and  Protestant.  His  profound  erudition  in  Ori- 
ental matters,  joined  with  uncommon  penetratic^, 
and,  I  may  add,  strong  appearances  of  moderation, 
liave  procured  him,  on  this  subject,  a  kind  of  supe- 
riority, which  is  hardly  disputed  by  any.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  not  read  the  answers  made  to  those  who  at- 
tacked his  work,  which  are  subjoined  to  his  Critical 
History,  and  commonly,  if  I  mistake  not,  thought 
to  be  his,  though  bearing  different  names,  I  should 
not  have  spoken  so  dubiously  of  his  title  to  the  vir- 

*  Ea  ©ITet,  \\  [PagninJ  auroit  en  tort  d'imiter  les  fautes  d^ 
St.  Jerpme,  et  de  deferer  plus  ^  l'autorit6  de  ce  pere,  qu'  a  hi 
Terit^.     Hi$t.  Crit.  da  Vi^ax  Testament,  Uv.  ii.  qh.  xx. 
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tue  of  moderatioo.  But  throughout  these  tracts,  I 
acknowledge,  there  reigns  much  of  the  illiberal  spu 
tit  of  die  controvertist.  Ncme  of  the  litde  arts,  how- 
ever fi»^ign  to  the  subject  in  debate,  by  which  con- 
tempt and  odium  are  thrown  upon  an  adverssorjr,  are 
^miitted.  And,  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  by  as- 
suming too  high  an  ascendant  over  Le  Clerc  and  his 
other  antagonists,  he  has  degraded  himself  below 
them,  &rther,  I  believe,  than,  by  any  other  method, 
he  could  have  so  easily  eflfected. 

f  4.  In  regard  to  Simon's  prkicipal  work,  which 
I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  menticm,  the  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  and  JVew  Testaments j  its  merit 
is  so  well  known  and  established  m  the  learned 
world,  as  to  render  it  superfluous  now  to  attempt  its 
character.  I  shall  only  animadvert  a  little  cm  what 
appear  to  me,  after  repeated  p«tisals,  to  be  the 
chief  objects  of  the  author,  and  on  his  manner  of 
pursuing  these  objects.  It  wiU  scarcely  admit  a 
doubt,  that  his  primary  scope,  throughout  the  whole 
performance,  is  to  represent  Scripture  as,  in  every 
thing  of  moment,  either  unmtelli^ble  or  ambigu^- 
ous.  His  view  in  this  is  sufficiently  glaring ;  it  is  to 
convince  his  readers  that,  without  the  aid  of  tradi- 
tion, whereof  the  church  is  both  the  depositsoy  and 
the  interpreter,  no  one  article  of  Christianity  can, 
with  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  rational  inquirer, 
be  deduced  from  Scripture.  A  second  aim,  but  in 
subordination  to  the  former,  is  to  bring  his  readers 
to  such  an  acquiescence  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which 
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he  calls  the  translation  of  the  dburch>  as  to  consider 
the  deviations  from  it  in  modem  vosions^  fix>m  what« 
ever  cause  they  spring,  attention  to  die  meaning,  or 
to  the  letter,  of  the  Q||fcin9ly  as  erroneous  and  inde- 
fensible. ^■ 

The  manner  in  which  the  first  of  diese  aims  has 

been  pursued  by  him,  I  took  occadon  to  consider  iil 

a  former  Dissertation  \  to  which  I  must  refer  my 

r^ada* ;  I  intend  now  to  inquire  a  litde  into  die  me*- 

diods  by  which  he  suppers  this  secondary  aim,  die 

faithfulness  of  the  Vulgate,  and^  if  not  its  absdtite 

perfection,  its  superiority^  at  least  to  every  other  at- 

tempt  that  has  been  made^  in  the  Western  churches^ 

towards  tnmslating  the  Bible.    This  inquity  natu* 

rally  Ms  in  with  the  first  part  of  my  subject  in  the 

*  present  Dissertation,  in  which  I  hope  to  show,  to  the 

satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  he  might,  with  equal 

plausibility,  have  maintabied  the  superiority  of  that 

ver^on  over  every  translation  which  ever  shall,  or 

can,  be  made  of  holy  writ. 

$  5.  From  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  his 
design  with  respect  to  the  Vulgate,  one  would  natu- 
rally expect,  that  he  must  rate  very  highly  the  ver- 
dict of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  favour  of  that  ver- 
sion, diat  he  must  derive  its  excellence,  as  others  of 
his  order  have  done,  from  immediate  inspiration,  and 
conclude  it  to  be  infallible.  Had  this  been  his  me« 
thod  of  proceeding,  his  book  would  have  excited 

3  Diss.  III.  §  1—17. 
vox.  II.  31 
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little  attention  from  the  beginning,  except  from  those 
whose  minds  were  pre-engaged  on  the  same  side  by 
bigotry  or  interest,  and  would  probably,  l<Mig  ere 
now,  have,  been  forgotteq*  M[ha3t,  person  of  com- 
mon sense  in  these  days  ev^nhinks  of  the  ravings 
of  Harduin  the  Jesuit^  who^  in  opposition  to  antiqui- 
ty and  aU  the  world,  maintained^  that  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  wrote  in  Latin,  that  the  Vulgate  was 
the  original,  and  the  (jreek  New  Testament  a  ver*- 
sion,  and  that  consequently  the  latter  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  former,  not  the  former  by  the  latter, 
with  "many  other  absurdities  \  to  which  Michaelis 
has  dcMie  too  much  honour,  in  attempting  to  refute 
them  in  his  lectures  ? 

But  Simon's  metliod  was,  in  fact,  the  reverse. 
The.sentence  of  the  council,  as  was  hinted  formerly,  * 
he  has  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  denote  no 
more  than  would  be  readily  admitted  by  ever)-  mo- 

^Sttch  as,  that,  except  Ciccrro's  works,  Ptiny's  Natural 
History,  the  Georgics,  Horace's  Epistles,  and  a  few  others,  all 
the  ancient  classics  Greek  and  Latin  are  the  forgeries  of  monks 
in  the  13th  century.  Virgil's  Eneid  is  not  excepted.  This, 
according  to  him,  was  a  fable  invented  for  exhibiting  the  trL 
iimph  of  the  church  over  the  synagogue*  Troy  was  Jerusalem^ 
in  a  similar  manner,  reduced  to  ashes  after  a  sieger  Eneas  car- 
rying  his  gods  into  Italy,  represented  St.  Peter  trayelling  to 
Rome  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Romans,  and  there  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  hierarchy.  I  heartily  join  in  Boileau's  sen. 
timent,  (for  of  him  it  is  toldj  if  I  remember  right)  ^^  I  should 
like  much  to  hare  conversed  with  friar  Virgil,  and  friar  lAVJy 
and  friar  Horace ;  for  we  see  no  such  friars  now." 
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derate  and  judicious  Protestant.  The  inspiration  of 
the  translator  he  disclaims,  and  consequently  the 
infallibility  of  the  version.  He  ascribes  no  supe^ 
riority  to  it  above  the  original.  This  superiority 
was  but  too  plainly  implied  in  the  indecent  com- 
parison which  Cardinal  Ximenes  made  of  Ae  Vul- 
gate  as  printed  in  his  edition  (the  Complutensian)  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  to  our  Lord 
crucified  between  two  thieves,  making  the  Hebrew 
represent  the  hardened  thie^  and  the  Greek  the  peni- 
tent. Simon,  on  the  contrary,  shows  no  disposition 
to  detract  from  the  merit  either  of  the  original,  or  of 
any  ancient  version ;  though  not  inclinable  to  allow 
more  to  the  editions  and  transcripts  we  are  at  present 
possessed  of,  than  the  principles  of  sound  criticism 
appear  to  warrant.  He  admits  that  we  have  yet  no 
perfect  version  of  holy  writ,  and  does  not  deny  that 
a  better  may  be  made  than  any  extant*.  In  short, 
nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  the  general  ^ 
maxims  he  establishes.  It  is  by  this  me&od  that  he 
insensibly  gains  upon  his  readers,  insinuates  him- 
self  into  their  good  graces,  and  brings  them,  before 
they  are  aware,  to  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in 
his  discernment,  and  to  admit,  without  examining, 
the  equity  of  his  particular  decisions^  Now  all  these 
decisions  are  made  artfully  to  conduct  them  to  one 
point,  which  he  is  the  surer  to  carry,  as  he  never 
openly  proposes  it,  namely,  to  consider  the  Vuligate 
as  the  standard,  by  a  conformity  to  which,  the  vahic 
x>f  every  other  version  ought  to  be  estimated. 

«  Pist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  lir.  III.  ch,  I 
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5  6.  In  consequence  of  this  settled  purpose,  not 
declared  in  words,  but,  \YitbQUt  difficulty,  discovered 
by  an  attentive  reader,  he  finds  every  other  version 
which  he  examines,  either  too  litend  or  too  loose, 
in  rendering  almost  every  passage  which  he  spe^ 
cifies^  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  so,  than  that 
which  he  has  tacitly  made  to  serve  as  the  common 
measure  for  them  all.  And  though  it  is  manifest, 
that  even  the  most  literal  are  not  more  blameably 
literal  in  any  place  than  the  Vulgate  is  in  other 
places;  or  even  the  most  loose  translations  more 
wide  pf  the  sense  than  in  some  instances  that  version 
may  be  shown  to  be ;  he  has  always  the  address,  to 
bring  his  readers  (at  least  on  their  first  riding  his^ 
book)  to  believe  with  him,  that  the  excess,  of  what^ 
ever  Kind  it  be,  is  in  the  oth^  versions,  and  not  m 
the  Vulgate*  In  order  to  tins  he  is  often  obliged  to 
aigue  from  contrsqy  topics,  and  at  one  time  to  de- 
fmd  a  mode  of  interpreting  which  he  condemns  at 
aaothert  And  though  this  inevitably  involves  him 
in  contr^idictions,  these,  on  a  single,  or  even  a  se, 
1?ond  or.'jJur^  perusal,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by 
a  reader  yA^  m  mX  uncommonly  attentive.  The 
icnconsist^eies  elude  the  reader's  notice  the  more 
i?eadily,  as  they  are  not  brought  under  his  view  at 
once,  but  mu$t  be  gathered  from  parts  of  the  work 
not  immediately  conne^^ed  ;  and,  as  the  individual 
passages  in  question  are  always  diflferent,  though 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  translated,  and  on 
which  the  criticism  turns,  is  t^e  samct  Add  to  this, 
^hat  our  critic's  mode  of  arguing  is  the  more  spe- 
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^|ous  and  wmispected,  because  it  is  remaj^kably  ^im* 
pie  and  dispassionate.  It  will  be  necessary^  there- 
fcM*,  though  it  may  be  accounted  a  bold  and  even  in- 
vidious undertaking,  to  re-examine  a  few  of  the  pas* 
9ages  exanxined  by  Father  Simon,  that  we  may,  if 
possible,  discover  whether  there  be  reason  f<v  the 
charge  of  partiality  and  inconsistency,  which  has  been 
just  now  brought  against  him. 

i  7.  In  his  examination  of  Erasmus's  version  of 
the  New  .Testament,  he  has  the  following  observa- 
tion :  "  Where  we  have  in  the  Greel^  rs  ^opia^$vtog 
^'  vw  0f»  ev  8wan6i  *,  the  ancient  Latin  interpreter 
*'  has  very*  well  and  literally  rendered  it,  qtdpr^* 
**  destinatus  est  Jilius  Dei  in  virtuie^  which  was 
**  also  the  version  used  in  the  Western   churches 
**  before  Saint  Jerom,  who  has  made  no  change  on 
"  this  place.     I  do  not  inquire  whether  that  inter- 
**  prater  has  read  Ttpoapia^evtog  as  some  believe ; 
*^  for  pradestinatm  signifies  no  more  here  than  desr 
**  tinatus:  and  one  might  put  in  the  translation  j&r^ifr 
^*  destinatusy  who  read  opiorSw^oj,  as  we  read  at  pre* 
**  sent  in  all  the  Greek  copies ;  and  there  is  nothing 
^'  here  that  concerns  what  theologians  commonly  call 
^^predestination.     Erasmus,^  however,  has  forsaken 
^*  the  ancient  version,  and  said,  fui  dechratus  Jint  Ji-^ 
^*  lius  Dei  cum  potentia.  It  is  true,  that  many  learned 
"  Greek  fathers  have  explained  the  Greek  participle 
*'  qpKT^^vfos  by  ^ix^Evtogj  aTto^av^evrog ;  that  is, 

•  Rom.  I.  4, 
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"  demonstrated  or  declared;  but  an  explanation  isr 
"  not  a  translation.  One  may  remark,  in  a  note, 
<<  that  that  is  the  sense  which  Saint  Chr}''sostom  has 
*^  g^ven  the  pass^,  without  changing  the  ancient 
"  version,  as  it  very  well  expresses  the  energy  of 
**  the  Greek  wOTd,  which  signifies  rather  destina- 
^  tus  and  definitus  than  declaratus  ^"  Thus  &r 
**  Simon. 

Admit  that  the  Vulgate  is  here  literal,  since  this 
critic  is  pleased  to  call  it  so ;  it  is  at  the  same  time 
obscure,  if  not  unmeaning.     What  the  import  of 

^  Ou  il  y  a  dans  le  Grec,  th  o^ta-^r^  um  Bta  if  fuf^tfur^ 
Fancien  interprete  Ijaiin  a  fort  bien  traduit  a  la  lettre,  qui 
prcBdesiinatus  est  jUiiu  Dei  in  virttUe  ;  et  c'est  m erne  la  rer- 
sioD  qui  ^toit  eo  usage  daus  les  eglises  d'Occident  arant  Saint 
Jerome,  qui  n'y  a  rien  chang6  en  cet  endroit.  Je  n'exainine 
point  si  cet  interprete  a  l(i  ir^oo^to-B-trr^y  comme  qoelques  uns 
le  croyent :  car  prcedcstimUus  ne  signifie  en  ce  lieu.la  que  des» 
tinatw ;  et  ainsi  I'^on  a  pd  traduire  prcedestinalus  en  lisant 
cfirB^trr^j  comme  on  lit  presentement  dans  tons  les  exemplaires 
Grecs,  et  il  ne  s'agit  nullement  de  ce  que  les  theologiens  ap- 
pellent  ordinal rement  predesiinatiofu  Erasme  cependant  s'est 
^loign6  de  cette  ancienne  version,  ay  ant  traduit  qui  declaratus 
fuitjilius  Dei  cum  potentia,  II  est  vrai  que  plusieurs  doctes 
peres  Grecs  ont  expliqu^  le  Tcrbe  Grec  ©f i^3«T®-par  htx^^f^tj 
tNr§pm»^t9To^  c'est^i.dire  denontr^  ou  declare  :  maisuneexplica* 
tion  n'estpas  nne  traduction.  L'on  pent  marquerdans  une  note 
que  c'est  la  le  sens  que  Saint  Chrysostomeadonn6  a  ce  passage, 
sans  changer  pour  cela  la  yersion  ancienne,  qui  exprime  tres,» 
bien  la  force  du  mot  Grec  qui  signifie  plutot  destinafus,  dejini^ 
tus  que  declaratus.  Hist.  Crit.  dcs  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  xxiu 
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the  word  predestinated  may  be  when,  as  he  says, 
it  has  no  relation  to  what  divines  c^l  predestination^ 
and  consequently  cannot  be  synonymous  with  pre- 
deterndnedj  foreordained^  he  has  not  been  so  kind 
as  to  tell  us,  and  it  mil  not  be  in  every  body's 
power  to  guess.     For  my  part,  I  do  not  comprehend 
that  curious  aphorism  as  here  applied,  An  explc^na- 
tion  is  not  a  translation.    Translation  is  undoubtedly 
one  species^  and  that  both  the  simplest  and  the  most 
important  species,  of  explanation :  and  when  a  word 
is  found  in  one  language,  which  exactly  hits  the 
sense  of  a  word  in  another  language  as  used  in  a 
particular  passage,  though  it  should  not  reach  the 
meaning  in  other  places,  it  is  certainly  both  the  pro- 
per translation,  and  the  best  explanation,  of  the  word 
in  that  passage* 

And,  for  the  truth  of  this  sentiment,  I  am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  add,  that  I  have  the  con- 
currence of  Mr.  Simon  himself  most  explicitly  de- 
clared. Speaking  of  a  Spanish  J|||anslation  of  die 
Old  Testament  by  a  Portuguese  Jew,  which  is  voy 
literal,  as  all  Jl^pwish  translations  are,  he  says*, 
"  This  grammatical  rigour  does  not  often  suit  the 
"  sense.    We  must  distinguish  between  a  dictionary 

*  Cette  rigeor  de  grammaire  ne  s'accorde  pas  souTent  arec 
le  sens.  II  faut  mettre  de  la  difference  entre  un  dtctionaire  et 
une  traduction.  Dans  le  premier  on  explique  ies  mots  selon 
lear  signification  propre,  au-lieu  que  dans  I'autre  il  est  quelque- 
fois  necessaire  de  detonrner  les  mots  de  leur  significations  pro. 
pres  et  primitives,  pour  les  ajuster  aux  autres  mots  arec  lesu 
quels  lis  sont  joints.     Hist.  Crit.  du  Y.  T.  Ut.  II.  cfa.  xiz. 
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'^and  a  translatkm.  In  the  former,  cme  explains 
^^  the  wonls  according  to  tiheir  proper  significatiofiy 
**  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  sometimes  neoessaiy 
'^  to  divert  ihem  firom  their  proper  and  primitive 
^'  signification,  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  the  other 
^'  words  with  which  they  are  connected. *'  In  ano- 
ther place  %  ^'  He  (Pagnin)  has  imagined  that,  in 
^^  order  to  make  a  faithful  translation  of  Scripture, 
^^  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  letter  exactly,  and 
^'  acccHdii^  to  the  rigour  of  grammar ;  a  practice 
^  quite  opposite  to  that  pretended  exactness,  be- 
^'  cause  it  rarely  happens  that  two  languages  agree 
^^  in  their  idioms ;  and  thus,  so  far  fiom  exjH^ssing 
^^  his  original  in  the  same  purity  wherein  it  is  writ- 
^<  ten,  he  disfigures  it,  and  spoils  it  of  all  its  oma- 
"  ments.'*  In  the  former  of  theise  quotations,  the 
author  shows  that  the  literal  method  is  totally  unfit 
fcH*  conveying  an  author's  sense,  and  therefm^  ill 
suited  for  answering  the  first  great  end  in  translating; 
and  in  the  lattet|[tthat  it  is  no  better  adapted  either 
for  doing  justice  to  an  author^s  manner,  or  for  pro- 
ducing a  work  vi^hich  can  be  useiful  or  agreeable, 
and  therefore  equally  unfit  for  all  the  primary  pur- 

^  II  s'est  imagin6  que  pour  faire  une  traduction  fidelle  de  I'. 
Ecriture,  ii  etoit  necessaire  de  suirre  la  letire  exactement  et  se. 
Ion  la  rigeur  de  la  grammaire ;  ce  qui  est  tout-a-fait  oppose  a 
eette  pretendue  exactitude,  parce  qu'il  est  rare  que  deux  Ian. 
gues  se  rencontrent  dans  leurs  fa^ons  de  parler :  et  ainsi,  bien 
loin  d'exprimer  son  original  dans  la  m^me  puret6  qu'il  est 
ecrit,  il  le  d^figure,  et  le  depouille  de  tons  ses  ornemens.  Hist. 
Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  II.  ch.  xx. 
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poses  of  translating.  Had  it  been  this  author's  de- 
clared intention  to  refute  his  own  criticism  on  the 
passage  quoted  from  Erasmus,  he  could  have  said 
nothing  stronger  or  more  pertinent. 

I  shall  just  add  to  his  manner  of  reasoning  on  this 
subject,  a  particular  example,  which  may  serve  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  remark  on  Erasmus  above  quoted. 
Speaking  of  die  tr^slators  of  Port  Royal,  he  says  *% 
"  They  have  followed  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
"  Greek  text  in  translating  John,  xvi*  13.  Jlvous 
^^Jera  entrer  dans  toutes  les  veriteSy  as  if  this  other 
"  sense,  which  is  in  the  Vulgate,  and  which  they 
"  have  put  into  their  note,  il  vous  enseignera  toute 
"  veritCj  did  not  answer  exacdy  to  the  Greek.  But 
'*  John  Boys  has  not  thought  the  new  translators 
"  worthy  of  approbation  for  changing  doeebitj  which 
"  is  in  our  Latin  edition,  into  another  word.  Vetusy 
"  says  this  learned  Protestant,  docebit^  non  maley  nam 
"  et  6  iiSaaxm^  suo  modo  c^rjyei^  et  o  oSyiycyy  suo  modo 
*'  hihaanu.^^  Yet  let  it  be  observed,  that  here  it  is 
the  new  interpreters,  and  not  the  Vulgate,  who  very 
well  express  the  energy  of  the  Greek  word,  and  that 
without  either  deserting  the  meaning  or  darkening  it, 
as  the  Vulgate,  in  the  former  case,  has  not  scrupled 

^^  lis  ont  fm\\  le  sens  grammatical  du  texte  Grec  en  tradui* 
sant,  il  vous  fera  enirary  &c.  comme  si  cet  autre  sens  qui  est 
dans  la  Vulgate,  et  quMls  ont  mit  dans  leur  note,  il  vous  en. 
seignerUy  &c.  ne  repondoit  pas  exactement  au  Grec.  Mais 
Jean  Boys  n'a  pd  approurer  les  uouTeaux  traducteurs,  qui  ont 
chang6  docebity  qui  est  dans  notre  edition  Latine  en  un  autre 
mot.  Vetusy  &c.  Hist.  Crit.  de  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  xxxri. 
VOL.  IX.  32 
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to  do.  Here  he  has  given,  indeed,  the  most  ampk 
scope  for  retorting  upon  the  Vulgate,  in  his  own 
words,  that  oSyfyei  may  indeed  be  explained  by  doce- 
bit  J  ^^  but  an  explanation  is  not  a  translation.'' 

J  8.  But  this  is  not  all.  Our  critic  objects  also 
to  die  freedom  which  Erasmus  has  taken  in  translate 
ing  the  Greek  preposition  bv  in  the  forecited  passage 
by  the  Latin  cum.  "  Besides,"  says  he  ",  "  although 
"  the  Greek  particle  ev  signifies,  in  the  style  of  the 
"  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  conform- 
**  able  to  that  of  the  Seventy,  in  and  cum^  it  had  been 
*'  better  to  translate,  as  it  is  in  the  Vulgate,  in  virtute^ 
^^  or  in  potentiay  and  to  write  on  the  margin  that  in 
"  signifies  also  cutn^  because  there  is  but  one  sin^e 
"  preposition  which  answers  to  them  both  in  the  He- 
"  brew  or  Chaldaic  language,  with  which  the  Greek 
"  erf  the  New  Testament  often  agrees,  especially  iti 
"  this  sort  of  prepositions." 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  he  treats  as  more'  contemptible  and  even  ab- 
surd in  Arias  Montanus,  than  this  very  attempt  at 

^^  De  plas^  bien  que  la  particule  Grecque  Ef  signifie  dftns  le 
stile  des  ecriyains  da  NouTeau  Testament  qui  est  conforme  a 
celui  des  Septante,  in  et  cum^  il  eut  ete  mieux  de  traduire, 
comme  il  y  a  daus  la  Vulgate  in  virtute  on  in  potentia^  et  de 
mettre  a  la  marge  que  in  signifie  aussi  cum  ;  parce  qu'il  n'y  a 
qu'une  seule  preposition  qui  r6ponde  a  ces  deux-la  dans  la  Ian. 
gue  Ebraique  ou  Caldaique,  a  laquelle  le  Grec  du  N.  T.  est 
souTent  conforme,  sur-tout  dans  ces  sortes  de  prepositions. 
N.  T.  1.  II.  c.  xxii. 
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juniformity,  in  translating  the  Hebrew  prepositions 
and  other  particles.  "  Can  one,"  says  he",  "  give 
**  the  title  of  a  very  exact  interpreter,  to  a  translator, 
^^  who  almost  everywhere  confounds  tlie  sense  of  his 
**  text  ?  In  effect,  all  his  erudition  ccMisists  iq  trans- 
**  lating  the  Hebrew  words  literally,  according  to 
**  their  most  ordinary  signification,  without  minding 
*'  whether  it  agree,  or  not,  with  the  context  where  he 
**  employs  it.  When  the  Hebrew  words  are  equivo- 
**  cal,  one  ought,  methinks,  to  have  some  regard  to 
**  that  signification  which  suits  them  in  the  places 
*^  where  they  are  found ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  as- 

'^  Peut  on  donuer  la  quality  d'interprete  tr^s^eicact  a  un  tr^. 
ducteur  qui  renverse  presque  partout  le  sens  de  son  ieyite  ?  En  . 
efiet,  toute  son  erudition  consiste  a  traduire  les  mots  Hebreux 
£1  la  lettre,  selon  leur  signification  la  plus  ordinaire,  sans  pren. 
"dre  garde  si  elle  convient  ou  non,  aax  endroits  ou  il  Temploy. 
Quand  les  mots  Hebreux  sont  equivoques,  on  doit,  ce  seipble, 
avoir  egard  a  la  signification  qui  ieur  est  propre  selon  les  lleux 
oil  iU  86  trouVent,  et  il  est  ridicule  de  mettre  indifferement 
toute  sorte  de  signification,  soit  qu'elle  convienne,  ou  qu'ellip 
ne  convienne  pas.  Ce  defautest  cependant  repandu  dans  toute 
la  Tersion  d*  Arias  Montanus,  qui  a  fait  paroitre  en  cela  tres- 
peu  de  jugemenf .  Il  a  traduit,  par  example,  presque  en  toics 
ies  endroits  la  preposition  Ebraique  ai  par  la  prepositibn  I^tinje 
super :  ^  cependant  on  sait,  que  cette  preposition  signi fie  dans 
I'Ebreu  tantot  super ^  tantotjwjc/^,  et  quelquefois  cum.  Il  a  fait 
la  m^nvB  chose  a  l*egard  de  la  lettre  Lamed^  laquelle  repond  au 
jpour  des  Francois,  ou  elle  est  une  marque  dudbiif.  C^est  fiinsl 
qu'au  chapitre  premier  de  la  Genese,  rer^iftk^me^  ou  Pagnin 
ayoijt  traduit  asso^  n^ement  Ditidat  wpt(is  ab  aquisy  il  a  tra« 
fJl^i  «aiis  ^OGi^n  sens  Divided  aquas  ad  aquas.  Hist.  Crit.  &vi 
V.  T.  liv.  II.  ch,  XX. 
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•*  sign  them  indifferently  every  sort  of  signification 
'*  suitable  or  unsuitable.  Yet  this  fault  abounds  in 
"  every  part  of  the  version  of  Arias  Montanus,  who 
"  has  h^ein  displayed  very  little  judgment.  He  has, 
"  for  example,  translated,  in  almost  every  passage, 
"  the  Hebrew  preposition  al  by  the  Latin  super; 
"  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  this  preposition  sig- 
"  nifies  in  Hebrew,  sometimes  super^  sometimes 
^^JuxtGj  sometimes  cum.  He  has  done  the  same  in 
"  regard  to  the  letter  Lamedj  ^diich  answers  to  the 
**  French  pour,  where  it  is  a  mark  of  the  dative. 
**  Thus  the  words  of  Genesis,  which  Pagnin  had 
.**  rendered  clearly  enough,  Dividat  aquas  ab  aqids^ 
**  he  has  translated,  without  any  meaning,  Dividat 
**  aquas  ad  aquas.^^ 

Here  in  two  parallel  cases,  for  the  question  is 
the  same  in  both,  whether  the  sense  or  the  letter  me- 
rit most  the  attention  of  the  translates*,  or  more  par- 
ticularly, whether  or  not  the  prepositions  of  the  wi- 
ginal  ought  uniformly  to  be  translated  in  the  same 
way,  without  regard  to  the  sense,  our  learned  critic 
has  pronounced  two  sentences  perfectiy  opposite  to 
each  other.  This  opposition  is  the  more  flagrant, 
as  Arias  had  actually  taken  the  method  which  Simon 
insists  that  Erasmus  ought  to  have  taken.  He  follow- 
ed the  letter  in  the  text,  and  gave  the  meaning,  by 
way  of  conMient,  on  the  margin.  The  second  deci- 
sion, howe^,4^e  may  reasonably  conclude,  is  the 
decision  of  his  judgment,  as  neither  of  the  interpre- 
ters  compared,  Pagnin.  ncM-  Arias,  is  a  favourite  \nlh 
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him ;  whereas  the  first  is  the  decisicm  merely  of  his 
afiection,  as  Erasmus  was  opposed  to  the  Vulgate, 

i  9.  In  further  confirmation  of  the  judgment  I 
have  just  now  given,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  every 
case  wherein  the  Vulgate  is  not  concerned,  his  ver- 
dict is  uniform  in  preferring  the  sense  to  the  let- 
ter, "  There  is,"  says  he  \  "  in  this  last  revisal  of 
**  the  version  of  Geneva,  jilors  on  commenca  d^appeU 
"  ler  du  nom  de  PEternel^  which  yields  an  obscure 
"  and  even  absurd  meaning.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
*^  Aquila  has  translated  word  for  word  after  the 
"  same  manner;  but  he  has  folloAved  literally  the 
^*  grammatical  sense.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  a  very 
*^  slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  one  might  know 
**  that  this  phrase  appeller  du  nom  signifies  to  invoke 
**  the  name,  especially  when  the  discourse  is  of 
"  God."  In  like  manner,  when  the  Vulgate  is  con- 
cerned in  the  question,  and  happens  to  follow  the 
sense  in  an  instance  wherein  the  version  compared 
with  it  prefers  the  letter,  we  may  be  certain  that  pur 
author's  decision  is  then  for  the  sense.     "  The  Se- 

^  D  y  a  dans  cette  derniere  rerision  [de  la  yersion  de  Oe. 
neve]  Allots  on  commenca  d?  appeller  du  nom  de  t*Eternel,  Ce 
qui  fait  un  sens  obscur,  et  m^me  impertinent.  II  est  bien  Trat 
qu'  Aquila  a  traduit  mot  pour  mot  de  la  m^me  roaniere  :  mais 
il  a  suiyi  ^  la  lettre  le  sens  grammatical,  et  pour  pen  qu'on  alt 
\ii  d'Ebreu,  on  salt  que  cette  fa^on  de  parler  appeller  du  nom 
signifie  invoquer  le  nom  de  quelqu'un,  principalement  quand  il 
est  parl6  de  Dieu.    Hist.  Crit  du  V.  T.  lit.  II.  ch.  xsir. 
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**  ventjr,*'  he  tells  us  ",  '"  have  rendered  Ihuawro' 
^^  patog  6v  ano  vtKxv^o/p  *tQ(P  xrvfifov^  where  we  have 
**  in  the  Vulgate,  maledictus  es  inter  omnia  amman- 
**  tia :  the  Greek  word  a^o,  used  by  the  Septua- 
**  ^t  in  this  place,  is  unsuitable  and  n(MisensacaL" 
Such  is  the  sentence  which  our  author  invariably 
pronounces  on  this  truly  senseless  mode  of  translat- 
ing. 

But  still  it  is  with  a  secret  exception  of  all  the  in- 
stances wherein  this  senseless  mode  of  translating  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Vulgate.  Vac  this  adoption  has 
instantly  converted  it  into  the  osAy  proper  method, 
and  the  version  which  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage 
indicates,  must  then  be  consigned  to  the  margin; 
tor  an  explanation  is  not  a  translation. 

$  10.  To  tiie  preceding  renuirks,  I  shall  subjoin 
two  more  of  Father  Simon  on  thev^^ion  of  Eras- 
mus, in  which  he  cannot  indeed  accuse  that  lesffned 
interpreter  of  departing  further  either  from  the  let^ 
ter,  or  from  the  sense,  than  the  Vulgate  itself,  but 
merely  of  leaving  the  Vulgate,  and  rendering  the 
Greek  word  differently.  Simon  has  in  this  cause  a 
powerful  ally,  John  Bois,  canon  of  Ely,  a  man  whom, 
not  without  reason,  he  extols  for  his  learning  and 

^^  Les  Septaate  out  traduit  ^xixterttfatr^  ov  ^m-m  rtarm  T^9 
sT«i«yK,  oi]^  il  y  a  dans  la  Vulgat?,  M^cdictus  es  inter  omnia 
^imantia :  le  met  Grec  <«ra,  dpnt  les  Septante  se  sont  ^ervis 
en  cet  endrok  n'y  epBYient  point,  et  ne  fait  aucun  sfflis.  Hist. 
Crit  du  V.  T.  lir.  II.  ch.  v. 
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critical  sagacity ;  and  one  who  had,  besides,  such  an 
attachment  to  the  Vulgate  as  exactly  tallied  with  his 
own.  For  Bois,  in  every  instance  wherein  the  Vul- 
gate is  literal,  finds  a  freer  method  loose,  profane, 
and  intolerable :  and  when  the  Vulgate  follows  more 
the  sense  than  the  letter,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  no  person  can  be  more  decisive  than  he,  that 
the  literal  method  is  servile,  barbarous,  unmeaning, 
and  such  as  befits  only  a  school-boy. 

But  to  return  to  Simon :  "  Erasmus,"  says  he  ^*, 
**  rendered  not  very  appositely  obscurant  what  in  the 
**  Vulgate  was  exterminant^  and  in  the  Greek  a^a* 
**  vi^HHu  John  Bois,  who  has  defended  in  this  place 
*'  the  Latin  interpreter,  by  the  authority  of  Saint 
"  Chrysostom,  who  explains  the  verb  o^vt^aat  by 
'^  deofj^pMt^  they  corrupt^  maintains  that  we  ought 
V  to  give  this  meaning  to  the  Latin  verb  exttrmituxnt* 
**  He  condemns  the  new  interjMretesis  who  have  trans- 
**  lated  otherwise,  under  pretence  that  this  word  is 
"  not  good  Latin.  Parumfortasse  eleganter^'*  say* 
he,  *^  viethum  a^v$^»iM€  reMdit,  ^ed  apposite  ut 

**  II  n'^tott  pas  ft  propos  qti^Ei'^lstde  ttadttisit  obscutarU^  oft 
il  7  a  dans  la  Vulgate  eKierminant^  et  dans  le  Ghrec  «^«H^y«*i 
(Mat.  vi.  16.)  Jean  Bois  qui  a  defendu  en  cet  endroit  1' inter, 
prete  Latin  par  I'autorit^  de  Saint  Cbrysostome,  lequel  expli* 
que  le  Terbe  u^ei»i^iip-t  par  itet/pB-tipmrt^  corrompentj  pretend 
qu'on  doit  donner  ce  dens  an  ireHbe  Latin  ejdermtndni.  t\  con- 
datnlie  le6  nouTeaux  interpt^tes  qui  ont  traduit  autrefnent  M>us 
pretexte  que  ce  mot  n'est  pas  assez  Latin.  Si  cette  expression, 
dit.il,  n'a  rien  d'el^ant^  aa  moiiis  eU6  est  tr^s^-propre.  Hist. 
Crlt.  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  xicii. 
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"  qui  maxime.^^  But  how  is  the  authority  of  Chry. 
sostom  concerned  in  the  question  ?  Chrysostom,  in- 
deed, affirms  that  a^avi^HOL  is  in  this  place  equiva- 
lent to  Sta^^cipMti,  but  says  nothing  at  alt  of  exter- 
minantf  the  only  word  about  which  we  are  in 
doubt. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  singular  in 
thinking,  that  it  is  far  from  being  apposite  in  the 
present  application.  **  John  Bois,"  he  says,  "  main- 
**  tains  that  we  ought  to  give  the  same  meanuig  with 
"  Siwp^Bt^ai  to  the  Latin  verb."  But  is  it  in  the 
power  of  John  Bois,.  or  of  Richard  Simon,  or  of 
both,  to  give  what  sense  they  please  to  a  Latin  verb  ? 
On  this  hypothesis,  indeed,  they  may  translate  in  any 
Way,  and  defend  any  translation  which  they  choose 
to  patronize.  But  if,  in  Latin,  as  in  all  other  lan- 
guages, propriety  must  be  determined  by  use,  th^ 
word  exterminant  is  in  this  place,  I  say  not  inelegant, 
but  improper.  It  is  not  chairgeable  with  inelegance, 
because  used  by  good  writers,  but  is  charged  with 
impropriety,  bepause  unauthorized  in  this  accepta- 
tion. And  even,  if  it  should  not  be  quite  unexam- 
pled, it  must  be  admitted  to  be  obscure  and  indefi- 
nite, on  account  of  the  uncommonness  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

§  11.  The  other  example  follows  ** :  "Erasmus' 
"  desertion  of  the  ancient  edition  has  often  arisen 

^^  Get  ^loignemeDt  Tient  sourent  de  ce  qu'il  [Erasme]  a  crti 
que  Pancienne  edition  u'est  pas  assez  Latine.    Par  example 
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^'  from  the  beHef  that  the  Latin  ivas  not  pure  enough* 
**  For  example,  instead  of  saying  notuit  consolarif 
*^  he  has  said  naluit  consolationem  admittere.  Yet 
'^  consalari  occurs  in  the  passive  in  some  ancient  au« 
^'  thors.  Besides,  this  great  exactness  about  the 
**  propriety  of  the  Latin  words  in  a  version  of  the 
"  Scriptures  is  not  always  seasonable.  The  inter- 
"  preterms  principal  care  should  be  to  express  well 
*\  Ae  sense  of  the  original."  True.  But  to  express 
the  sense  well,  and  to  give  it  in  prc^r  words,  are, 
in  my  apprehension,  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  co- 
incident. I  admit,  indeed  (if  that  be  the  author's 
meaning),  that  it  would  not  be  seasonable  to  recur 
to  circumlocution,  or  to  affi^ted  and  far-fetched  ex- 
pressions, and  avoid  such  as  are  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous, because  not  used  by  the  most  elegant  wri- 
ters. But  this  is  not  the  case  here.  The  expres- 
sicm  which  Erasmus  has  adc^ted,  is  sufficiently  plain 
and  simple ;  and,  though  consalari  may  sometimes 
be  found  in  a  passive  signification,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  active  meaning  is  far  the  m(»ne  com- 
mon^ Now,  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  ambiguity 
in  the  version,  where  tha^  is  nothing  ambiguous  in 

(dans  Mat.  ii.  18.)  an  lieu  de  noluit  consolari,  il  a  mis  noiuU 
tonsolationem  admittere.  On  trouTe  €ependant  consolari  an 
pa8sif,dansd'anciens  auteurs  ;  outre  que  cettegrande  exactitude 
pour  la  propriety  des  mots  Latins,  dans  une  Tersion  de  TEcrii* 
ture,  n'est  pas  toOjours  de  saison.  L'on  doit  principalement 
prendre  garde  a  bien  exprimer  le  sens  de  ^original.  Hi«t.  Crit. 
des  Versions  da  N.  T.  ch.  xxli. 
voL«  II.  33 
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the  original,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  with  any 
man  but  an  Arias  or  an  Aquila,  for  a  greater  devia- 
tion from  the  form  of  the  expression,  than  this  cah 
reasonably  be  accounted.         ' 

§  12.  This  critical  historian  is  indeed  so  sensible 
of  the  futility  of  the  greater  part  of  liis  remarks  on 
the  version  of  Erasmus,  that  he,  in  a  manner^  apo- 
logizes for  it.  "  This  sort  of  alterations,"  says  he  ^\ 
"  so  frequent  in  Erasmus's  version,  is  generally  of 
"  no  importance ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  ju- 
^^  dicious  to  alter  nothing  in  the  ancient  interpreter 
"  of  the  church,  but  what  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
"  sary  to  correct,  in  order  to  render  him  mcwe  ex-» 
*^  act :  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  put 
"  the  ccMTCCtions  in  the  margin  inform  of  remarks.*' 
This  is  a  topic  to  which  he  is  perpetually  recurring. 
It  was  not  unsuitable  for  one  who  thought  as  Father 
Simon  seems  sometimes  to  have  done,  to  use  this 
plea  as  an  ailment  against  making  new  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  Latin :  but  it  is  not  at  all  pertinent 
to  obtrude  it  upon  the  readers  (as  he  often  does),  in 
the  examination  of  the  versions  actually  made.  The 
question,  in  regard  to  these,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  solely 

^^  Ces  sortes  de  changemens  qui  sotit  frequents  dans  la  ver. 
sion  d'Erasme,  sont  la  pluspart  de  nulla  importance;  mais  II 
etoit  plus  judicieux  de  ne  changer  dans  I'ancien  interprete  de 
I'eglise,  que  ce  qu'il  6toit  il  absolument  necessaire  de  corrigerj 
pour  le  rendre  plus  exact :  et  peut-etre  meme  6toit  il  mieuX 
de  mettre  les  corrections  a  la  marge,  en  forme  de  remarque* 
Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  da  N."T,  ch.  xxii. 
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concerning  the  justness  of  the  version.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  another  motive  for  confounding  to- 
pics  so  diflPerent,  but  to  excite  such  prejudices  in  the 
readers,  as  may  preclude  a  candid  examination. 

As  to  his  critique  upon  the  translation  made  by 
Erasmus,  it  appears  to  me,  I  own,  exceedingly  trif- 
ling. I  believe  every  impartial  readet  will  be  dispos- 
ed to  conclude  as  much  from  the  examples  above 
produced.  And  I  cannot  help  adding,  in  reg^d  to 
the  whole  of  his  criticisms  on  that  version,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,  that  they  are  either  injudi- 
cious, the  changes  made  by  the  interpreter  being  fw 
tfie  better ;  or  frivolous,  ihe  changes  being,  at  least, 
not  for  the  worse.  I  admit  a  few  exceptions.  Thus, 
the  cui  servio  of  the  Vulgate,  is  preferable  to  the 
quern  coh  of  Erasmus,  as  a  version  of  &  Xarpava  *', 
and  better  suited  to  the  scope  of  •the  passage.  Aa- 
<r{^wr(jv  h  avrov  **,  could  not  have  been  more 
justiy  rendered  than  by  the  Vulgate,  ministrantibus 
autem  ilHs.  The  expression  adopted  by  Erasmus, 
Cum  autem  iHi  sacrificarent,  is  like  one  of  Beza's 
stretches,  though  on  a  different  side.  Simon's  cen- 
sure of  this  passage  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  an 
evidence  of  his  impartiality,  in  his  theological  capa- 
city at  leastj^  however  much  we  may  think  him  some- 
times biassed  as  a  critic.     ^*  Erasmus,"  says  he^, 

"Rom.  i.  9.  w  Acts,  xiii.  2. 

^  II  a  limite  au  sacrifice  ou  a  Inaction  publique  que  les  Grecs 
scpipeWent  liturgie,  et  les  Latins  ot^m^,  ce  qu*x)n  4oi*  ®«^®*>^r^ 
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^*  has  limited  to  the  sacrifice,  or  the  public  action 
^*  which  the  Greeks  call  Kturgy^  and  the  Latins 
^'  mas8^  that  which,  in  this  place^  ought  to  be  un* 
'*  derstood  of  the  ministry  and  functions  in  genaral^ 
'^of  the  first  ministers  c^  the  church.  He  had^ 
**  therefore,  no  reason  to  reform  the  version  of  the 
^^  ancient  interpreter,  who  expresses,  agreeably  both 
*^  to  the  letter  and  to  the  sense,  the  Greek  verb 

Among  the  Romish  translators  into  modem  lan- 
guages, Erasmus,  in  this  particular,  soon  had  his 
imitators.  Carbinj  in  his  French  vereion,  rendered 
that  passage,  Eux  celebrans  le  saint  sacr{fice  de  la 
messe*  After  him.  Father  Veron,  Les  Apotres  cele- 
iraient  la  messe  au  Seigneur.  "  The  reason,'*  says 
Simon  *',  '^  which  Veron  o£fers  foi*  tran^ting  it  in 
^^  this  manner,  is  ^because  the  Calvinists  had  often 
^  asked  him  in  what  passage  of  Ser^ure  it  was 
^'  mentioned  that  the  Apostles  ever  said  mass."  This 
plea  of  Veron  is  not  unlike  the  mode  of  reasoning 
in  his  own  defence,  of  which  I  had  occasion  formerly 

^  ce  Uea.l£  generalement  du  ministereet  des  fonctions  des  pre. 
miers  mioistres  de  I'eglise*  II  n'a  done  pas  eu  raison  de  refer, 
mer  la  version  de  I'ancien  interprete  qui  exprime  tres.bien  a  la 
iettre,  et  selon  le  sens,  le  yerbe  Grec  Afir^^fff.  Hist.  Crit.  des 
Versions  da  N.  T.  ch.  xxiii. 

'^  La  faison  quMl  apporte  de  sa  traduction  en  cet  endroit,  est 
que  les  CaWinistes  loi  avoient  sou?ent  demand^  en  quel  lieu  de 
l*£critare  il  4toit  marque  qoe  les  apotres  eiuisent  dit  la  messe* 
HUt,  Crit  des  Versions  d«  N.  T.  ch.  jxu. 
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to  produce  some  examples  fix>m  Beza*'.  Thdt 
Either,  that  he  might  not  again  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer  to  such  troublesome  querists  as  he  had  found 
in  those  disciples  of  Calvin,  was  resolved  that,  whe- 
ther the  mass  had  a  place  in  the  original  or  not,  or 
even  in  the  Vulgate,  it  should  stand  forth  conspicu- 
ous in  his  translation,  so  that  no  person  could  mistake 
it.  The  reader  virill  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
he  was  a  controv^rtist  by  profession,  as  appears  from 
his  additicHi  in  the  title  of  his  book,  ^^  Docteur  en 
^^^hedogie,  Predicateur  et  Lecteur  du  Roi  pour 
"  les  Controverses,  Depute  par  Nosseigneurs  du 
**  Clerge,  pour  ecrire  sur  icelles."  And  to  show  of 
what  consequence  he  thought  these  particulars  were 
to  qualify  him  as  a  translator,  he  observes  in  the  pre« 
fece  **,  that  **  the  quality  of  holy  writ  well  deserves, 
*^  on  several  important  accounts,  that  its  translators 
"  lAould  be  doctors  in  theology,  and  especially  well 
'*  versed  in  controversies."  Simon's  observation  on 
this  sentiment,  merits  our  utmost  attention :  "  It  is 
"  true,'*  says  he  **,  "  that  it  were  to  be  wished 
^  that  those  who  meddle  with  translating  the  Bible, 
"  were  learned  in  theology  ;  but  it  should  be  ano- 
"  ther  sort  of  theplogy  than  the  ccMitroversial ;  for 

«  Diss.  X.  Part  V.l^b^  6.  9, 

^  La  quality  de  I'Ecritttre  sainte  meriVbien  aossi  pour  di^ 
vers  chefs  que  ses  traducteurs  soient  docteurs  en  theologie,  et 
biea  rers^z  specialement  aux  controverses.    Ibid. 

^  II  est  Trai  qu'il  seroit  i,  desirer  que  ceux  qui  se  m^leat 
de  tradttire  la  bible  fussent  S9af  ans  dans  la  theologie :  mais  ce 
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**  it  frequently  happens,  th^t  controvertists  discover 
'^  in  the  Bible  things  not  in  it,  and  that  they  limit 
"  the  significations  of  the  words  by  their  own 
^'  ideas." 

i  13.  But,  to  return  to  the  detection  I  have  at- 
tempted of  Simon's  partiality  as  a  critic,  and  of  the 
Contradict<Hy  arguments  in  which  he  is  often  involv* 
ed  by  it ;  we  should  think  him  sometimes  as  much 
attached  to  the  letter,  and  even  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  the  original,  as  any  devotee  <rf*  the 
synagogue;  and  at  other  times  disposed  to  allow 
great  freedoms  in  both  respects.  When  we  examine 
into  the  reason  of  this  inconsistency,  we  always  find 
that  the  former  is  a  prelude  to  the  defence  of  the  Vul- 
gate in  general,  or  of  some  obscure  and  barbarous 
expression  in  that  version:  the  latter  is  often,  but 
not  always,  in  vindication  of  something  in  the  Vul- 
gate, expressed  more  fieely  than  perhaps  was  expe- 
dient, or,  at  least,  necessary ;  for  there  are  great  in- 
equalities in  that  translation.  I  say,  in  this  case,  of- 
teriy  but  not  alwaj/s  :  because,  as  was  hinted  before, 
when  there  is  no  scope  for  party-attachment,  his  own 
good  sense  determines  him  to  prefer  those  who  keep 
close  to  the  meaning,  before  those  who  keep  close  to 
the  letter.  I^ 

doit  ^tre  une  autre  theologie  que  celle  q^i  regarde  la  contro. 
Terse;  car  il  arrive  souvent  que  les  controversistes  voyeot  dans 
la  bible  des  choses  qui  n'y  sont  point,  etqu'ils  en  limitent  quel- 
quefois  les  mots  selon  leurs  id^es.  Hist  Crit.  des  Versions  da 
N.  T,  ch.  XXXI. 
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"  It  flows,'*  says  he  ^*,  "  from  want  of  respect 
"  for  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  to  transpose  the 
*^  order  of  thdr  words,  under  pretence  tMfc;  this  trans- 
"  position  fcHins  a  clearer  and  more  natural  sense. 
"  This  may  properly  be  remarked,  but  it  is  not  al- 
"  lowable  to. make  such  a  change  in  the  text." 
Again  ^ :  "  People  of  sense  will  prefer  the  barba- 
'^  rism  of  the  ancient  Latin  edition  to  the  politeness 
*•  of  Erasmus,  because  it  is  no  fault,  in  an  interpret 
"  ter  of  Scripture,  to  follow  closely  his  original,  and 
"  to  exhibit  even  its  transpositions  of  words.  If  the 
"  interiwreter  of  the  church  does  not  employ  Latin 
"  terms  sufficiently  pure,  it  is  because  he  is  deter- 
"  mined  to  render  faithfully  the  words  of  his  original. 
"  It  is  easy  to  remedy,  by  short  notes,  such  pretend* 
^*ed  faults/' 

The  preceding  observations  and  reasoning  he  has 
himiself  answered  in  another  place,  in  a  way  that  is 

'^  Ce  n'est  pas  aussi  avoir  assez  de  r^pect  pour  les  ecrits 
des  apdtreS)  que  de  trausposer  Pordre  d^s  mots  sous  pretexte 
que  cette  transposition  forme  un  sens  plus  net  et  plus  nature). 
II  est  bon  de  le  remarquer ;  mais  il  n'est  pas  permis  de  faire 
ce  changement  dans  le  texte.  Hist.  Crit.  des  Com''  du  N.  T. 
ch.  Ix. 

^  Les  gens  de  bon  sens  prefererqnt  la  barbarie  de  I'ancienne 
edition  I^atine  si  la  politesse  d'Erasme,  parceque  ce  n'est  pas  un 
defaut  dans  un  interprete  de  I'Ecriture  de  suivre  fide^ement  stfn 
original,  et  d'en  represetiter  jusqu-aux  hyperbates.  Si  I'inter. 
prete  de  I'eglise  ne  s'explique  pas  en  des  '^erms  Latins  assea 
piirs,  c'est  qu'il  s'est  attach6  a  rendre  fidelement  les  mots  de  so» 
original.  II  est  ais^  de  remedier  a  ces  pretendus  defauts  pa«* 
des  petites  notes. 
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quite  satisfactoiy.  **  A  translator  of  Scripture,'^ 
says  he  \  "  ought  to  take  care  not  to  attach  him- 
"  self  entirely  to  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  origi- 
^^  nal ;  otherwise,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
^^  avoid  £dlii^  into  ambiguities ;  because  the  Ian* 
**  g^^^  do  not  accord  with  each  other  in  everjr 
**  thing."  Again  ^ :  "A  translator  ought  not  sim- 
"  ply  to  count  the  words ;  but  he  ought,  besides,  to 
^'  examine  in  what  manner  they  may  be  joined  toge- 
^^  ther,  so  as  to  form  a  good  meaning ;  otherwise  his 
*^  translation  will  be  puerile  and  ridiculous."  In  an- 
other '  place  he  is  still  more  indulgent  ^® :  '^  One 
'^  ought,  doubtless,  to  consider  the  diflference  of  the 

*'  Un  traducteur  de  I'Ecriture  dolt  prendre  garde  i  ne  8*at* 
tacher  pas  eotierement  dl'ordre  des  mots  qui  est  dans  I'original ; 
autrement  il  sera  impossible  qu'il  ne  tombe  dans  des  equiTO. 
ques^  parce  que  les  langues  ne  se  rapportent  pas  en  tont  les  udes 
aux  autres.     Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  III.  ch.  iL 

^  Un  tradnctenr  ne  doit  pas  compter  simplement  les  mots ; 
mats  il  doit  de.p1us  examiner,  de  quelle  maniere  on  les  pent 
joindre  ensemble  ponr  former  un  bon  sens  ;  autrement  sa  tra. 
duction  sera  puerile  et  ridicule.  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  lir.  II. 
ch.  XX. 

^  On  doit  d  la  verity  considerer  la  difference  de  langues,  no% 
manieres  et  nos  expressions  ne  s'accordant  point  avec  celled  des  - 
anciens  peuples  d' Orient.  Svr  ce  pied.la  je  couTiens,  avec  le  P. 
Amelote,  qu'il  n'a  pas  ^t^  necessaire  qn'il  employ&t  lacohjonc- 
tion  et  dans  tous  les  endroits  ou  elle  se  trouye  dans  le  Nouyeau 
Testament,  parce  que  cette  repetition  nous  cheque,  aussi  bien 
que  ces  autres  particules,  voila^  donc^  or^  parce  que,  Je  suis 
meme  persuad6  qu'il  en  a  pd  substituer  d'antres  en  leur  place. 
Hist  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T«  ch.  zxxlii. 
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^^  languages :  our  manners  and  our  expressions  do 
"  not  suit  those  of  the  ancient  Orientals.  For  this 
**  reason,  I  agree  with  Father  Amelote,  that  it  was 
"  not  necessary  that  he  should  employ  the  conjunc 
"  tion  and  in  all  the  places  where  it  is  found  in  the 
"New  Testament,  because  this  repet^^on  shocks 
"  us ;  as  do  also  these  other  particles,  behold^  now^ 
"  then,  because.  I  am  convinced  that  Amelote  did 
"  right  in  substituting  others  in  their  stead." 

If  it  should  be  asked,  Why  does  hot  Siihon  enjoin 
ratlier,  in  those  places,  to  trace  the  letter,  at  all  ha« 
zards,  in  the  text,  and  recur  to  the  margin,  his  never- 
failing  resource  on  other  occasions,  for  what  regards 
the  meaning  ?  I  JLnow  no  pertinent  answer  that  can 
be  given,  unless  that,  in  the  places  just  now  quoted, 
he  is  not  engaged  in  defending  the  obscurities,,  and 
even  the  nonsense,  of  the  Vulgate,  against  the  plain 
sense  of  other  versions, 

§  14.  To  those  above  cited,  I  shall  add  but  a  few 
other  specimens.  "  It  is,"  says  he  ^y  "  much  more 
*^  proper,  in  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books  into 
*^  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  attach  one's  self,  as  much 
"  as  possible,  to  the  letter,  than  to  give  meanings  too 
"free  in  quitting  it."     Again ^*:   "This  respect 

^  II  est  bien  plus  a  propos  dans  ime  traduction  des  livre$ 
«acr6s  en  langue  Tulgaire,  de  s'attacher  a  la  lettre  autant  qu'il 
est  possible,  que  de  donner  des  sens  trop  Ul^res  en  la  quittant. 
Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  d«  N,  T.  ch.  xxxt. 

^^  On  doit  avoir  ce  respect  pour  les  livres  sacr6s  qui  ne  peu. 
tent  etre  traduits  trop  a  la  lettre,  pout'veu  qu'on  se  fasse.  en. 
tendre.     Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  da  N.  T.  cb.  xxiy. 
vol.   II.  34 
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^^  is  due  to  the  sacred  books,  which  cannot  be  too 
"  literally  interpreted,  provided  they  be  made  intel- 
"  ligible."  This  sentiment  appears  moderate,  on 
a  general  view;  yet,  when  applied  to  particular 
cases,  it  will  not  be. found  to  be  that  author's  senti- 
ment. And,  what  may  be  thought  m(»e  extraor- 
dinary, this  rule  of  his  will  be  found  to  require,  when 
judged  by  his  own  criticisms,  both  too  much,  and 
too  litde. 

First,  it  requires  too  much;  because  it  impli&s 
that  we  are  never  to  forsake  the  letter,  unless  when, 
by  adhering  to  it,  the  expression  might  be  rendered 
unintelli^ble.  Yet,  in  a  quotation  lately  given  from 
that  author,  he  admits,  that  the  particles  andy  be- 
koldj  now^  theuy  because j  may  be  either  omitted  or 
changed,  and  that  not  on  account  of  their  hurting 
the  sense,  which  they  rarely  do,  but  expressly,  be- 
cause the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  w<»ds  shocks 
us,  that  is,  offends,  our  ears.  An  additional  evidence 
of  the  same  thing  is,  the  exception  he  takes  to  Mun- 
ster's  tran^tion,  which  he  declares  to  be  too  literal, 
and  consequendy  rude,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
he  acknowledges  it  to  be  sufficiently,  intelligible  ^\ 
The  sacred  books,  then,  may  be  too  literally  inter . 
preted,  though  they  be  made  intelligible.  Assertions 
more  manifesdy  contradictory  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. 

^  Quoique  sa  yersion  soit  assez  intelligible,  elle  a  neanmoius 
quelque  chose  de  rude,  parce  qu'elle  suit  trop  la  lettre  du  texte 
Ebreu.     Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  II.  ch.  xxi. 
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Secondly,  the  rule  he  has  given  us  requires  too 
little;  because  it  evidently  implies  that  the  letter 
ought  to  be  deserted,  when  to  do  so  is  necessary  for 
expressing  th^  sense  perspicuously.  Now,  if  that 
had  been  uniformly  our  critic's  opinion,  we  should 
never  have  had  so  many  recommendations  of  the 
margin  for  correcting  the  ambiguities,  false  mean- 
ings,.and  no  m^nings^  which  a  rigorous  adherence 
to  the  letter  had  brought  into  the  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  which  he  will  not  permit  to  be  changed  in  other 


versions. 


5  15.  1  HAVE  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
Father  Simon's  sentiments  on  this  subject,  when  un- 
biassed by  any  special  purpose,  were  rational  and 
liberal.  I  have  given  some  evidences  of  this,  and 
intend  here  to  add  a  few  more.  Speaking  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Aquila  the 
Jew,  he  says  ^,  "  One  cannot  excuse  this  interpreter's 
"  vicious  afiectation  (which  St.  Jerom  has  named 
**  xaxa^yi^uij  or  ridiculous  zeal  J ,  in  translating  every . 
**  word  of  his  text  entirely  by  the  letter,  and  in  so 
**  rigid  a  manner,  as  to  render  his  version  altogether 
**  barbarous."     Again  ^ :  "  The  Seventy,  who  trans- 

^  On  nc  peut  pas  excBser  cet  interprete  d'une  affectation  vi- 
cieuse  (que  St,  Jerome  a  nomme  jc«x«^^A<flCf,  ou  zele  ridicule) 
d'autant  qn'il  a  traduit  chaque  mot  de  son  texte  entierement 
a  la  lettre,  et  d'une  maniere  si  rigoureuse,  que  cela  a  rendu ^^ 
Tersion  tout-a-fait  barbare.     Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T,  liT.  II. 

^*Les  Septante  qui  traduisent  souvent  I'Ebreu  trop  a  la 
lettre,  et  quelquefois  m^me  sans  prendre  garde  au  sens,  ne 
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"  late  the  Hebrew  often  too  literally,  and  sometimes 
"  even  without  attending  to  thp  sense,  do  not  always 
"  exactly  hit  the  meaning ;  and  they  render  them- 
"  selves  obscure,  by  an  excessive  attachment  to  the 
"  letter,'*  Of  Arias'  translation  he  says  ** :  "  It  is 
"  true,  that  this  version  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
"  are  learning  Hebrew,  because  it  renders  the  Hebrew 
"  word  for  word,  according  to  the  grammatical  sense ; 
•*  but  I  do  not  think  that  one  ought  therefore  to  give 
"  Arias  Montanus  the  character  of  a  most  faithfid 
"  interpreter ;  on  the  contrary,  one  will  do  him 
**  much  more  justice,  in  naming  him  a  most  trifling 
"  interpreter.** 

Agreeably  to  this  more  enlarged,  and,  indeed, 
more  accurate  ivay  of  thinking,  the  critic  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  expression  of  Munster  : 
Fructificate  et  augescite^  et  implete  aquas  in  Jretisj 
much  inferior  to  Aat  of  the  Vulgate,  Crescite  et  muU 
tiplicaminiy  et  implete  aquas  maris  \  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  passages  compared,  though  I 
have  no  partiality  to  the  Vulgate.     Yet,  by  Simoii's 

font  pas  tonjours  un  choix  exact  dtt  Yeritable  sens,  et  ils  se 
rendeot  obscurs,  pour  s'attacher  tr6p  d  la  lettre.  Hist.  Crit. 
du  V*  T.  liv.  II.  ch.  xiif. 

^'  II  est  Trai  que  cette  version  peut  etre  utile  a  ceux  qui 
veulent  apprendre  la  langue  Ebra'ique,  parce  qu'elle  rend  1^. 
Hebreu  mot  pour  mot,  et  selon  le  sens  grammatical :  mais  je 
ne  crois  pas  qu'on  doive  donner  pour  cela  a  Arias  Montanus 
la  quality  de  Jidissimus  inier/ires :  au  contraire,  on  lui  fera 
beaucoup  plus  de  justice,  en  le  nommant  ineptissimus  interfires. 
Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  lir.  II.  ch.  xx. 

^  Gen.  i.  22.  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T;  lif.  11.  ch.  xxi. 
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rule,  above  quoted,  Munster's  version  here  ought 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  equally  intelligible,  and  more 
literal.  Nor  is  the  word  fructificate  more  excep- 
tionable in  point  of  Latinity,  than  many  words  in  the 
Vulgate  which  he  strenuoudy  defends;  accusing 
those  who  object  to  them,  of  an  excess  of  delicacy, 
but  ill  suited  to  the  subject.  His  friend,  the  canon 
of  Ely,  if  it  had  been  a  terra  of  the  ancient  interpre- 
ter, would  have  told  us  boldly,  and  in  my  opinion, 
with  better  reason  than  when  he  so  expressed  him- 
self, Parum  fortasse  eleganter  verbum  T\Q  pheru, 
sic  reddidit ;  sed  apposite^  ut  qui  maxime.  The 
same  fault,  of  being  too  literal,  and  sometimes  trac- 
ing etymologies,  he  finds  in  Beza.  "  What  has  of- 
"  ten  deceived  Beza,"  says  he  %  "  and  the  other 
"  translators  of  Geneva,  is  their  thinking  to  render 
*'  the  Greek  more  literally,  by  attaching  themselves 
^  to  express  etymologies.  They  have  not  consider- 
•*  ed  that  it  is  proper  only  for  school-boys  to  trans- 
**  late  in  this  manner."  To  these  let  me  add  the 
testimony  of  his  apologist,  Hieronymus  Le  Camus  ^*: 

^  Ce  qui  a  souvent  trorop6  Beze  et  les  autres  traductears 
de  Geneve,  c'est  qu'ils  ont  crii  rendre  les  mots  Grecs  plus  a 
'  la  lettre,  s'ils  s'attachoient  a  exprimer  jusqu'aux  etymologies, 
lis  n'ont  pas  considere  qu'il  n'y  a  que  des  ecpiiers  qui  soient 
capables  de  traduire  de  cette  maniere.  Hist.  Grit,  des  Versions 
du  N.  T.  ch.  xxxyi. 

^^  Quando  yerba  Ebraica  ita  reddunt,  ut  verbum  de  verbo 
exprimant,  minus  Graece  loquuntur ;  et  hoc  Simonius  Tocavit 
«4(»»^jiAi«v,  seu  pravam  affectationem  Judsis  interpretibus  fa^. 
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**  When  they  render  the  Hebrew,  word  for  word, 
"  they  do  not  speak  pure  Greek.  This  Simon  calls 
^^  xaaco^fjXiay  or  a  vicious  affectation  familiar  to  Jew- 
^*  ish  interpreters,  and  occurring  sometimes  in  the 
^^  Septuagint.  Thus,  when  they  turn  some  prepo- 
^*  sitions  from  Hebrew  inta  Greek,  they  retain  the 
*'  Hebrew  idiom ;  for  example,  in  Hebrew,  the  com- 
^^  parative  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  mm,  which 
^'  the  Seventy,  and  AquUa,  often  render  anoyjrom  ; 
*^  in  which  case,  this  xaxo^yf^da  darkens  the  sense." 
Was  there  none  of  this  xaxo^rj^da  then,  in  using  the 
jH^positioh  in  (where  the  idiom  of  the  Latin,  and 
the  sense  of  the  expression,  required  o/m),  in  the 
phrase  in  virtute  of  the  Vulgate  ^  P 

\  16.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  were  his 
general  sentiments  on  the  subject,  he  no  sooner  des- 
cended to  particular  instances,  than  he  patronized 
the  free,  or  the  literal,  manner,  just  as  the  one,  oc 
the  other,  had  been  followed  by  the  Vulgate.  If  he 
had  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  example  of  the 
ancient  interpreter  was  a  sufficient  reason,  the  ques- 

miliarein,  quae  etiam  interdusi  in  septuaginta  interpretibos  oc. 
currit.  Sic  dum  quasdam  prepositioaes  ex  £bra&o  faciuDt 
Graecas,  retineot  dictionem  Ebraicam:  exempli  caasa,  sermo 
Ebraicus  comparatiyum  exprimit  per  min  qnod  70  cum  Aquila 
baud  infreqaeQter  reddnnt  «6flr«  ab.  Tone  ista  xmm^iiXttt  sen*, 
sum  efficit  obscuniro.  Hier.  le  Cam.  De  Responsione  Vossii} 
edit.  Edinb.  16S5,  p.  50. 

39  Rom.  i.  4.    See  §  7.  of  this  Dissertation. 
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tion  would  have  been  more  siii^)le. ,  But,  whatever 
weight  this  sentiment  might  have  had  with  Romanists, 
to  whbm  that  version  serves  as  a  standard,  it  could: 
not  surely  have  had  influence  enough  on  Protestants, 
to  make  them  sacrifice  what  they  judged  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  unerring  Spirit,  in  deference  to  the  dis- 
covered  mistakes  of  a  fallible  translator.  It  was, 
therefore,  of  importance  to  Father  Simon,  for  the 
conviction  of  his  Protestant  readers,  to  show,  from 
the  authentic  principles  of  criticism,  that,  in  every 
thing  material,  the  old  traa^tqr  hkd  judged  better 
than  any  of  the  lata*  interpreters:  and,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  this  momentous  point,  I  have  given  a  speci- 
men of  his  wonderful  versatility  in  arguing.  That  I 
may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  must  at  the  same  time 
add,  that  he  does  not  carry  his  partiality  so  far,  as 
to  refuse  acknowledging,  in  the  Vulgate,  a  few  slips 
of  no.consequence,  and  no  wise  affecting  the  sense. 
To  have  acted  otherwise,  would  have  been  too  inar- 
tificial in  that  critic,  as  it  would  have  exposed  the 
great  object  of  his  treatise  too  much.  Some  conces- 
sions it  was  necessary  that  he  should  employ,  as  an 
expedient  for  gaining  the  acquiescence  of  his  readers 
in  points  incomparably  more  important. 

J  17.  I  SHALL  now  finish  what  I  have  to  remark 
upon  his  criticisms,  with  some  reflections  on  those 
words  which,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  both  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers,  he  considers  as  consecrated, 
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and  as  therefcre  entitled  to  be  preferred  to  other 
W(H^y  which  are  equally  significant,  but  have  not 
had  the  same  advantage  of  antiqui^,  and  theological 
use*  I  readily  admit  the  title  claimed  in  behalf  of 
such  words,  when  they  convey  exactly  the  idea  de- 
noted  by  the  original  terms,  and  are  neither  obscure 
nor  ambiguous :  nay,  I  do  not  object  even  to  their 
ambiguit}*,  when  the  same  ambiguity  is  in  the  original 
term.  And  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  utmost  which 
ought  to  be  either  demanded  on  one  side,  or  yielded 
on  the  other.  K,  on  account  of  the  usage  of  any  for- 
mer interpreter,  I  admit  words  which  convey  not  the 
same  idea  with  the  original,  or  which  convey  it  dark- 
ly, or  which  convey  also  other  ideas  that  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  true,  or  confounded  with  it ;  I  make  a 
sacrifice  of  the  truths  of  the  Spirit,  that  I  may  pay  a 
vain  compliment  to  antiquity,  in  adapting  its  phrase- 
ology, even  when  it  may  mislead.  That  the  words 
themselves  be  equally  plain  and  pertinent  with  any 
other  words  which  might  occur,  appears  to  me  so  rea- 
sonable  a  limitation  to  the  preference  granted  in  favour 
of  those  used  in  any  former  version,  that,  if  the  bare 
stating  of  the  matter,  as  is  done  above,  be  not  suffi- 
cient ;  I  do  not  know  any  topic  by  which  I  could 
convince  per&ons  who  are  of  a  difierent  opinion.  But, 
perhaps,  it  wiU  answer  better  to  descend  to  particulars. 
It  is  only  tiius  a  person  can  be  assured  of  making 
himself  thoroughly  understood. 

}  18.  SiiMON,  speaking  of  the  Lutheran  and  Port 
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Royal  versions,  says  ^®,  "  Neither  of  them  retains 
y  almost  any  thing  of  that  venerable  knd  quite  divine 
"  appearance  vi^hich  Scripture  has  in  the  original  1^- 
"  g;uages.  One  does  not  .find,  in  these  versions,  that 
"  simplicity  of  style  which  is  diffused  through  the 
"  writings  of  the  Apostles  and' Evangelists.  This 
i"  appears  from  the  first  words  of  the  translation  of 
**  Mons,  where  we  read.  La  genealogie  de  JesiU^ 
, "  Christ:  in  effect,  the  two  Latlh  words,  liber  gene' 
"  rationisj  answering  to  two  others  in  the  Greeks 
"  signify  genealogy •  But  an  interpreter,  who  chooses 
"  to  preserve  that  simple  air  which  the  sacred  books 
"  have  in  the  original  tongues,  will  rather  translate, 
"  simply,  the  book  of  the  generation.  He  wiU  remark, 
"  at  the  same  time,  on  the  margin,  that  in  the  style 
**  of  the  Bible,  one  calls  ^c^2,og  yevsae^g^  what  the 
"  Greeks  name  yayeaJloyta,  genealogy ;    that  the 

^  Les  uns  et  les  autres  ne  retiennent  presque  rien  de  cet  air 
venerable  et  tout  divin  que  I'Ecriture  a  dans  les  langues  origina. 
les.  On  n'y  trouve  point  cette  siroplicit6  de  stile  qui  est  repan- 
du6  dans  les  ecrits  des  Evangelistes  et  des  Ap6tres.— Cela  paroit 
des  les  premiers  mots  de  la  traduction  de  Mons,  oU  nous  lisons, 
la  genealogie  de  Jesus  Christ :  et  en  efFet  ces  deux  mots  Latins, 
liber  generationis^  qui  repondent  a  deux  autres  qui  sont  dans 
le  Grec,  signifient  genealogie*  Mais  un  interprete  qui  voudra 
consenrer  cet  air  simple  que  les  iivres  sacres  ont  dans  les  Ian. 
gues  originales,  aimera  mieux  traduire  simplement  le  livre  de 
la  generation.  II  remarquera  en  m^me  terns  a  la  marge,  que 
dans  le  stile  de  la  bible  on  appelle  /3ij6;^$  ytnTiOi^  ce  que  les 
Grecs  nomment  ymd?0yt»^  genealogie  ;  que  les  Apotres  out 
pris  cette  expression  de  la  version  Grecque  des  Septante,  qui 
ont  ainsi  interprets  le  sepherJoldoth  des  Ebreux.  Hist.  Crit. 
des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch,  xxxv. 
VOL,   II.  35 
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"  Apostles  have  adopted  this  expression  from  the 
"  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy,  who  have  thus  ex- 
"  pressed  the  sepher-toldoth  of  the  Hebrews.'^ 

Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  Simon  himself 
speaks  (^  it  as  unquestionable,  that  genealogie  ex- 
presses the  meaning.  But  he  objects,  that  it  is  not 
so  simple  an  expression  as  le  livre  de  la  generation^ 
If  lie  had  called  it  too  learned  a  term  for  ushering  in 
so  plain  a  narrative  as  the  Goi^l,  I  should  have, 
thought  the  objection  plausible.  But  when  he  speaks 
of  fdmplicity^  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  some  meaning 
to  that  word  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with*  I 
should  never  imagine,  that  of  different  ways  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea,  supposing  the  expressions  in 
other  respects  equal,  that  should  be  accounted  the 
least  simple,  which  is  in  the  fewest  words.  Or,  if 
the  phrase,  le  livre  de  la  generation^  do  not  derive  its 
superior  simplicity  from  its  being  more  complex ; 
does  it  derive  that  quality  from  its  being  more  ob- 
scure than  la  genealogie  ?  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  plainness,  rather  than  obscurity,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  simplicity.  And,  indeed,  the  chief  fault 
I  find  in  the  former  of  these  expressions,  is  its  ob- , 
scurity.  The  word  livre  is  here  used  in  a  sense  which 
it  never  has  in  French ;  as  much  may  be  said  of  the 
word  generation  :  and  consequently  the  phrase  does 
not  convey  intelligibly  the  idea  of  the  writer,  or,  in- 
deed, any  idea  whatever.  Our  authcn-'s  answer  to 
this  is :  *  Give  the  sense  on  the  margin  ;'  that  is,  in 
other  words,  give  the  etymology  of  the  phrase  in 
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the  te^ct,  and  th£  translation  in  die  %n^gln«     Is  'not 
this    the  venr  meAod  taken  by  Arias  Mbntanus, 
ivhom  bur  Critic  has,  nevertheless,  treated  very  con- 
temptuously ?  Is  ndt  diis  huntiftg  after  etymologicd 
significations,  the  very  Ajng  he  cqndenins'so  strongs 
ly  in  B^za,  and  some  other, modem  interpreters? 
And  where  is  the  difference,  whether  the  expression 
to  be  explained,  be  a  phrase  or  &  coilpound -word': 
foB  a  compound  word  is  ne  other  than  a  contracj^ 
phrase  ?.  Tf vaqpXoywx  is  but  two  words,^  yevaag  ^^og^ 
contracted  into  one.     This  our  author  admits  to  be 
•a  just  (and^  I  add,  a.  literal)  version  of  sepher'^tol^ 
dotH*  "J^ow,  if  the.  Evangelist  had  employed  this,  in* 
stead  of  /%^^os  ysvBmc^^  Simon  would  have  had 
the  same  reason  for  insisting  that  it  ought  to  be 
.rendered,  in  the  text,  h  parole  de  Ja, generation^ 
and  that  the  meaning  should  be  explained  in  the 
margin. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  this  way  of  interpreting,  by 
tracing  the  etymology,  is  proper,  because  sometimes 
it  conveys  the  sense  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  and 
with  as  much  brevity  as  the  language  admits :  but 
this  is  not  tjhe  case  always.  Every  body  will  allow, 
that  ^Ckr^ovoi  could  not  be  more  justly  rendered 
than  lovers  of  pleasure^  ot  4>t3lo3«oi,  than  kfvers  of 
God.  But  cvxo^vitai  is  much  better  translated 
false  accusers i  than  informers  concemmg  Jigs  ^  ^tilo- 
<To4>ot,  phUosophers,  than  lovers  of  wisdom.  The  apos^ 
tolical  admonition^',  "R^kets  iin  rt^  viiag  s^m   o 

«  Col.  ii.  8. 
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avXofoycyi^  Sui  ifyig  ^/lo(ro^fa$,  is  certamliy  better 
rendered,  Beware  lest  any  man  seduce  you  through 
philosophy^  than,  Beware  lest  My  man  carry  you  joff 
a  prey,  through  the  love  of  wisdom ;  which,  though 
ittraces  the  letter,  does  not  give  the  sense.  Yet,  in 
these  cases,  the  terms.niay.be  pertinently  explained 
in  the  mai^,  as  well  as  .in  that  mentioned  by  the 
critic.  Now,  to  quatify  one  for  the  office  of  inter- 
prcter,  it  is  requisite  diat  he  be  capable  of  giving 
the  received  use  .of  the  phrases,  as  well  as  of  the 
compound  words,  and  of  the  compound  words,  as 
well  as  of  the  simple  words. 

There  are  cases  in  which  I  have  acknowledged, 
that  recourse  to  the  margin  is  necessary ;  but  such 
cases  are  totally  different  from  the  present,  as  will 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one  who  has  attend- 
ed to  what  has  been  said  **,  on  that  subject.  Bujt  the 
method,  so  often  recommended  by  Simon,  is,  in  my  , 
apprehension,  the  most  bungling  imaginable.  It  is 
unnaturally  to  disjoin  two  essential  parts  of  the  trans- 
lator's business,  the  interpretation  of  words,  and  the 
interpretation  of  idioms,  or  phrases,  allotting  the 
text,  or  body  of  the  boo!:,  for  the  one,  and  reserv- 
ing  the  margin  for  the  other.  In  consequence  of 
which,  the  text  will  be  often  no  better  than  a  coK 
lection  of  riddles,  or  what  is  worse,  a  jargcMi  of 
unmeaning,  words  ;  whilst  that  which  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  interpretation,  will  be  found  in  the  mar- 
gin.     This  naturally  suggests  a  query,   Whether 

«  Diss.  II.  Part  I.  §  5.     Diss,  VIII.  throughout. 
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ithe  text  might  not  as  well  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
getho* ;  as  it  would  only  serve  to  interrupt  a  rea- 
der^s  progress,  distract  his  attention,  and  divide  his 
thoughts?  To  this  let  me  add  another  queiy,  Whe-^ 
ther  there  be  any  thing  in  the  translations  of  Aquila, 
Malvenda,  Arias  Montanus,  Pagnin,  and  Beza  (for 
they  all  incur  this  stigma  from  our  author,  when 
they  translate  more  literally  than  the  Vulgate,)  which 
better  deserves  the  denomination  of  a  school-boy's 
*  version,  than  that  which  the  author,  in  this  place,  so 
strongly  patronizes  ? 

$   19.  I  OBSERVED,  that  compound  words  are 
nearly  on  the  same  footing  with  such  phrases  as 
^i^^og  ysveaeog.     This  holds  more  manifesdy  in 
Hebrew,  where  the  nouns  which  are  said,  by  their 
grammarians,  to  be  m  statu  constructor  are,  in  ef- 
^  feet,  compound  terms*    To  combine  them  the  more 
easily,  a  change  is,  in  certdn  c^es,  made  on  the 
letters  of  the  word  which  we  should  call  the  govern- 
ing word;  and  when  there  is  no  change  in  die  let* 
ters,  there  is  often,  by  the  Masoretic  reading,  a 
change  in  the  vowel-points  to  facilitate  the  pronun- 
ciation of  them  as  one  word.     In  this  way,  sepher- 
toldoth  is  as  truly  one  compound  word  in  Hebrew, 
as  yevBaXoyia  is  in  Greek,  and  of  the  same  significa- 
tion.    There  is  a  similar  idiom  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, for  supplying  names,  by  what  may  be  termed, 
indifferently,  phrases,  or  compound  nouns.     Such 
are,  gens  cParmeSi  j^t  (TeaUy  aide  de  camp.     We 
should  think  a  translator  had  much  of  the  xaxo^ri^ui^ 
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the  vicious  affectation  so  oft  above  mentioned,  vHxi 
AsnM  render  them  into  English,  people  of  arms,  , 
east  of  xvateTy  help  of  field.  Another  evidence  iba% 
this  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  cctoiposition 
in  Ifebrew,  b  that,  when  there  is  occasion  for  the 
affix  pronouns,  though  their  connection  be  in  strict- 
ness with  the  first  of  the  two  terms,  they  are  annex- 
ed to  the  second,  which  would  be  utterly  repugnant 
to  their  syntax,  if  both  were  not  considered  as  mak- 
ing but  one  W(»xl,  and,  consequendy,  as  not  admit- 
ting the  insertion  of  a  pronoun  between  thefii.  Thus, 
what  is  rendered  ^,  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols 
of  gold;  if  the  two  noims  in  each  phrase  were  not 
conceived  as  combined  into  one  compound  term, 
ought  to  be  translated,  idols  of  his  silver,  and  tdols 
of  his  gold,  1SD3  ♦S^^N  HK  lim  ^hhn  HKI,  which 
is  not  according  to  the  genius  erf  that  language,  for 
tlie  affix  pronouns  are  never  transposed* 

But  when  the  words  are  considered  in  this  (which 
I  think  is  the  true)  light,  as  one  compound  name, 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  rendering  them  as  our 
interpreters  have  done,  that  there  would  be  to  ren- 
der V?  ^Xav^pcjTtuft  avftHj  his  lave  to  men,  and  not 
lave  to  his  men.  In  the  same  manner,  ♦Jjnf]  t2Vf 
shem  kodshi,  is  my  holy  name,  ♦g^lp  ^H  har  kodshi, 
my  holy  mountainy  and  ♦B^lp  |018^  ^men  kodshi, 
my  holy  oil.  These,  if  we  should  follow  the  letter  in 
translating  them,  or,  which  is  the  same  thkig,  trace 
the  form  of  the  <:omposition,  must  be,  the  name  of 

'  ^5  Isaiah,  ii.  20. 
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my  hoHnesSj  the  mountain  of  my  holiness^  and  the  oil 
of  my  holiness.     In  translating  ♦p'lX  "^Tw^^  elohe 
tsidkiy  rendered,  in  the  common  version,  0  God  of 
my  righteousness^  I  see.no  occasion,  with  Dr.  Taylor, 
to  make  a  stretch  to  find  a  meaning  to  the  word  an« 
swering  to  righteousness;   the  word,   agyeeably  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom  above  exemplifi^^*  ^^  ihex^  noia- 
nifestly.  the  force  of  an  epithet,  and-  the  expression 
Implies  no  more  than  my  righteous  God.    In  this 
way  •TE^lp  Oj?  ^  gham  kodshecha  (which  is  exactly 
similar),  trandated  in  tihe  English  Bible,  after  Tr^- 
mellius,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  Arias,  the  people 
of  thy  holiness^  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  and  by 
Houbigaiit,  populum  sanctum  tuum^thy  holy  people^ 
and  to  the  same  purpose  by  Castalio  and  the  trans- 
lator of  Zuric.     This  very  thing,  therefore,  that  the 
Seventy  did  not  Tender  sepher-toldoth^  yBveaXayux^ 
to  which  it  literally,  and  in  signification,  answers,  but 
^$S7^  ytvBCBQq^  is  an  example  of  that  nam^C'^^Mt^ 
of  which  Xerom  justly  accuses  them,  arid  which  Si- 
mon never  fails  to  censure  with  severity,  in  every 
translation  where  he  finds  it,  except  the  .Vulgate.  As 
this  phrase,  however,  in  consequence  of  its  intro- 
duction by  these  interpreters,-  obtained  a  currency 
among  the  Hellenist  Jews,  and  was  quite  intelligible 
to  them,  being  in  the  national  idiom,  it  was  proper  in 
the  Evangelist,  or  his  translator,  to  adopt  it.     The 
case  was  totally  difierent  with  those  for  whom  the  La- 
tin version  was  made,  whose  i^om  the  words  liber 

**  Psalm  IT.  1 ,  «  Tsaiah,  UHi.  18. 
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generationisj  did  not  suit,  and  to  whose  ears  they  ccxi-  ' 
veyed  only  unmeaning  sounds. 

i  20.  I  HAVE  never  seen  Mr.  Simon's  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate, 
but  I  have  an  English  version  of  his  version,  by  Wil- 
liam Webster,  curate  of  St*  Dunstan's  in  the  West. 
The  English  translator  professes,  in  his  dedication^ 
to  hav^  translated  literally  from  the  French.  'Ytf 
Matthew's  Gospel  b^ins  in  this  manner :  Thegene-^ 
ahgy  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  Mr.  Webster  has  taken  the 
freedom  to  alter  Simon's  phrase,  he  has  acted  very 
strangely,  as  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  imagination 
to  conceive  a  good  reason  for  turning  that  work 
(which  is  itself  but  a  translation  of  a  translation)  in- 
to  English ;  unless  to  show,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that 
eminent  critic's  manner  of  applying  his  own  rules, 
and  to  let  us  into  his  notions  of  die  proper  method  of 
translating  holy  writ.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
Simon  has  actually  rendered  it  in  French,  La  genea- 
logic  J  it  is  no  less  strange  that,  without  assigning  a 
reason  for  his  change  of  opinion,  or  so  much  as  men- 
tioning, in  the  preface,  or  in  a  note,  that  he  had 
changed  it,  he  should  employ  an  expression  which 
he  had,  in  a  work  of  high  reputation,  censured  with 
so  much  severity  in  another**. 

^  I  have,  since  these  Dissertations  were  finished,  been  for- 
tanate  enough  to  procure  a  copy  of  Simon's  French  transla. 
lion  of  the  New  Testament ;    from  which  I  find  that  his  Eng. 
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i  21.  Now  if»  fFom  what  has  been  said,  it  be 
evident,  that  his  own  piindiples,  explidtly  declared 
in  numberless  parts  of  his  book,  as  well  as  right  rea- 
son, condemn  the  servile  method  of  tracing  etymolo- 
gies in  words  or  phrases  (for  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  cases),  to  the  manifest  injury  of  per- 
spicuity,  and,  consequently,  of  die  sense ;  I  know 
no  tolerable  plea  which  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
such  phrases,  unless  that  to  which  he  often  recurs  in 
other  cases,  jconsecration  by. long  use.  "Why,"  he 
asks  *\  speaking  of  the  Port  R(^al  translation,  "  have 
^'  they  banished  jrom  this  version  many  words  which 

lish  translator  has  not  misrepresented  him*  Witlioat  Any 
apology  either  in  the  preface  or  in  the  notes,  he  adopts  the 
Tery  expression  which  he  had  in  so-decisive  a  manner  condemn, 
ed  in  the  Oentlemen  of , Port  Royal.  Nay,  so  Httle  does  he 
value  the  rule  which  he  had  so  often  prescribed  to  others,  to 
give  a  literal  version  in  the  t&ni^  and  the  meaning  in  the  mar- 
gin, that  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  present,  he  reverses  it ;  he 
gives  the  meaning  in  the  text,  and  the  literal  version  in  the 
margin.  I  think  that,  in  so  doing,  he  judges  much  better ; 
but,  if  farther  experience  produced  this  alteration  in  his  senti. 
ments,  it  is  strange  that  he  seems  never  to  have  reflected  that 
he  owed  to  the  public  some  account  of  so  glaring  an  inconsis. 
tency  in  his  conduct ;  and  to  those  translators  whose  judgment 
he  had  treated  with  so  little  ceremony,  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  error.  Simon^s  translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  one, 
but  it  wiir^bt  be^r  to  be  examined  by  his  own  rules  and 
maxims. 

^  Pourquoi  a.t.on  banni  plusieurs  mots  qu'un  long  usage 

a  autoriz6s,  et  qui  ont  ^te,  pour  ainsi  dire,  canonists  dans  les 

'  eglises  d'Occident  ?   Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch. 

XXXV. 

VOL.   II.  36 
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^^  long  use  has  authcMised,  and  which  have  been,  so 
♦*  to  speak,  canonized  in  the  Western  churchea  ?'' 
He  doe9  not,  ifideed,  plead  this  in  defence  of  the 
words  liber  generationisj  though,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  plausible  argument  he  had  to  oiFer,  But,  as 
it  is  a  principal  topic  with  him,  to  which  he  often 
finds  it  necessary  to  recur,  it  will  require  a  more  par- 
ticular examination* 

}  22.  "Where  we.  have,  in  the  Greek,''  says 
he  *•,  *•  eva/yyeXt^ovrm^  and  in  the  Vulgate  evange* 
**  lizantur,  Erasmus  has  translated,  "  Latum  evan- 
"  gelii  accipiunt  nuntium.  He  explains,  by  several 
^*  words,  what  might  have  been  rendered  by  one 
**  only,  which  is  not,  indeed,  Latin,  but,  as  the, 
"  learned  John  Bois  remarks,  it  is  ancient,  and  is, 
"  besides,  as  current  as  several  other  words  whiph 
*^  ecclesiastic  use  has  rendered  familiar.  He  adds,, 
<*  in  the  same  place,  that  he  is  not  shocked  with 
"  this  expression  in  our  Vulgate,  qui  non  fuerit 
"  scandalizatuSi  because  he  is  for  allowing  the  Gos- 
"  pel  to  sp^ak  after  its  own  manner.  Erasmus  has 
<«  translated,  Quisquis  non  fuerit  affensuSf  which  is 
"  better  Latin,"  In  regard  to  the  last  ex|«essioni 
he  has  a  similar  remark  in  his  critique  on  the  version 

**  Ou  il  y  a  dans  le  Grec  (Mat.  xi.  b,)  tvmyysXt!^6rr»:^  ct 
dans  la  Vulgate  etangelizantur^  Erasroe  a  traduit  Iwtum  Evan, 
gelii  accipiunt  nuntium,  II  iexplique  par  plusieurs  mots  ce  quV 
U  pouvoit  rendrc  par  un  seul,  qui  n'est  pas  i  la  verity  Ijatin, 
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of  Mens.  "  These  words,"  says  he  *^,  "  Si  ocu- 
"  lus  tuns  dexter  scandalizat  te^  the  Gentlemen  of 
"  Port  Royal  have  translated,  Si  votre  ceil  droit  vous 
**  est  un  siifet  de  scandale  et  de  chute.  They  say 
"  that  the  woi:d  scandaley  by  itself,  conveys  com- 
"  monly  another  idea,  denoting  that  which  diocks 
"  us,  not  that  which  makes  us'  fall.  But  St,  Jerom, 
"  whom  they  pretend  to  imitate,  was  not  so  deli- 
**^  cate.  We  should  not,  however,  have  found  fault 
**  with  their  explaining  the  word  scandale y^csxiAaly 
"  by  the  word  chute^  fall:  but  this  explanation  ought 
"  to  have  been  in  the  margin,  rather  than  in  the  text 
**  of  the  version." 

5  23.  As  to  what  regards  the  proper  version  of 

mats,  comme  le  docte  Jean  Bois  a  remarqu6,  il  est  ancien,  et  il 
est  aussi  bien  de  mise  que  plusieurs  autres  mots  auxquels  I'usage 
de  I'eglise  a  donn6  cours.  II  ajoute  au  m^me  endroit,  qu'il 
n'est  point  choqu6  de  cette  expression  qui  est  dans  notr^  Vul. 
gate,  qui  nonfuerii  scandaiizatus^  parce  qu'il  sou£fre  volontiers 
que  I'Evangiie  parle  a  sa  maniere.  Erasme  a  traduit,  quisquis 
non  fuerit  offensus ;  ce  qui  est  plus  Latin.  Hist,  Grit  des 
Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  xxii. 

^*  Ces  paroles  (Mat.  v.  29.),  ^i  oculus  iuus  dexter  scanda^ 
Itzat  tCj  Messieurs  de  Port  Royale  ont  traduit  par  celles^ci, 
Si  votre  ceil  droit  vous  est  un  sujet  de  scandale  et  de  chute,  lis 
disent  que  le  mot  de  scandale  tout  seul  donne  d'ordinaire  une 
autre  idee^  et  qu'ils  se  prend  pour  ce  qui  nous  fait  choque,  et 
Qon  pas  pour  ce  qui  nous  fait  tomber.  Mais  St.  Jerdme  qu'ils 
pretendent  imiter,  n'a  point  eu  cette  delicatesse.  On  ne  trouve 
pas  neanmoins  mauvais  qu'ils  ayent  explique  le  mot  de  scandale 
par  celui  de  chute :  mais  cette  expliication  deyoit  pldtot  ^tre  a 
la  marge,  que  dans  le  texte  de  la  rersion.  Hist.  Grit  d^s  Ver. 
sions  du  N.  T.  ch.  xxxv. 
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the  wonis  eva^BXi^a  and  BVouyye^MPj  I  have  explain-' 
ed  myself  fiilly  in  some  former  dissertations  *,  and 
shall  only  add  here  a  few  things  su^ested  by  the  re- 
marks above  quoted*  First,  then,  Mr.  Simcm  con- 
demns it  much  in  a  translate^',  to  explain,  by  seve- 
fal  word^,  what  mi^t  have  been  rendered  by  one 
only.  I  condemn  it  no  less  than  he.  But,  by  die 
examples  produced,  one  would  conclude  that  he  had 
me^it,  not  what  might  havt  beerij  but  what  cmJd 
not  have  beettj  rendered  by  one  only ;  for  evangelic 
zantur  is  not  a  version  of  fwxyyfXc^oi^at,  nor  scan- 
dalizatus  fuerit  of  atxivlahc'^ri.  This  is  merely  to 
give  the  Greek  words  something  of  a  Latin  form, 
and  so  evade  translating  them  altogether.  A  version 
composed  on  this  plan,  if,  without  absultlity,  we 
could  call  it  a  version,  would  be  completely  barba- 
rous and  unintelligible.  There  are  a  very  few  cases 
wherein  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  original  term. 
These  I  have  described  already  *\  But  neither  of 
•  the  words  now  mentioned  falls  under  the  description. 
And  common  sense  is  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  when 
a  word  cannot  be  translated  intelligibly  by  one  word 
only,  the  interpreter  ought  to  employ  more.  Verba 
ponderanda  sunt,  says  Houbigant®,  non  numeranda- 
— Neque  enim  fieri  potest^  ut  duarum  linguarum  pa- 
ria  semper  verba  paribus  respondeant. 

Secondly,  That  a  word  is  familiar  to  us,  is  no 
evidence  that  we  understand  it,  though  this  circum- 

"  Diss.  V.  Part  H.  Diss.  VI.  Part  V. 

^^  Diss.  VIII.  passim.  «  Proleg.  Cap.  V.  Art.  IIL 
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Stance,  its  familiarity,  often  prevents  our,  discovering 
that  we  do  not  understand  it. 

Thirdly,  Ecplesiastical  use  is  no  security  that  the 
word,  though  it  be  understood,  conveys  to  us  the 
same  idea  which  the  original  term  did  to  those  to 
whom  the  gospels  were  first  promulgated  In  a  for- 
mer  Dissertation'^,  the  fullest  evidence  has  been 
given  that,  in  regard  to  several  words,  the  meanii^ 
which  has  been  long  established  by  ecclesiastic. use, 
is  very  different  fiiom  that  which  they  have  in  the 
writmgs  of  the  New  Testament. 

Fourthly,  That  to  render  the  plain  Greek  words 
Cnavia^c^  and  svayyeXi^c^  into  Latin,  by  the  words 
wandalizo  and  eoangelizo^  which  are  not  Latin  words, 
is  so  far  from  allowing  the  Gospel  to  speak  after  its 
own  manner  (as  Bois  calls  it),  that  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, giving  it  a  manner  of  speaking  the  most  diffe- 
rent from  its  own  that  can  be  imagined.  This  I  in- 
tend soon  to  evince,  even  from  Simon  himself,  though, 
in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  sentiment  of  the  English  critic. 

Lastly,  The  argument  implied  in  the  remark,  that 
Jerom  had  not  so  much  delicacy  as  die  translators  of 
Port  Royal,  because  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
the  word  scandalizo^  though  not  Latin,  in  his  Latin 
version,  admits  a  twofold  answer.  The  first  is,  Je- 
rom did  wrong  in  so  doing.  Simon  acknowledges 
that  he  was  neither  infallible  nor  inspired;  he  ac- 
knowled^s,  further,  that  he  might,  and,  in  a  few 

^  Diss.  IX, 
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instdncesy  did,  mistake,  and  is,  by  consequence,  not 
implicitly  to  be  followed.  "  It  lyould  be  wrong,'* 
says  the  critic,  in  a  passage  fonneriy  quoted,  "  to 
«  imitate  the  faults  of  St  Jcrom,  and  to  pay  greater 
"  deference  to  hb  authority  than  to  the  truth/^ 
The  second  answer  is,  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel* 
Scandalum  was  not  a  Latin  word ;  consequently,  to 
those  who  understood  no  Greek,  it  was  obscure,  or, 
if  you  will,  unintelligible.  This  is  the  worst  that 
could  be  said.  Jerom,  or  whoever  first  introduced 
it  into  the  Latin  version,  had  it  in  his  power  to  as- 
sign it,  in  a  note,  what  sense  he  pleased*  But  scan- 
dale  was  a  French  word  before  the  translators  of 
Mons  had  a  being ;  and  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  divert  it  from  the  meaning  which  general  use  had 
given  it  long  before.  Now,  as  they  justly  observe, 
in  their  own  vindication,  the  import  of  the  French 
word  did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  original ;  they 
were,  therefore,  by  all  the  rules  of  interpretation, 
obliged  to  adopt  another.  J^rom,  by  ailopting  the 
word  scandalum  J  darkened  the  meaning ;  they,  by 
using  the  wprd  scandale,  would  have  given  a  felsc 
meaning.  Their  only  fault,  in  my  opinion,  was  their 
admitting  an  improper  word  into  their  version,  even 
though  coupled  with  another  which  expresses  the 
sense. 

}  24.  But,  as  our  author  frequently  recurs  to 
this  topic,  the  consecration  of  such  words  by  long 
use,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  more  narrowly. 
Some  have  gone  further,  on  this  article,  than  ourau- 
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thor  b  wilUng  to  justify.  "  Sutor,"  says  hc*% 
^^  pretended,  that  it  was  not  more  allowable  to  make 
^  ^*  new  translations  of  Hie  Bible,  than  to  change  the 
**  style  of  Cicero  into  another,  Nonne  injuriam 
^^/aceret  TulHo,  qui  ejus  stylum  immutare  veilet  ? 
"  But,  by  the  leave  of  this  Parisian  theolo^st,'*  says 
Simon,  ^^  there  is  a  great  di&rence  between  refohning 
the  style  of  a  book,  and  making  a  version  of  that 
book.  One  may  make  a  translation  of  the  New 
^V  Testament  from  the  Greek,  or  from  the  Latin, 
**  without  making  any  change  on  that  Greek  or  that 
"  Latin."  The  justness  of  this  sentiment  is  self- 
evident  ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  fiom  it, 
that  if  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  version  convey 
the  same  ideas  and  thoughts  to  the  readers,  which 
those  of  the  original  convey,  it  is  a  just  translation, 
whatever  conformity  or  disconformity  in  sound  and 
etymology  there  may  be  between  its  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original,  or 
of  other  translations. 

Of  this  Simon  appears,  on  several  occasions,  to 
be  perfectly  sensible,  insom)ju^  that  he  has,  on  this 

^  Sutor  prietendoit  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  plus  permis  de  faire  de 
nouTelles  traductions  de  la  Bible,  que  de  changer  le  stile  de 
Ciceron  ed  an  autre.  Nonne  injuriam  fcbceret  Tullio  qui  eju$ 
MttiJ>um  immutare  veilet  ?  Mais  n'en  d6plaise  a  ce  theologien 
de  Paris,  il  y  a  bien  de  la  difference  entre  reformer  le  stile 
d*un  lirre,  et  faire  une  version  de  ce  m^me  liTre,  On  peut  faire 
line  traduction  de  Nouveau  Testament  sur  le  Grec,  ou  sur  le 
Latin,  sans  toucher  a  ce  Grec,  ni  a  ce  Latin.  Hist.  Crit.  des  * 
Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  xxi. 
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very  article,  taken  up  the  defiance  oi  Castalio  against 
Beza,  who  had  attached,  with  much  acrimony,  the 
innovations  of  the  former,  in  point  of  language.  ^^  It 
^'  is  not,  as  Beza  veiy  well  said,"  (I  quote  Beza  here 
as  quoted  by  Simon '%  ^^  so  much  my  opinion  as 
(<  that  of  the  ablest  ecclesiastic  writers,  who,  when 
^^  they  discourse  with  the  greatest  elegance  con- 
<*  ceming  sacred  things,  make  no  alteration  on  the 
"  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  quote."  Though 
this  verdict  of  Beza  is  introduced  with  manifest 
approbation,  ditM  fort  bien^  and  thou^,  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  he  adds,  that  both  Beza  and  Cas- 
talio have  taken,  in  this  respect,  unpardonable  li- 
berties, yet  it  is  very  soon  followed  by  such  a  cen- 
sure  as,  in  my  opinion,  invalidates  the  whole^ 
**  There  is,  nevertheless,"  says  he*,  *<some  ex- 

"  Ce  n'est  pas,  dit  il  fort  bieo,  iant  mon  sentiment,  que 
celui  des  plus  habiles  ecriTains  ecclesiastiques,  lesquels,  quand 
meme  ils  parlent  arec  le  plus  de  politesse  des  choses  sacrees, 
ne  changent  rien  dans  les  passages  de  I'Ecriture  qu'ils  citent 
Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  T.  ch.  xxiv. 

'^  It  y  a  neanmoins  de  I'ffiiaggeration  dans  ce  reprodie.  Car 
il  n'est  ici  question  que  de  It  Tersion  des  livres  sacr6s,  et  non 
pas  de  Poriginal :  et  ainsi  I'on  ne  peut  pas  objecter  a  Castalio, 
comme  fait  Beze,  d^aToir  change  les  paroles  du  Saint  Esprit, 
ou,  comme  il  parle,  divindm  Ulam  tSpiritHs  Sancti^loquentiam^ 
II  est  certain  que  le  Saint  Esprit,  pour  me  servir  des  termes 
des  ministres  de  Greneve,  n'a  point  parl6  Latin.  C'est  pour, 
quoi  Castalt*  a  p<i  mettre  dans  sa  traduction  Latine  lotto  etge^ 
nii  au  lieu  de  baptisma  et  angeliy  sans  rien  changer  pour  cela 
dans  les  expressions  du  Saint  Esprit.  Hist  Crit.  des  Versions 
duN.T.4Jh.  xxiv. 
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*^  agpgeration  in  this  reproac^i*  For  the  question  here 
^^  is  about  the  version  ^of  the  sacred  hooks^  and  not 
^^ about  the  original;  so  €hat  one  cannot  object  to 
^^  Castalio,  as  Beza  does,  his.  having  changed  the 
"  words  of  tiiie  H(dy^  Spirit,  or,  as  he  e^presaies  it, 
^^divinam  iliam  Spiritu^  Sancti  ehqumtiam*  fit 
**  is  certain,  to  adopt  the  style  of  the  ministers  of 
**  Geneva,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  speak-  La- 
"  tin.  Wherefore,  Gastalio  might  well  put,  in  his 
*^  Latin  translation,  lotto  and  genii^  instead  of  bap^ 
*^  tisma  and  angelic  without  changing  aught  in  the 
"  expressions  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  moderation 
and  justness  of  his  sentiments  here,  do  not  well  ac« 
cord,  either  with  the  high  claims  which,  in  favour 
of  ecclesiastic  terms,  he  makes  to  consecr^ion,  ca- 
nonization, &c.  or  with  the  accusations  bipught,  on 
this  very  article,  against  Erasmus  and  ethers. 

Whecein  does  the  e?:prpssion  of  Theodore  B^a, 
in  calling  those  ancient  wonds  and  phrases  of  the 
Vulgate,  divinam  illam  Spiritus  Sancti  eloquentiam^ 
differ,  in  import,  from  that  given  by  Jdbn  Bpis,  who 
^s,  in  referencje  to  diem,  Libenter  audio  ScriptU" 
ram  suo  quid^mmodoj  mpque  velut  idio^ate  hqum- 
iem  ?  May  it  not  be  replied,  just  as  pertiiiently  to 
Bois  as  to  Beea.:  ^^  The  question  here,  is  ^bout  the 
*'  vei^ion  of  the  sacred  books,  and  not  about  the 
"  CHiginal.  It  is  certain,  that  as  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
**  not  speak  Latin,  the  Scriptures  wqre  not  written 
**  in  that  language."  Their  phmses  and  idioms, 
therefcM^,  are  not  concerned  in  flie  dispute ;  for,  if 
those  expressions,  Concerning  which  we  are  now  in- 
VOL.  II.  37 
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quiring,  be  not  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
Simon  himself  maintains  that  they  are  not ;  neither 
are  they  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the 
same  sentiment,  with  an  inconsiderable  di&rence  in 
the  expression,  is  quoted  by  our  author,  with  high 
approbation  from  the  cancm  of  Ely,  as  wordiy  of  be- 
ing turned  into  a  general  rule  %  and  with  no  little 
censure  from  the  minister  of  Geneva.  , 

i  25. 1  HAVE  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
obscurity  of  such  terms,  and  I  have  shown  **  the  im- 
|Htjpriety  of  several  of  them,  as  conveying  ideas  very 
different  from  those  conveyed  by  the  words  of  tte 
original,  rightly  understood :  and  though  this  alone  , 
would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  setting  them  aside, 
sufficient,  I  mean,  to  any  person  who  ma^LCs  more 
account  of  obtaining  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  than 
of  acquiring  the  dialect  of  uninspired  interpreters ; 
the  very  reason  foe  which  the  use  of  them  is  so 
strenuously  urged  by  Simon  and  others,  appears  to 
me  a  very  weighty  reason  against  employing  them. 
They  are,  say  these  critics,  consecrated  words ;  that 
is,  in  plain  language,  they  are,  by  the  use  of  eccle- 
siastic  writers,  become  a  sort  of  technical  terms  in 
theology.  This  is  really  the  fact.  Accordingly, 
those  words  hardly  enter  into  common;  use  at  all. 
They  are  appropriated  as  terms  of  art,  which  have 

^  Cette  reflexion  doit  serrir  de  regie  pour  une  iadnite  d'- 

endroits  da  Nouveau  Testament,  ou  les  nouyeaux  traductears 

ont  affects  de  s'eloigner  de  L'ancienne  edition  Latine.     Ibid. 

eh.  xxii:       -      '     . 

«  Diss.  IX.  thrjonghout*     . 
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no  relation  to  the  ordinary  comtnerce  of  Kfe.    Now, 
nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  character  of 
the  diction  employed  by  the  sacred  writers ;   there 
being,  itj  their  language,  nothing  to  which  we  dan 
apply  the  words  scholastic  or  technical.    On  the  con; 
trary ,  the  inspired  penmen  always  adopted  such  terxQs    . 
as  were,  on  the  most  common  occurrences,  in  fa- 
miliar use  with  their  readers.     When  the  Evangelist     ' 
tells  us,  in  Greek  *%  that  the  angel  said  to  the  shep^ 
herds,  EuayyeXe^of/at   'vpiv^  he  represents  him  as 
speaking  in  as  plain  terms  to  all  who  understood 
Greek,  as  one  who  says  in  English,  I  bring  you  good 
n}?wsy  speaks  to  those  who  understand  English.   But 
will  it  be  said  that  the  Latin  interpreter  spoke. as* 
plainly  to  every  reader  of  Latin,  when  he  said  .J^z^^i^- 
^elizo  vobis  ?  Or  does  that  deserve  to  be  called  a  ver- 
sion, which  conveys  neither  the  matter,  nor  the  man- 
ner, of  the  author  ?  Not  the  matter,  because  an  uniu'* 
telligible  word  conveys  no  meaning ;  not  the  manner, 
because  what  the  author  said  simply  and  familiarly^, 
the  translator  says  scholastically  and  pedantically. 
Of  this,  however,  I  do  not  aqQuse  Jerom.  The  phrase 
in  qiie^ion  was,  doubtless,  one  of  those  which  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  meddle  with. 

,  V  §  26.  Nor  will  their  method  of  obviating  all  diffi. 
culties,  by  means  of  the  margin,  ever  satisfy  a  rea- 
sonable person.  Is  it  proper,  in  translating  an  author, 
tp  make  a  piece  of  patchwork  of  the  version,  by  trans- 

^  Luke  ii.  10. 
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ktiftg  one  word,  and  mis-translating,  or  leaving  un- 
translated,  another,  with  perpetual  references  to  the 
margin,  for  correcting  the  blunders  intentionally  com* 
mitted  in  the  text  ?  And  if  former  translators  have, 
from  superstition,  from  excessive  deferehce  to  theiip 
predecess(K^,  from  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  from  any 
other  motive,  been  induced  to  adopt  so  absurd  a 
method,  shall  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  imitate 
them  ?  Some  seem  strangely  to  imagii^,  that  to  have, 
in  the  translation  j  as  many  as  possible  of  the  articulate 
sounds,  the  letters  and  syllables  of  the  original^  is  to 
be  rtry  literal,  and,  consequently,  very  close.  If 
any  choose  to  call  this  literal,  I  ^ould  think  it  idle 
to  dispute  witli  him  about  the  word ;  but  I  could  not 
help  observing  that,  m  this  way,  a  version  may  be 
very  literal,  and  perfectly  foreign  from  the  purpose. 
Nobody  will  question  that  the  English  Vfoid, pharmacy 
is  immediately  derived  from  the  Greek  ^opftox^to, 
of  which  it  retains  almost  all  the  letters.  Ought  we, 
for  that  reason,  to  render  the  Greek  woid  ^opftax^ ia> 
pharmacy^  in  the  catalogue  the  aposde  has  given  us 
of  the  works  of  the  flesh  '^  ?  Must  we  render  na^ 
livafioi  ""^ paroxysm,  and  nopo^a  ^paradoxes  ?  Idiot 
is,  by  this  rule,  a  literal  version  of  tih^  Greek  ihjuftrti. 
But  an  interpreter  would  be  thought  not  much  above 
thatcharacter,  who  should  render  it  so,  in  several  places 
of  Scripture  ".     Yet  if  this  be  not  exhibiting  what 

^  Gal.  ▼.  19,  20j  21.  «  Acts,  xt.  39.         «  Luke,  ▼.  26. 

«  Acts,  ir.  13.     1  Oor.  xiv.  16.  23,,  24.     2  Cor.  xi.  6. 
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Beza  denominates  divinam  iUam  Spiritus  sancti  elo* 
fuentiam:  or  what  Bois,  with  no  better  reason,  calls 
Scripturam  suo  guidem  modoy  suoque  velut  tdiomate 
hquenteniy  it  will  not  be  easy  to  assign  an  intelligible 
meaning  to  these  phrases. 

But,  if  such  be  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  elp- 
quence  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  idiom  of  Scripture,, 
it  will  naturally  occur  to  ask.  Why  have  we  so  little, 
€ven  in  the  Vulgate,  of  this  divine  eloquence  ?  Why 
do  we  so  seldom  hear  the  Scripture,  even  there,  speak 
in  its  own  way,  and  in  its  native  idiom  ?  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  mutilate  all,  or  most  of  the  Greek 
words,  forming  them  in  the  same  manner  as  evan- 
gelizatus  and  scandalizatus  are  formed,  and  so  to 
turn  the  whole  into  a  gibberish,  that  would  have  been 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  though  it  might  have  had 
something  of  the  !uticulation  of  the  one  language, 
and  of  the  structure  of  the  other.  But  it  is  an  abuse 
of  speech,  to  call  a  jargon  of  words,  wherein  we  have 
nothing  but  a  resemblance  in  sound,  without  sense, 
the  eloquence  of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  or  the  idiom  of  the 
Scriptures. 

It  is  sometimes  made  the  pretence  for  relying 
the  original  word,  that  it  has  different  significations, 
and,  theref(»e,  an  interpreter,  by  preferring  <Mie  of 
these,  is  in  danger  of  hurting  the  sense.  Thus,  the 
Rhemish  translators,  who  render  oMitW  na^xXifVw 
ioaeiviuv^^  He  vntt  give  you  another  paraclete^ 
subjoin  this  note :  '^  Para^ktey  by  interpretation,  is 
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"  eitber  a  comforter,  or  an  advocate ;  and,  therefore, 
*•*  to  translate  it  by  any  one  of  them  only,  is,  perhaps^ 
*'  to  abridge  the  sense  of  this  place :"  to  which  Fulke, 
who  publishes  their  New  Testament  along  with  the 
then  common  version,  answers  very  pertinently,  in 
the  note  immediately  following  :  "  If  you  will  not 
"  translate  any  words  that  have  diverse  significaticMis, 
"  you  must  leave  five  hundred  mcMie  untranslated 
"  than  you  have  dcme."  But  there  is  not  even  this 
poor  pretence  for  all  the  consecrated  barbarisms. 
The  verb  evauyyeXi^oiiw,  never  occurs  in  the  Gospels 
in  any  sense  but  one,  a  sense  easily  expressed  in  the 
language  of  every  people. 

§  27.   It  may  be  replied,  ^  If  you  will  not  ad- 

*  mit  with  Beza,  that  this  mode  of  writing  is  the 

*  eloquence  of  the  Spirit,  or  with*  Bois,  that  it  is  the 

*  idiom  of  Scripture,  you  must  at  least  allow,  with 

*  Melancthon,  that  it  is  the  language  and  style  of  the 

*  church :  Nos  loquamur  cum  ecclesia,     Ne  pudeat 

*  nos  matemi  sermonis.     Ecclesia  est  mater  nostra^ 

*  Sic  autem  loquitur  ecclesia.^  This  comes  indeed 
nearer  the  point  in  hand.  The  language  of  the  La- 
tin church  is,  in  many  things,  founded  in  the  style 
introduced  by  the  ancient  interpreters.  But  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  even  the  Latin  church  W, 
self  does  not  present  those  interpreters  to  us  as  in- 
&llible,  or  affirm  that  their  language  is  irreprehensi- 
ble.  And  if  she  herself  has  been  any  how  mduced 
to  adopt  a  style  that  is  not  well,  calculated  for  con^^ 
veying  the  mind  of  the  Lord ;  nay,  which  in  many 
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things  darkens,  and  ia  some  misrepresents  it,  shall 
we  make  less  account  of  commmiicating  clearly  the 
truths  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  than  of  perpetuating  a 
phraseology  which  contributes  to  the  advancement 
of,  ignorance,  and  of  an  implicit  deference,  in  spirit- 
ual matters,  to  human  authority  ?  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  church  has,  in  process  of  time,  contracted 
somewhat  of  a  Babylonish  dialect,  and  thereby  lost 
a  great  deal  of  her  primitive  sitnplicit}^  purity,  and 
plainness  of  manner;  her  language  cannot  be  too 
soon  cleared  of  the  unnatural  mixture,  and  we  can- 
not too  soon  restore  her  native  idiom.  To  act  thus 
is  so  fer  from  being  imputable  to  the  love  of  novel- 
ty, that  it  results  from  that  veneration  of  antiquity 
vdiich  leads  men  to  ask  for  the  old  paths,  and  makes 
the  votaries  of  the  true  religion  desirous  to  return 
to  the. undisguised  sentiments,  manner,  and  style  of 
holy  writ,  which  are  evidently  more  ancient  tl^  the 
oldest  of  those  canonized  comiptions.  This  is  not 
to  relinquish,  it  is  to  return  to  the  true  idiom  of 
Scripture:  with  as  little  propriety  is  such  a  truly 
primitive  manner  charged  with  the  want  of^simpli- 
city.  A  technical  or  learned  style  is  of  all  styles  the 
least  entitled  to  be  called  simple:  for  it  is  the  least 
fitt^  for  conveying  instruction  to  Ae  simple,  to  babes 
in  knowledge,  the  character  by  which  those  to  whom 
the  Gospel  was  first  published,  were  particularly 
distinguished  *'.  Whereas  the  tendency  of  a  scho- 
lastic phraseology,  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  hide  divine 

«» Matth.  xi.  25.    Luke,  x.  21. 
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things  from  babes  and  simple  persons,  and  to  reveal 
them  only  to  sages  and  scholars*  Never,  therefore, 
was  controvertist  more  unlucky  in  his  choice  of  ar- 
guments than  our  opponents,  on  this  article,  are,  in 
ur^ng  the  plea  of  simplicity,  and  that  of  Scripture 
idiom,  topics  manifestly  subversive  of  their  cause. 

}  28.  The  impropriety  of  changmg,  on  any  pre- 
text, the  consecrated  terms,  and  the  impropriety  of 
giving  to  the  people,  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
church,  any  translaticm  of  Scripture  Into  their  mo- 
ther-t(Migue,  unless  from  the  Vulgate,  are  t^ics  to 
which  Father  Simon  frequently  recurs.  And„  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  on  his  hypothesis,  which 
puts  the  authority  of  tradition  on  the  same  foot  \rith 
that  of  Scripture,  and  makes  the  church  the  depo^* 
tary  and  interpreter  of  both,  there  appears  a  suitable- 
ness in  his  doctrine.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
translation  she  has  adopted,  is  not  entirely  exempt- 
ed from  errors,  though  free  from  such  as  affect  the 
articles  of  faith,  or  rules  of  practice.  This  proprie- 
ty of  translating  only  from  the  Vulgate,  he  maintains 
from  this  single  consideration,  its  being  that  whicb 
is  read  for  Scripture  daily  in  their  churches. 

Now  this  argument  is  of  no  weight  with  Protes- 
tants, and  appears  not  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight 
even  with  Roman  Catholics.  If  there  be  no  impro- 
priety in  their  being  supplied  \yith  an  exact  version 
of  what  is  read  in  their  churches ;  neither  is  there 
any  impropriety  in  their  being  supplied  with  an  exact 
version  of  what  was  writtra  by  the  inspired  penmen^ 
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for  the  instruction  of  the  first  Christians.  This  jip- 
pears  as  reasonable,  and  as  kudahle^  an  object  of 
curiosity,  even  to  Romanists,  as  the  other.  Nay,  I 
should  thinjL  this,  even  on:  Simon's  own  principles, 
defensible.  The  sacred  penmen  were  infallible,  so 
was  not  the  ancient  interpi*eter.    He  will  reply^  *  But 

*  ye  have  not  the  very  hand- writings  of  the  Apostles 

*  and  Evangelists,     There  are  diflferent  readings  in 

*  different  Greek   copies.      Ye  are'  not,  therefore, 

*  absolutely  certain  of  the  conformity  of  your  Greek 

*  in  every  thing,  any  more  than  we  are  of  our  Latin, 

*  to  those  original  writings.*  Thi|  we  admit,  but 
still  insist  that  there  is  a  difference.  The  Latin  has 
been  equally  exposed  with  the  Greek  to  the  blunders 
of  transcribers.  And  as,  in  some  things,  difierent 
Greek  copies  read  differently;  ^.ve  receive  that  ver- 
sion,  with  other  ancient  translations,  to  assist  us,  in 
doubtful  cases,  to  discover  the  true  reading.  But 
the  Vulgate,  with  every  other  version,  labours  un- 
der this  additicaial  disadvantage  that,  along  with  the 
errors  arising  from  the  blunders  of  copiers,  it  has 
those  also  arising  from  the  mistakes  of  the  inter- 
preter. ' 

§  29.  But,  In  jfect,  the  secret  reason  bofli  for 
preserving  the .  consecrated  terms,  and  for  translat- 
ing only  from  the  Vulgate;  is  no  other  tiian  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  whatever  might  suggest  to  the 
people,  tliat  the  Spirit  says  one  thing  and  the  Church 
another.  It  is  not  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  policy,  thj;t  such  differences  should 
VOL,  II.  38 
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be  exposed  to  the  vulgar.  This  the  tnic  sons  of  the 
church  have  discovered  long  ago.  "  Gardiner,'* 
s^s  bishop  Burnet  **,  **  had  a  singular  conceit. 
*'  He  fancied  there  were  nlany  words  in  the  New 
*^  Testament  of  such  majesty  that  they  were  not  to 
"  be  translated,  but  must  stand  in  the  English  Bl- 
**  ble  as  they  were  in  the  Latin.  A  hundred  of  these 
*v  he  put  into  a  writing,  which  was  read  in  convoca- 
**  tion.  His  deai^  in  this  was  visible,  that  if  a  tran- 
^^  slation  must  be  made,  it  should  be  so  daubed  all 
**  through  with  Latin  words,  that  the  people  should 
**  not  understand  it  much  the  better  for  its  being  in 
**  English.  A  taste  of  this  the  reader  may  have  by 
"  the  first  twenty  of  them  ;  ecclesia^  peenitentiay  port- 
"  tijeccy  ancillaj  contritusj  olocausta^  Justitia^  Jus- 
"  tificatioy  idiota^  elementay  bapHzare,  martyr^ 
**  adorare,  sandalium,  simplex^  tetrarcha,  sacra- 
**  mentum,  simulacrum^  gloria.  The  design  he  had 
"  of  keeping  some  of  these,  particularly  the  last  save 
*^  one,  is  plain  enough,  that  the  pepple  might  not 
"  discover  that  visible  opposition  which  was  between 
"  the  Scriptures  and  the  Roman  church,  in  the 
^  matter  of  images.  This  could  not  be  better  paHir 
"  ated,  than  by  disguising  these  places  with,  words 
^*  that  the  people  understood  not,"  Thus  far  tlie ' 
bishop. 

}  30.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  why . 
Gardiner,  that  zealous  opposer  of  the  reformation, 

«•  History  of  the  Reformation  io  England,  book  Hi.  year  154^. 
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selected  some  of  the  words  above  mentioned  as  pro*, 
per  to  be  retained,  unless  by  their  number  and  fre- 
quent recurrence,  to  give  an  uncouth  and  exotic  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole  translation.  In  regard  to 
others  of  them,,  as  the  bishop  justlj^remarks,  the  rea- 
son is  obvious.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  that 
historian  has  not  inserted  in  his  valuable  work  the 
whole  catalogue.  Nothing  could  serve  better  to  ex- 
pose the  latent  but  genuine  purpose  of  the  conse- 
crated  terms*  Not  that  any  judicious  person  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  it ;  but  the  more  numerous  the 
examples  are,  the  evidence  is  the  stronger.  The 
meaning  of  common  words*is  learnt  solely  from  com- 
mon usage,  but  the  import  of  canonized  words  can 
be  got  only  from  canonical  usage.  We  all  know 
what  an  image  is,  it  being  a  word  in  familiar  use ; 
.  we  therefore  find  no  difficulty  in  discovering  what 
we  are  forbidden  to  worship,  by  the  command  which 
forbids  the  worship  of  images.  Whereas,  had  the 
wori  simulacrum^  quite  unused  before,  been  substi- 
.tuted  for  image,  it  would  have,  doubtiess,  acquire4 
a  currency  on  theological  subjects ;  but,  being  con- 
fined to  these,  would  have  been  >no  better  than  a 
technical  term  in  theology,  for  the  meaning  of  w^hich, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  men  of  the  profession.  Nor 
would  it  have  required  of  the  casuist  any  metaphysi- 
cal acuteness  in  distinguishing,  to  satisfy  those  whom 
he  taught  to  worship  images^  that  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  adoring  a  simulacrum. 

J  31.  To  prevent  mistakes,  it  may  not  be  impro-, 
ger  to  observfe,  that  the  word  simulacrum^  in  the 
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Vulgate  itself  is  no  more  a  term  of  art  than  si- 
miHtuch  or  imago  are ;  for  they  are  all  words  in 
familiar  use  in  Latin ;  but  simulacrum  is  not  in  fa- 
miliar use  in  English,  though  similitude  and  image 
are,  which  are  bdth  formed  from  Latin  words  of  the 
same  signification.  It  is  not,  therefore,  their  aflBni- 
ty,  or  even  identity  in  respect  of  sound,  but  their 
difference  in  respect  of  use,  which  stamps  nearly 
related  words,  or  what  we  call  convertible  terms, 
with  these  different  characters,  in  different  lan- 
guages. Thus  avayys^o  and  (txavSa^c^  are  com- 
mon, riot  technical,  terms,  in  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament :  but  evangelizo  and  scandalizo  in  the  Vul- 
g-ate  are  the  reverse,  technical,  not  comriion.  Now 
it  is  for  this  reason,  I  say,  that  to  adopt,  without  ne- 
cessity, such  terms  in  a  language  to  which  they  do 
not  belong,  and  in  which  consequently  they  are  un- 
known, or  known  merely  as  professional  terms,  is 
to  form  a  style  the  very  reverse  of  what  I  diould 
call  the  eloquence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  die  proper 
idiom  of  the  Scriptures.  For  a  greater  contrast  to 
the  plain  and  familiar  idiom  of  Scripture,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Spirit,  addressed  entirely  to  the  people, 
than  a  style  that  is  justly  denominated  dark,  learned, 
and  technical,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

Let  it  be  observed,  therefore,  *that  it  is  the  use, 
not  the  etymolog}^,  to  which,  in  translating,  we 
ought  to  have  respect,  either  in  adopting,  or  in  re- 
jecting, an  expression.  A  word  is  neither  the  bet- 
ter,  nor  the  worse,  for  its  being  of  Greek,  or  Latin 
origin.     But  our  first  care  ought  to  be,  that  it  con- 
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vey  the  same  meaning  with  the  original  term ;  the 
second,  that  it  convey  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  with  the  same  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, and  perspicuity.  Jf  this  can  be  done,  with 
equal  advantage,  by  terms  which,  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  ecclesiastic  use,  such  terms  ought  to  be 
preferred.  For  this  reascm  I  prefer  Jw^  to  virtuous, 
redeemer  to  ransomer,  saviour  to  deliverer.  But  if 
the  same  meaning  be  not  conveyed  by  them,  or  not 
conveyed  in  the  same  manner,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. Otherwise,  the  real  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  unadulterated  idiom  of  Scripture,  are  sacrificed  to 
Ae  shadowy  resemblance,  in  sound,  and  etymology, 
of  technical  words,  and  scholastic  phrases. 

§  32.  Such,  upon  the  whole,  are  my  sentiments 
of  the  regard  which,  in  translating  holy  writ  into 
modem  languages,  i$  due  to  the  practice  of  fwroer 
translators,  especially  of  the  authors  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. And  such,  in  particular,  is  my  notion  of  those 
words  which,  by  some  critics,  are  called  comecrated^ 
and,  which,  in  general,  in  respect  of  the  sense,  will 
not  be  found  the  most  eligible ;  nay,  by  the  use  of 
which,  there  is  greater  hazard  of  deserting  that  plain* 
ness>  and  that  simplicity,  which  are  the  best  cha- 
racteristics of -the  Scripture  style,  than  by  any  other 
means  I  know. 
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PART  II. 


tjIE   REGARD   DUE   TO   THE   ENGLISH   TRANSLAXIOX. 

Having  been  so  particular  in  the  discussion  of 
.  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  namely,  the  regard  which, 
in  translating  the  Scriptures,  is  due  to  the  manner 
wherein  the  words  and  phrases  have  been  rendered 
by  the  authors  of  the  Vulgate,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enter  so  minutely  into  the  second  part,  concerning 
the  regard  which  an  English  translator  owes  to  the 
expressions  adopted  in  the  common  translation.  The 
reasons  for  adopting,  or  for  rejecting,  many  of  them 
are  so  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  that,  to  avoid 
prolixity  by  unnecessar}'-  repetitions,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  observations,  to  which  the  special 
circumstances  affecting  the  common  English  version^ 
naturally  give  rise. 

§  2.  That  translation,  we  all  know,  was  made 
it  a  time  when  the  study  of  the  original  languages, 
which  had  been  long  neglected,  was  just  revived  in 
Europe.  To  this  the  invention  of  printing  first,  and 
the  reformation  soon  afterwards,  had  greatly  contri- 
buted. As  it  grew  to  be  a  received  doctrine  among 
Protestants,  that  the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  sole  infallible  rule  which  he  has 
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^ven  us  of  f^th  and  manners ;  the  inef&ble  imporf** 
tance  of  the  study  of  Scripture  was  perceived  more 
and  more,  every  day.  New  translatipns  were  made, 
first  into  Latin,  the  common  langus^  of  the  leani<' 
ed,  and  afterwards  into  most  European  tongues. 
The  study  of  languages  naturally  introduces  the  stu- 
dy of  criticism,  I  mean  that  branch  of  criticism  which 
has  language  for  its  object ;  and  which  is,  in  effixt, 
no  otlier  than  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  gram- 
matical art.  But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was 
not  then  arrived  at  that  perfection  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  labours  of  many  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous men,  of  different  parties  and  professions,  it  has 
reached  since,  What  greatly  retarded  the  progress 
of  this  study,  in  the  first  age  of  the  reformation, 
was  the  incessant  disputes  about  article  of  doctrine^ 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
reformers  were  engaged,  both  with  the  Romanists, 
and  among  them§elve;s.  Thii?  led  them  insensibly 
to  reciu-  to  the  weapons  which  had  been  employed 
against  them,  and  of  which  they  had  at  first  spoken 
very  contemptuously,  the  metaphysical  and  UninteU 
ligible  subtleties  of  school-divinity. 

This  recourse  was  productive  of  twQ  bad  conse- 
quences.  First,  it  diverted  them  from  the  critical 
study  of  the  sacred  languages,  the  surest  human 
means  for  discovering  tlxe  mind  of  the  Spirit :  se^ 
condly,  it  infused  into  the  heads  of  the  disputants, 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  §uch  particular  words 
and  phrases  a^  are  adapted  to  the  dialect  and  system 
pf  the  parties  to  which  they  severally  attached. themr 
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sdves ;  and  in  prejudice  of  those  words  and  phrases 
which  seem  more  suitable  to  the  style  and  sentimcaits 
of  their  adversaries.  There  is,  peihaps,  but  too 
good  reason  for  adding  an  evil  consequence  jMtxluc- 
ed  also  upon  the  heart,  in  kindling  wrath,  ^nd 
quenching  charity.  It  was  when  matters  were  in 
this  situation,  that  several  of  the  first  translations 
were  made»  Men's  minds  were  then  too  much  heat- 
ed  with  their  polemic  exercises,  to  be  capable  of  that 
impartial,  candid,  and  di^mssionate  examination, 
which  is  so  necessary  in  those  who  would  approve 
themselves  f^dthful  interpreters  of  the  oracles  erf 
God-  Of  an  undue  bias  on  the  judgment  in  trans- 
lating, in  consequence  of  such  perpetual  wranglings, 
I  have  given  some  specimens  in  the  former  Disser- 
tation *^ 

i  3,  In  regard  to  the  common  translation,. though 
not  entirely  exempted  from  the  influence  of  party 
and  example,  as  I  formerly  had  occasion  to  show  ^, 
it  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  of  those  com- 
posed  so  soon  after  the  Reformation.  I  may  say  just- 
ly that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  immoderate  attach- 
'ment,  in  its  authcM^s,  to  the  Genevese  translators, 
Junius,  Tremellius,  and  Beza,  it  had  been  still  bet- 
ter than  it  is ;  for  the  greatest  faults  with  which  it.  is 
chargeable,  ar^  derived  from  this  source.  But  since 
that  time,  it  must  be  owned,  things  are  greatly  al- 
tered in  the  church.     The  rage  of  disputation  on 

«7  Part  V.  §  4,  &c.  «»  Diss.  X.  p.  V.  §  4.  &c. 
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^  points  rather  curious  than  edifying,. or>  ^  the  Apostle 

:-  \  calls  it ®^,  the  dotage  about  questions  and  strifes  of 
words,  has,  at  least,  among  men  of  talents  and  eru- 
ditio4  in  a  great  measure,  subsided.  The  reign  of 
scholastic  sophistry  and  altercation  is  pretty  well 
over.  Now,  when  to  this  reflection  we  add'a  ptoper 
^  attention  to  the  great  acquisitions  in  literature  which 

^  have  of  late  been  made,  in  respect,  not  only,  of  Ian, 

\       '      gu^^s,  but  also,  of  antiquities  and  criticism,  it  cain- 
^  '  not  be  thought  derogatoiy  from  the  merit  and  abili- 

.  tibs  of  those  worthy  men  who  formerfy  bestow:ed  their 
time  and  labour  on  that  important;  work,  to  suppose 
that  many  mistakes,  which  were  then  inevitable,  we 
1*  ,  are  now  |n  a  conditio^  to  correct. 

. .  To  effect  tliis,  is  the  first,  and  ought,  doubtless^  to 

be  the  principal,  motive  for  attempting. anc^er  ver-  -* 
^  sion.     Whatever  is  discovered  to  be  the  sense  of  the 

Spirit,  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  ought  to%e  re- 
garded by  us,  as  of  the  greatest  consequence  :    nor 
'       will  any  judicious  person,  who  has  hot  befen  accus- 
tomed to. consider  religion  in  a  political  light,  as  a 
mere  engine  of  state,  deny  that  where  the  truth  ap- 
,    pears,  in  any  instance,  to  have  been  qther  misrepre- 
sented,  or  but  obscurely  represented,  in  a  former.ver- 
sion,  the  fault  ought,  in  an  attempt  like  the  present, 
as  far  as  pdSssible,  to  be  ccMtected*     To  say^the  don- 
ti^uy,  is  to  make  the  honourable  distinction  of  being 
'instruments  in  promoting  the  knowledge. of  God,  of 
less  moment,  Aan  paying  a  vain  compliment  fo 

_  « 1  Tim.  vi.  4.  .. 
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former  transbtors,  or,  peiiiaps,  showing  an  immo^ 
derate  deference  to  popular  huniour,  which  is  always 
attached  to  customary  phrases,  Whether  they  convey 
the  true  meaning,  or  a  &lse  meaning,  or  any  meaning, 
at  all.  This^  therefore,  is  unquesticmably  a  good 
ground  for  vaiying  from  those  who  preceded  us« 

M-  It  deserves  farther  to  be  remarked  that^  from 
tiie  changes  incident  to  all  languages^  it  sometimes 
happens  that  Words^  which  expressed  the  true  sense 
at  the  time  when  a  translation  was  made^  come  afier^ 
wards  to  express  a  different  sense  ;  in  consequence 
whereof,  though  those  terms  were  once  a  prc4>er  ver- 
sion  of  the  words  in  the  original,,  they  are  not  so  after 
such  an  alteration^  having  acquired  a  meaning  dif- 
>fcrent  from  that  which  they  had  formerly*  In 
this  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that^  in  a  new  trans- 
lation, such  terms  ought  to  be  changed^  I  hinted 
before ''%  that  I  look  upon  this  as  havii^  been  the. 
case  with  some  of  the  expressions  employed  in  the 
Vulgate*  They  ccMiveyed  the  meaning  at  the  time 
that  version  was  made,  but  do  not  so  now*  I  shall 
instance  only  in  two*  The  phrase  pfemtetitiam 
agite  was,  in  Jerom's  time,  nearly  equivalent  in  sig- 
nification to  the  Greek  (istavoeirs*  It  is  not  so  at 
ipresenti  In  consequence  of  the  usages  which  have 
crept  in,  and  obtained  an  establishment  in  the  chur* 
ches  subject  to  Rome,  it  no  longer  conveys  the  same 

';VPart  III.  §  9. 
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Idea ;  for  having  become  merely  an  ecclesiastic  term, 
its  acceptation  is  regulated  only  by  ecclesiastic  use,^ 
Now,  in  that  use,  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the  En^ 
glish  words  do  penance;  by  which,  indeed,  the  Rhe- 
mish  translators,  who  translate  from  the  Vulgate, 
have  rendered  it  in  their  New  Testament,  Now, 
as  no  persoin  of  common  sense,  who  understands  the 
language,  will  pretend,  that  to  enjoin  us  to  dp  pe- 
Tianee^  and  to  enjoin  us  to  reform^  or  repent,  is  to 
enjoin  the  same  thing ;  both  Erasijius  and  Beza  were 
excusable^  notwithstanding  the  censure  phjnpunced 
\>Y  Bois  and  Simon,  in  deserting^^he  ViilgatjB  in  this 
place,  and  employing  the  unamluguous  term  red- 
pUcite^  in  prefereijice  to  a  phrase,  now  at  least  be-- 
come  so  equivocal  as  poenitentiam  agite.^  We  may 
warrantably  say  more,  and  affirm,  that  they  would 
not  have  acted  the  p^  of  faithful  translators,  if  thejr 
had  done  otlierwise^ 

It  was,  to  appearance,  the  uniform  object  of  th^ 
priest  of  the  Oratory  (I  know  not  what  may  have 
biassed  the  canoa  of  Ely)  to  put  honour  upon  the 
church,  by  which  he  ineani:  the  church  of  Rome  j 
to  respect,  above  ali  things,  and  at  all  hazards,  hi^ 
dogmas,  her  usages,  her  ceremonies,  her  very  word^ 
and  phrases^  The  object  of  Christian  inteipreter§ 
is^  above  all  things,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  convey^ 
as  perspicucmsly  as  they  can,  the  truths  of  the  $pr«. 
rit.  If  the  former  ought  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  the  tiranslators  of  holy  writ,  Simon  W9s  imdoubtr 
cdly  in  the  right ;  if  the  latter,  he  was  undoubtedly 
in  ihp  wron^.    The  other  expr^jssion  in  the  Vul^te^ 
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which  may  not  improbably. have  been  proper  at  the 
time  when  that  translation  was  made,  though  not  at 
present,  is  sacramentum  for  [iv^i^punfy  in  the  second 
scriptural  sense  which  I  observed  to  be  sometimes 
given  to  the  Greek  word^\  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  alterations  which  have  since  taken  place  m  eccle- 
siastical use,  the  Latin  term  has  acquired  a  meaning 
totally  diflferent,  and  is  thereforernow  no  suitable  ex- 
pression of  the  sense. 

(  5.  Now,  what  has  been  observed  of  the  Latin 
words  above  mentioned,  has  already  happened  to  se- 
vera!  words  employed  in  the  common  English  trans* 
lation.  Though  this  may  appear,  at  first,  extraor- 
dinary, as  it  is  not  yet  two  centuries  since  that  ver- 
sion was  made;  it  is,  nevertheless,  unquestionable. 
The  number  of  changes  whereby  a  living  language 
is  affected  in  particular  jperiods,  is  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  time.  It  depends  or  the 
stage  of  advancement,  in  which  the  language  happens 
to  be,  during  the  period,  more  than  on  the  length  of 
the  period.  The  English  tongue,  and  the  French 
too,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  undergone  a  much  great- 
er change  than  the  Italian,  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years ;  and  perhaps  as  great  as  the  Greek  underwent, 
fh>m  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Plutarch,  which 
was  more  than  four  times  as  long.  It  is  not  merely 
the  number  of  ^mtings  in  any  language,  but  it  is  ra. 
ther  their  merit  and  eminence,  which  confers  stability 
on  its  words,  phrases  and  idioms. 

71  Di^s,  IX.  Part  I.  §  7, 
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Certain  it  is  that  there  is  ^  considerable  change  in 
our  own  since  the  time  mentioned ;  a  change  in  re* 
spect  of  the  construction'  as  well  as  of  the  significa- 
tions  of  the  words.     In  some  cases,  we  combine  the 
\words  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  were 
combined  at  the  time  above  referred  to :  we  have 
acquired  many  words  which  were  not  used  then, 
and  -many  then  in  use  are  now  either  obsolete,  or 
used  in  a  different  sense.     These  changes  I  shall 
here  briefly  exemplify.     As  habit  is  apt  to  misleaid 
iis,  and  we  are  litde  disposed  to  suspect  that  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase,  to  which  we  are  faitiili- 
arised,  was  not  always  the  meaning ;  to  give  some  ex- 
amples  of  such  alteration,  may  prevent  us  from  rashly 
accusing  former  translators,  for  improprieties  where- 
with  they  are  not  chargeable ;  and  to  specify  altera- 
tions on  our  own  language,  may  serve  to  remove  thfe 
doubts  of  those  who  imagine  there  is  an  improbabi- 
lity in  what  I  have  formerly  maintained,  concerning 
the  variations  which  several  words,  in  ancient  lan- 
^ag^,  have  undergone  in  different  periods.     Now, 
this  is  a  point  of  so  great  moment  to  the  literary  cri- 
tic and  antiquary,  that  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  t« 
underhand,  or  accurately  to  interpret,  ancient  au- 
thors, without  paying  due  regard  to  it.   ^Through 
want  of  this  regard,  mmy  things  in  ecclesiastic  his* 
tory  have  been  much  misunderstood,  and  grossly 
misrepresented.     Unluckily,  on  this  subject,  po^ver- 
ftil  secular  motives  interfering,  have  seduced  men  to 
contribute  to  the  general  deception,  and  to  explain 
anoient  names  by  usages  aiid  opinions  comparatively 
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modem.    But  this  by  the  way ;  I  proceed  to  the  ex- 
amples*. 

5  6.  I  INTEND  to  ccmsider,  first,  the  instances  af- 
fected by  th^  last  of  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned,  namely,  those  wherein  the  signification  is 
changed,  though  the  term  itself  remains.  Of  such 
I  shall  now  produce  some  examples ;  first,  in  nounst 
The  word  conversation^  which  means  no  more  at  pre^ 
sent,  ibBXi  familiar  discourse  of  two  or  more  persons, 
did,  at  the  time  when  the  Bible  was  translated,  de- 
note  behaviour  in  the  largest  acceptation.  The  La* 
tin  word  conversation  which  is  that  generally  used  in 
the  Vulgate,  answering  to  the  Greek  avagfo^i^^  has 
commonly  this  meaning*  But  the  English  word  has 
never,  as  far  as  I  ba^^e  observed,  this  acceptation,  in 
the  present  use,  except  in  the  law  phrase,  criminal 
conversation.  And  I  have  reason  to  belieVe  that,  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  universally  mistaken  by  the 
unlearned,  as  signifying  no  more  than  ^miliar  talk 
or  discourse.  Hence  it  has  also  happened,  that  hy- 
pocrites and  fiinatics  have  thought  themselves  au^ 
thorised,  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  in  placing  al- 
inost  the  whole  of  practical  religion  in  this  alone. 
Yet,  I  do  not  remember  that  the  word  occurs,  so 
much  as  once,  ki  Scripture,  in  this  sense.  What 
we  call  conversation  must,,  indeed,  be  considered  ^ 
included,  because  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  be« 
haviour ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  particular^ 
ly  specified.  In  one  passage,  it  is  expressly  distin-r 
guished  from  fanulk^r  discour$^.  or  conversation,  in 
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the  modem  import  of  the  word.  Tvnof  yivH^  h^m^ 
ni^QV  6v  Xoyo,  €i>  avafpo^j7,  rendered  in  the  com- 
mon version,  "  Be  an  example  of  the  belkvers  in 
wgrd^  in  conversation  '^J^^  That  these  words  Jloyo 
and  ava^fo^rt^  are  not  synonymous,  the  repeating  of 
the  prepositiqn  sufficiently  shows^  Though,  there- 
fore, not  improperly  rendered  at  that  time,  when  the 
English  term  was  used  in  a  greater  latitude  of  signi- 
fication,  they  ought^  manifestly,  to  be  rendered  now, 
in  cohvefsation,  in  behtwivur;  the  first  answmng  to 
Xoy6$,  the  second  to  avagpoipn*  ' 

Another  instance  of  such  a'  variation  we  have  in 
the  word  thiefy  which,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
is-confqpnded  with  robber ^  and  probably  was  so  al- 
so^ in  common  language  at  that  time,  but  is  now  in* 
variably  distinguished.  They  are  always  carefully 
distinguished  in  the  original^  the  formerbeingxA^cTf- 
tirg,  the  latter  ^n^'^g*  The  two  criminals  who  were 
crucified  with.our  Lord,  are  always  called,  by  the 
two  Evangelists,  who  specify  their  crime,  Jl^fow^^j 
never  afXenrat.  Yet  our  translators  have  always  ren- 
dered  it  thieves^  XiGvcr  robbers.  •  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  what  we  now  call  theji^  was  not  a 
capital  crime  among  the  Jews..  Yet  the  penitent 
mal^f^ctor  confessed  upon  the  cross,  tlfet  he  and 
his  companion  suffered  Justly^  receiving  the  due  re- 
ward of  their  deeds  ''\  He  probably  would  not  have 
expressed  himself  in  this  manner^  if  their  condenma- 

^  }  Tim,  iv.  1%  ^3  Matth.  xxTil.  38.  44.  Mark,  xv.  27, 

'■'*  ^^  Li*«^  xxiii.  4L 
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tkm  had  npt  been  warranted  bj  the  law  of  Moses^. 

And  though,  doubtless,  the  English  wordj  at  that 

time,  was  used  with  greater  latitude  than  it  is  at  [Hie- 

sent;  yet,  as  they  had  rendered  the  same  miginal 

term  ^i7p75»  when  s^plied  to  Barabbas,  robber  ^'^ 

they  oug^t  to  have  given  the  same  interpretation  of 

the  word,  as  applied  to  the  two  male&ctcn^  who,  on 

the  same  occa^on,  were  accused  of  the  same  crime. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  parable  of  the  compas^cHiate 

Samaritan,  the  words  rendered,y^//  among  tliifves  ^% 

are,  T^vqajiq  nsftcTuaev.    Hardly  would  any  person 

now  confound  the  character  there  represented,  with 

that  of  thieves. 

Again,  the   expression,  the  uppermost  rooms'" j 

does  not  suggest  to  men  of  this  age,  the  idea  of  the 

chief  places  at  table,  but  that  of  the  apartments  of 

the  highest  story,     TTie  good  man  of  the  house'^f 

though  sufficiently  intelligible,  is  become  too  homely 

(not  to  say  ludicrous)  a  phrase  for  the  master  of  the 

family.     The,  word  lust  ^'  is  used,  in  the  common 

translation,  in  an  extent  which  it  has  not  now;  so 

also  is  usury  *^.     Worship  ^\  for  honour,  or  civil 

respect  paid  to  men,  does  not  suit  the  present  idiom. 

The  words  lewd  and  lewdness  ^%  in  the  New  Tes- 

• 
^«  John,  xviii.  40.  ^  Luke,  x.  30. 

'"  Matth.  xxiii.  6.        ^^  Matth.  xx.  1 1.        ^  Rom.  vii,  7. 

«»  Matth.  XXV.  27.  Luke,  xix.  23.       '        "  Luke,  xiv.  10. 

^^  See  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  remark,  in  regard  to 
these  two  words,  in  the  Disquisitions  concerning  the  Antiqui. 
liQS  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  4.  note*  • 
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lament,  conyey  a  meaning  totally  different  from  that 
in  which  they  are  now  constantly  used.  The  word 
pitifidy  with  us,  never  means,  as  it  does  in  Scrip*- 
ture  ",  in  conformity  to  etymology,  compassionate, 
merciful ;  but  paltry,  contemptible.  In  the  follow- 
ing words,  also,  there  is  a  deviation,  though  Hot  so 
considemble,  from  the  ancient  import.  Meat "  and 
food  are  not  now  synonymous  terms,  neither  are 
running ^'  tod  skilful,  honest*^  and  dfecent,  or  be- 
coming,  more"  and  greater,  quick ^  and  living, 
faithless  *  and  incredulous,  coasts  ^  and  territories,  or 
borders  not  confining  with  the  sea. 

The  like  variations  have  happened  in  verbs*  T0 
prevent  •*  is  hardly  ever  now  used,  in  prose,  for  to  go 
before;  to  faintly  for  to  grow  faint,  to  fail  m 
strength;  to  ensue^%  for  to  pursue;  to  provoke^, 
for  to  excite  to  what  is  proper  and  commendable ; 
to  entreat  •',  for  to  treat ;  and  to  learn j  for  to  teach  *•# 
Even  adverbs  and  particles  have  shared  the  general 
f^te,  Yea  and  nay  ^,  thou^  still  words  in  die  lan« 
guage,  are  not  the  expressiohs  of  affirmation  ainl  he« 
gation  as  formerly;  instantbf^  w^  never  use  for 
earnestly,  ncr  hitherto^  for  thus  fer.    Yet  this  was,. 

•*  James,  t.  11.  ^  Matth.  iil.  4. 
•*  Exod.  xxxTili.  23,        »  2'Cor.  ▼iil.  «1.        ^  Acts,  xix.  32. 

«  Acts,  X.  42.   *  ««  John,  XX.  27. 

^  Matth.  ii.  15,  «  4  Thess.  It.  16. 

«  Matth.  XV.  32.     Luke,  x?iii.  1.  ^l  Pet.  iii.  11. 

^  Heb.  X.  24.  ^  Luke,  xx.  1 1 . 

^  Psalm  XXV.  4.     Common  Prayer.  '             ^  Matth.  v.  17. 

*»  Luke,  Tii.  4.  w  Job,  xxxviii.  1 1 . 
VOX.   II.               40 
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no  doubt,  its  original  meaning,  and  is  more  con- 
formable  to  ethnology  than  the  present  meaning; 
hither  being  an  adverb  of  place  and  not  of  time. 
More  instances  might  be  ^ven,  if  necessary. 

Now,  to  employ  words  which,  though  still  re- 
maining in  the  language,  have  not  the  sanction  of 
present  use  for  the  sense  assigned  to  them,  cannot 
fail  to  render  the  passages  where  they  occur,  almost 
always  obscure,  and  sometimes  ambiguous.  But,  ad 
every  thing  which  may  either  mislead  the  reader,  or 
darken  the  meaning,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided 
by  the  interpreter,  no  example,  however  respectable, 
will,  in  such  things,  authorize  our  imitation.  An 
alteration  here  implies  nothing  to  the  disadvantz^ 
of  preceding  translators,  unless  it  can  be  supposed  to 
detract  from  them,  that  they  did  not  foresee  the 
changes  wWch,  in  after-times,  would  come  upon  the 
language.  They  employed  the  words  accoidingto 
the  usage  which  prevailed  in  their  time.  The  same 
reason,  which  made  them  adopt  those  words  then,  to 
wit,  regard  to  perspicuity  by  conforming  to  present 
use,  would,  if  they  were  now  alive,  aQd  revbing  their 
own  work,  induce  them  to  substitute  others  in  thek 
place. 

i  7.  Another  case  in  which  a  translator  ought 
not  implicidy  to  follow  his  predecessors,  is  in  the 
/ise  of  words  now  become  obsolete.  There  is  litde 
or  no  scope  for  this  rule,  when  the  subject  is  a  ver- 
sion into  a  dead  language  like  the  Latin,  which,  ex- . 
cept  in  the  instances  of  some  ecclesiastic  terms,  such 
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as  those  above  taken  notice  of,  is  not  liable  tb  be  af- 
fected by  the  changes  to  which  a  living  tongue  is 
continually  exposed.  The  very  notion  of  a  dead 
language  refers  us  to  a  period  which  is  past,  whose 
usages  are  now  over,  and  may  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  unchangeable.  But,  in  living  languages, 
wherein  use  gradually  varies,  the  greatest  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  what  obtains  at  present,  on 
which  both  propriety  and  perspicuity  must  depend. 
Now,  with  respect  to  our  common  version,  some 
words  are  disused  only  in  a  particular  signification, 
others  are  become  obsolete  in  every  meaning.  The 
former  ought  to  be  avoided,  in  such  acceptations 
only  as  are  not  now  favoured  by  use.  .  The  reason 
is  obvious;  because  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  they 
suggest  a  false  meaning.  The  latter  ought  to  be- 
avoided  in  every  case  wherein  they  do  not  clearly 
suggest  the  meaning.  I  admit  that  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  even  an  obsolete  word  may  clearly 
surest  the  meaning*  For,  first,  the  sense  of  an 
unusual  or  unknown  word  may  be  so  ascertained  by 
the  words  in  connection,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  con- 
cerning its  meaning;  secondly ,.  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  some  words  in  the  common  translation, 
and  in  the  English  liturgy,  must  hinder  us  from 
considering  them,  though  not  in  common  use,  as 
unintelligible  to  persdns  acquainted  with  those  books. 
The  danger,  therefore,  firom  .using  words  now  obso- 
lete, but  fi^quentiy  occurring  in  the  English  transla- 
tion,  is  not  near  so  great,  as  thie  danger  arising  firom 
employing  words  not  obsolete,  in  an  obsolete  mean-. 
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ing,  or  a  meaning  which  they  formerly  had,  but  have 
not  at  present.     For  these  rarely  fail  to  misleacL 

Further,  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  in  obso* 
lete  words,  between  those  which,  in  Scripture,  oc- 
pur  frequently,  and  whose  meaning  is  generally 
known,  and  diose  which  occur  but  rarely,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  more  readily  misunderstood.  The  use  of 
old  words,  when  generaUy  understood,  has,  in  such 
a  book  as  the  Bible,  some  advantages  over  newer 
terms,  however  apposite.  A  version  of  holy  writ 
ought,  no  doubt,  above  all  things,  to  be  simple  and 
perspicuous;  but  still  it  ought  to  appear,  as  it  really 
is,  th^  exhibition  of  a  work  of  a  remote  age  and  dis- 
tant country, .  When,  therefore,  the  terms  of  a  for- 
mer version  are,  by  reason  of  their  frequent  occur- 
rence there,  univensally  understood^  though  no  lon- 
ger current  with  us,  either  in  conversation  or  in 
writing,  I  should  account  them  preferable  to  fami- 
liar  terms.  Their  antiquity  renders  them  venerable. 
It  adds  even  an  air  of  credibility  to  the  narrative, 
when  we  consider  it  as  relating  to  the  actions,  cus- 
toms, and  opinions  of  a  people  very  ancient,  and, 
in  all  the  respects  how  mentioned,  very  different 
from  us.  There  may,  therefore,  be  an  excess  in 
Ae  familiarity  of  the  style,  though,  whilst  we  arc 
just  to  the  original,  there  can  be  no  excess  in  sum- 
plicity  and  perspicuity.  It  is  for  this  reason,  liiat  I 
have  retained  sometimes,  as  emphatical,  the  inter- 
jections lo!  and  behold f  which,  though  antiquated, 
are  well  understood;  also  that  the  obsolete  word 
ho^t  is,  in  perference  to  army^  employed  in  such 
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pbrases  as  the  host  of  heaven^  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
and  that  the  terms  tribulationy  damsel^  publicanj  and 
a  few  others,  are  considered  as  of  more  digniQr  than 
trouble,  gtrly  toll-gatherer  ;  and  therefore  worthy  to 
be  retained.    For  the  like  reslson,  the  term  of  saluta^ 
tion  hail,  though  now  totally  disused,  except  in  poe- 
try,  has  generally,  in  the  sacred  writings,  a  much, 
better  effect  than  any  modem  form  which  we  could 
put  in  its  place.  To  these  we  may  add  words  which 
(though  not  properly  obsolete)  are  hardly  ever  used, 
except  when  the  subject,  in  some  way  or  other,  con* 
cems  religion.     Of  this  kind  are  the  words  sin,  god* 
hf,  righteous,  and  some  others,  with  their  deriva- 
tives.    Such  terms,  as  they  are  neither  obscure  nor 
ambiguous,  are  entitled  to  be  preferred  to  more  &• 
miliar  words.    And  if  the  plea  for  consecrated  words 
extended  no  further,  I  should  cheerfully  subscribe 
to  it,     I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Heylin,  who  declaits 
explicitly^  against  the  last  mentioned  term,  though, 
by  his  own  explanation,  it,  in  many  cases,  conveys 
more  exactly  the  sense  of  the  original^  than  the  word 
jtist  which  he  prefers  to  it.     The  practice  of  translar 
tors  into  other  languages,  where  they  are  confined 
by  the  genius  of  their  language,  is  of  no  weight  with 
us.    The  French  have  two  words,  potcooir  said  puis- 
sance ;  the  English  word  power  answers  to  bothf 
But,  because  we  must  make  one  term  serve  for  both 
theirs,  v^\  they,  in  complaisance  to  m,  think  they 
are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  one  ?  And;  b^ 

^^  Thcol,  IjscU  Tol.  i.  p.  7. 
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to  those  ovcr-ddiicate  ears,  to  which,  he  says,  cant 
and  fanaticism  have  tarnished  and  debased  the  words» 
righteous  and  righteousness;  were  this  ccmsidera- 
tion  to  influence  us,  in  the  choice  of  words,  we  should 
soon  find  that  this  would  not  be  the  only  sacrifice  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make.  It  is  but  too  much  the 
character  of  the  age  to  nauseate  whatever,  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  society,  has  any  thing  of  a  religious  or 
moral  appearance,  a  disposition  which  will  never  be 
satisfied,  till  every  thing  serious  and  devout  be  ba- 
nished, not  fix)m  the  precincts  of  conversaticm  only, 
but  from  the  langu^;e. 

'  But  to  return :  when  words  totally  unsupported 
by  present  use,  occur  in  Scripture  but  rarely,  they 
are  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  obscurity  which 
renders  them  unfit  for  a  book  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  men,  the  meanest  not  excepted. 
Of  this  class  are  the  words  leasing,,  for.  lies ;  raviny 
for  prey ;  bruit,  for  runptour ;  marvel  tor  wonder ; 
worth  for  be ;  wot,  and  ivist,  for  know  and  knew ; 
to  bewray,  for  to  expose  ;  to  eschew,  for  to  avoid ; 
to  skill,  for  to  be  knowing  in,  or  dexterous  at ;  to 
wax,  for  to  become ;  to  lease,  for  to  lose ;  and  to 
lack,  for  to  need  or  be  wanting.  Terms  such  as 
some  of  these,  like  old  vessels,  are,  I  may  say,  so 
buried  in  rust,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  dbcover 
their  use.  When  words  become  not  entirely  obso- 
lete, but  fall  Ipto  low  or  ludicrous  use,  it  is  then  also 
proper  to  lay  them  aside.  Thus  Jblk,  for  people ; 
trow,  for  think;  seethe,  for  boil;  sod  and  sodden, 
for    boiled ;   score,  for   twenty ;    twain,  for  two ; 


* 
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dean  and  sore^  when  used  adverbially,  for  entirely 
and  verj'  much ;  aU  tOj  albeit^  and  howbeit,  may  casi- 
ly  be  given  up.  To  these  we  may  add  tlie  words 
that  differ  so  little  from  those  which  have  still  a  cur- 
rency, that  it  would  appear  like  affectation  to  prefer 
them  to  terms  equally  proper  and  more  obvious.  Of 
this  kind  are  mo,  for  more ;  strait  and  straitly,  for 
strict  and  strictly ;  cUianty  for  alien ;  dureth,  for  en- 
ijnreth;  camp,  ioc  encamp;  minishy  for  diminish; 
an  kungredyioc  hungry ;  gamer,  for  granary ;  trump, 
for  trumpet ;  sith,  for  since ;  fet,  for  fetched ;  ensar^- 
pie,  for  example ;  mids,  for  midst.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  when  old  words  are  of  low  origin,  harsh  sound, 
or  difficult  pronunciation ;  or  when  they  appear  too 
much  like  learned  words ;  familiar  terms,  if  equally 
apposite,  are  more  eligible.  For  this  reason,  the 
noun^  backslidings,  shamefacedness,  jeopardy,  sniA 
concupiscent,  may  well  be  dispensed  with. 

Upon  thp  whole,  there  is  still  some  danger  in  re- 
taining words  which  are  become  obsolete,  though 
they  continue  to  be  intelligible^  Words  hardly  soon- 
'  er  contract  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  by  being 
abandoned  by  good  use,  than  they  are  picked  up  as 
lawful  prize  by  writers  in  burlesque,  who,  by  means 
of  them,  often  add  much  poignancy  to  their  writings. 
This  prostitution,  when  frequent,  produces  an  as- 
sociation in  the  minds  of  readers,  the  reverse  of  that 
which  originally  accompanied  them.  Hence  it  is 
that,  though  nothing  is  better  suited  to  the  serious- 
ness and  importan<:e  <A  the  subject  of  holy  writ,  than 
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solemnity  of  stf  le ;  nothing  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
hazaitlous,  as  no  species  of  diction  borders  on  thq  lu- 
dicrous oftener,  than  the  solemn*  Let  it  suffice,  there- 
fore, if,  without  venturing  far  firom  the  style  of  con- 
versation, in  quest  of  a  more  dignified  elocuticHi,  we 
can  unite  gravity  with  simplicity  and  purity,  which 
commonly  secure  perspicuity.  With  these  qualities 
there  can  be  no  material  defect  in  the  expression. 
The  sprightly,  the  animated,  the  nervous,  would  not, 
in  such  a  work,  be  beauties,  but  blemishes.  They 
would  look  too  much  like  meretricious  ornaments, 
when  compared  with  the  artless,  the  &ee,  yet  unas- 
suming, manner  of  the  sacred  writers. 

§  8.  But,  if  it  be  of  consequence  to  avoid  an« 
tiquated  words,  it  is  not  less  so  to  avoid  antiquat- 
ed phrases,  and  an  antiquated  construction.  No 
writing  in  our  language,  as  Bu*  as  I  know,  is  le^ 
chargeable  with  idiomatical  phrases,  vulgarisnis,  or 
any  peculiarities  of  expression,  than  the  common 
translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  to  this  it  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  imputable,  that  the  diction  remains  still  so 
perspicuous,  and  that  it  is  universally  accounted  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  English  book  of  the  same 
period.  But,  though  remarkably  pure,  in  respect  of 
style,  we  cannot  suppose  tliat  no  idiomatical  phrases 
should  have  escaped  the  translators,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  frequency  of  such  phrases  in  the 
writings  of  their  contemporaries.  Yet,  in  all  the 
four  Gospels,  I  recollect  only  two  oc  three  which 
come  under  that  denomination.     These  ,^,  The 
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goodmanofthe  housej  They  laughed  him  to  scorn,^ 
and  They  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth;  expressioi^  for 
which  the  interpreters  had  not  the  apologj'  tiiat  xascp 
be  pleaded  in  defence  of  some  idioms  in  the  Old 
Testament  ♦history,  that  they  are  literal  translations 
from  the  original  ***.     That  the  English  construction 
has  undergone  several  alterations  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  religion  in  England,  it  would 
:  be  easy  to  evince.     Some  verbs  often  then  used  im-  ^ 
personsdly,  and  some  reciprocally,  are  hardly  ever  so 
'  used  at  present     It  piiieth  them  *"*,  would  never  be 
said  ViOWn      It  repented  him  ^^,   may  possibly  be 
fi>und  in  modem  lai^age,  but  never  Ae  repented 
himself  ^^.      There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  use'crf 
the  prepositions.      In  ^^  was  then  sometimes  used 
iorupony  and  unto  instead  oi  for  "*.      Of  \v^  fre- 
quendy  used  before  the  cause  or  the  instrument, 
where  we,  now  invariably  use  by  ^^ ;  q/*was  also  cm- 
ployed,  in  certain  cases,  where  present  use  requires 
off  or  from  *•".     Lil^p  differences  might  be  observed 
m  the  pronouns.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  old 
usages  in  construction,  oftner  occasioned  ambiguity 
than  the  present,  which  is  an  additional  reason  for  pre- 
ferring the  latter. 

^^Matth.  XX.  II.  •iM^(0^0ry.  ix.  24*  KUTtyiT^v  wuru.  xxvii. 
44.    T«  tBuv9  i0ftiti^09  ttvrtt. 

^^  Psal.  cii.  14.  Common  Prayer. 

*3  Genesis,  VI.  6.  *w  Matth.  xxtu.  3. 

w*  Matth.  vi.  10.  "«  John,  XT.  7. 

^^  Mattb.  i.  18.  "«  Matth.  viL  16. 
VOL.    II.                  41 
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}  9.  Finally,  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
techniccUj  or,  in  Simon's  phrase,  consecrated  terms, 
our  translators,  though  not  entirely  free  from  such| 
have  been  comparatively  sparing  of  them.  In  this 
they  have  acted  judiciously.  A  technical  style  is  a 
learned  style.  That  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of 
the  historical  part,  is  the  revert ;  it  is  plain  and  fa« 
miliar.  If  we  except  a  few  terms,  such  as  at^el^ 
apostle^  baptism^  heresy^  mystery^  which,  after  the 
example  of  other  Western  churches,  the  English 
have  adopted  from  the  Vulgate  ;  and  for  adopting 
some  of  which,  as  has  been  observed,  good  iieasons 
might  be  offered ;  the  instances  are  but  few  wherein 
the  common  name  has  been  rejected,  in  preference 
to  a  learned  and  peculiar  term. 

Nay,  some  learned  terms,  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  liturgy,  at  least  into  the  fubric,  the 
interpreters  have  not  thought  proper  to  introduce  in- 
to the  Scriptures*  Thus,  the  words,  the  nativity j 
for  Clirist's  birth,  aduenty  for  h|s  coming,  epiphany^ 
for  his  manifestation  to  the  Magians  by  .the  star,  do' 
very  well  in  the  titles  of  the  several  divisions  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being  there  a  sort  of  pro- 
per names  for  denoting  the  whole  circumstantiated 
event,  or  rather  the  times  destined  for  the  celebration 
6f  the  festivals,  and  are  convenient,  as  they  sav© 
circumlocution;  but  would  by  no  means  suit  the 
simple  and  familiar  phraseology  of  the  sacred  his- 
torians, who  never  affect  uncommon,  and  especially 
learned  words.  Thus,  in  the  tides  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  the  Greek  names  of  the  Septuagint,  Genesis ^ 
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Exodus^  Leviticus  J  Deuteronomy^  are  not  unfitly 
preserved  in  modem  translations,  and  are  becomq 

,  thie  proper  names  of  the  books.  But  where  the  Greek 
word  genesis^  which  signifies  generation,  occurs  in 
that  ancient  version  of  the  book  so  named,  it  would 
have  been  very  improper  to  transfer  it  into  a  modem 
translation,  and  to  say,  for  example,  "  This  Is  the 

»  "  genesis  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ^°^."  In  like 
;  manner,  Exodus j  which  signifies  departure^  answers 
»very  well  as  a  proper  name  of  the  second  book, 
'Wfhich  be^ns  with  an  account  of  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  but  it  would  be  down* 
right  pedantry  to  intro4uce  the  term  exodus,  exody, 
or  exod  (for  in  all  these  shapes  some  have  affected  to 
ysher  it  into  the  language),  into  the  body  of  the 
history. 

*  I  remember  but  one  passage  in  the  ^New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  our  translators  have  preferred  a  scho* 
lastic  to  the  vulgar  name,  where  both  signified  the 
same  thing ;  so  that  there  was  no  plea  fix>m  necessi- 
ty. The  expression  alluded  to  is,  *^  To  whom  he. 
**  showed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  "\'*  .  Pas- 
sion, in  ordinary  speech,  means  solely  a  fit  of  an* 
ger,  or  any  violent  commotion  Qf  the  mind*  It  i$ 
only  in  theological  oc  learned  use  that  it  means  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  The  Evangelist  wrote  to  the 
people  in  their  own  dialect.  Besides,  as  he  wrote 
for  the  conviction  of  infidels,  as  well  as  fw  the  in. 
litmctian  of  believers,  it  i^  not  natbral  to  suppose 
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that  he  would  use  words  or  phrases,  in  a  particuW 
accej^tion,  which  could  be  known  only  to  the  lat- 
ter. His  expression,  futa  to  na^eof  avtWy  which  is 
literally,  ajier  his  sufferings^  is  plain  and  unambigu- 
ous;  and  might  have  been  said  of  any  man  who  haA 
undergone  the  like  fete.  Such  is  constantly  the  way 
of  the  sacred  writers ;  nor  is  any  thing,  in  language, 
more  repugnant  to  their  manner,  than  the  use  of  what 
is  called  consecrated  words.  I  admit,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  that  post  passionem  suam,  in  the  Vulgate,  is. 
unexceptionable,  because  it  suits  the  common  accept 
tation  of  the  word  passio  in  the  Latin  language- 
Just  so,  the  expression  accipiens  caUcemy  in  the  Vul- 
gate ^^\  is  natural  and  proper.  Calix  is  a  common 
name  for  cup,  aiid  is  so  used  in  several  places  of 
that  version :  whereas,  taking  the  chalice^  as  the 
^emish  translators  render  it,  presents  us  with  a* 
technical  term  not  strictly  proper,  inasmuch  as  it 
suggests  the  previous  consecratioo  of  the  vessel  to  a 
special  purpose,  by  certain  ceremonies,  an  idea  not" 
suggested  by  either  the  Greek  !7t(W>?pioi>,  or  the  Latin 
calix.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  controvert  the 
propriety  of  adopting  an  unfemiliar  wprd,  when  ne- 
cessary  for  expressing  what  is  of  an  unfamiliar,  or, 
perhaps,  singular  nature.  Thus,  to  denote  the 
change  produced  on  our  Savioiu-*s  body,  when  on 
the  mount  with  the  three  disciples,  Peter,  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee,  a  more  apposite  word  than 
transfigured  could  not  have  been  found*     The  Eng- 

"*  Matlh.  xxvi.  27, 
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lish  word  transformed^  which  comes  nearest,  and  is 
more  familiar  than  the  other,  would  have  expressed 
too  much. 

4  10.  To  conclude,  the  reasons  which  appear 
sufficient  to  justify  a  change  of  the  words  and  ex- 
pressions of  even  the  most  respectable  predecessors 
in  the  business  of  translating,  are,  when  there  is 
ground  to  think^  that  the  meaning  of  the  author  can 
be  either  more  exactly,  or  more  per^icuously,  ren- 
dered ;  and  when  his  manner,  that  is,  when  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  his  style,  not  the  sound  or  the 
etymology  of  his  words,  can  be  more  adequately  re- 
presented.  For,  to  one  or  other  of  these^  all  the 
above  cases  will  be  found  reducible. 
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AN  ACCODKT  OF  WHAT  IS  ATTEMPTED  IN  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
GOSPELS,  AND  IN  THE  NOTES  HERE  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  things  which  will  be  treated  in  this  Disserta- 
tion may,  for  the  sake  of  order,  be  classed  under  the 
five  following  heads ;  the  first  comprehends  all  that 
concerns  the  essential  qualities  of  the  ver;sion;'  the 
second,  what  relates  to  the  readings  (where  Acre  is 
a  diversity  of  reading  in  the  original)  which  are  here 
preferred;  the  third  contains  ^Jf^  remarks  on  the 
particular  dialect  of  our  language  employed  in  this 
version ;  the  fourth,  what  regards  the  outward  form 
in  which  it  is  exhibited ;  and  the  fifth,  some  account 
of  the  notes  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 


PART  I. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  QUALITIES   0F  THE  VERSION*. 

The  three  principal  objects  to  be  attended  to,  by 
every  translator,  were  explained  m  a  former  Disser. 
tation  \     It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say,  that  to 

»    Diss.  X.     Part  L 
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them  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  constant  attentiom 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  dissembled,  that  even  those 
principal  objects  themselves  sometimes  interfere. 
And,  thou^  an  order,  in  respect  of  impcxtance^ 
ivhen  they  are  compared  together,  has  been  also  1^ 
down,  which  will,  in  many  cases,  determine  the  pre- 
ference ;  it  will  not  always  determine  it.  I  may  find 
a  word,  for  example,  which  hits  the  sense  of  the  au- 
thor  precisely,  but  which,  not  being  in  familiar  use, 
is  obscure.  Though,  therefore,  in  itself,  a  just  ex- 
pression  of  die  sentiment,  it  may  not  clearly  convey 
the  sentiment  to  many  readers,  because  they  are  un- 
acquainted with  it.  It  is,  therefore,  but  ill  fitted  to 
represent  the  plain  and  familiar  manner  of  the  sa* 
cred  writers,  or,  indeed,  to  answer  the  great  end 
of  translation,  to  convey  distinctly,  to  the  reader, 
the  meaning  of  the  original.  Yet  there  may  be  a  ha- 
zard, on  the  other  hand,  that  a  term  more  perspicu- 
ous, but  less  apposite,  may  convey  somewhat  of  a 
different  meaning,  an  error  mca:^  to  be  avoided  than 
the  otho*.  Recourse  to  circumlocution  is  sometimes 
necessary ;  for  the  terms  of  no  two  languages  can 
be  always  made  to  correspond;  but  frequent  re- 
course  to  this  mode  of  reiidering,  e&ces  the  native 
simplicity  found  in  the  original,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, disfigures  the  work.  Though,  therefore,  in 
genera],  an  obscure,  is  preferable  to  an  unfaithful, 
translation,  there  is  a  degree  of  precision,  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  terms,  which  an  interpreter  ought 
to  dbpense  with,  rather  than  involve  his  version  in 
such  darkness,  as  will  render  it  useless  to  the  gene» 
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rality  of  readers.  This  shows  sofficieiitly,  that  no 
rule  wiU  universally  answer  the  translator's  purpose ; 
but  that  he  must  often  carefully  balance  the  degrees 
of  perspicuity  on  one  hand,  against  those  of  preci- 
sion on  the  other,  and  determine,  from  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  concerning  their  comparative  im- 
portance. I  acknowledge  tliat,  in  several  instances^ 
the  counterpoise  may  be  so  equal,  that  the  most  judi-^ 
cious  interpreters  may  be  divided  in  opinion ;  nay, 
the  same  interpreter  may  hesitate  Ipng  in  forming  a 
decision,  or  even  account  it  a  matter  of  indiffisrence 
to  wluch  side  he  inclines. 

$  2.  I  SHALL  only  say,  in  general^  that,  how- 
ever much  a  word  may  be  adapted  to  express  the 
sense,  it  is  a  strong  objection  against  the  use  of  it, 
that  it  is  too  fine  a  word,  too  learned,  dr  too  mo- 
dem.  For,  though  in  the  import  of  the  term,  there 
should  be  a  suitableness  to  the  principal  idea  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed,  there  is  an  unsuitableness  in  the 
associated  or  secondary  ideas,  which  never  &il  to  ac- 
company such  terms.  These  tend  to  fix  on  the 
Evangelists  the  imputation  of  affectkig  elegance, 
depth  in  litemture  or  science,  or,  at  least,  a  inKxlish 
and  flowery  phraseology,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  genuine  character  of  their 
style,  a  style  eminently  natural,  simple,  and  femi- 
liar.     The  sentiment  of  Jagues  le  Fevre  (P£staples\ 

•  An  old  FreDcb  commentator,  who  published  a  Tersion  of 
the  Gospels  into  Latin  in  1623 ;  his  words  are:  "  Ce  que  plu- 
**  sieurs  esthnent  elegance,  est  inelegance  et  parole  fard6e  de. 
^^  Taut  Dieu.»' 
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<Whieh  shows,  at  oiice,  his  good  taste  and  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  is  here  entirely  apposite:  "What 
"many  think  elegance  is,  in  God's  account,  inele- 
"  gance,  and  painted  words." 

«  \  3.  ^Qn  the  other  hand,  a  'bad  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced by  words,  which  are  too  low  and  vulgar.  The 
danger  here  is  not,  indeed,  so  great,  provided  there 
be  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  expression,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  tertns  of  this  denomination. 
When  things  themselves  are  of  a  kind  which  gives 
few  occasions  of  introducing  the  mention  of  them 
into  the  conversation  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  still 
fewer  of  naming  them  in  books,  their  names  are  con- 
sidered as  partaking  in* the  meanness  of  the  use,  and 
of  the  things  signified.  But  this  sort  of  vulgarity 
seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  inspired  au- 
thors. When  there  was  a  just  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  thingj^  they  appear  never  to  have  been  ashamed 
to  employ  the  name  by  which  it  was  commonly  dis- 
tinguished. They  did  not  recur,  as  modem  deli- 
cacy prompts  us  to  do,  to  periphrasis,  unusual,  or 
figurative  expressions,  but  always  adopted  such 
terms,  as  most  readily  suggested  themselves.  There 
is  nothing  more  indelicate,  than  an  unseasonable  dis- 
play of  delicacy  ;  for  which  reason,  the  naked  sim- 
plicity wherewith  the  sacred  penmen  express  them- 
selves on  particular  subjects,  has  much  more  mo- 
desty in  it  than  the  artificial,  but  transparent,  disguises 
voi.  II.  42 
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which,  on  like  occasions,  would  be  einployed  by  mo- 
dem writers  *. 

A  certain  correctness  of  taste,  as.  well  as  acute-r 
ness  of  discernment,  taught  a  late  ingenious  author^ 
to  remark  this  wonderful  union  of  plainness  and  chas- 
tity in  the  langciage  of  the  Bftle,  which  a  composer 
of  these  days,  in  any  European  tongue,  would  in 
Tain  attempt  to  imitate^  Yet,  it  is  manifest,  that  k 
is  not  to  justness  of  taste,  but  to  purity  of  mind  in 
the  sacred  authors,  diat  ihis  happy  singulari^  ia 
their  writings  ought  to  be  ascribed.  This,  however, 
is  an  evidence  that  they  did  not  consider  it  as 

^  I  can  scarely  gire  a  better  iQustnEtion  of  this  remark  ihsat 
in  the  correction  proposed  by  Dr.  Delaay,  of  the  phrase  him 
thai  pisseth  against  the  wall^  whieh  occurs  sometimes  in  the 
Old  Testament,  i^nd  which,  he  thinks,  should  be  changed  into 
him  thai  watereth  against  the  wcdL  I  am  surprised  that  a  cor. 
rection  like  this  should  have  the  approbation  of  so  excellent  a 
-writer  as  the  bishop  of  Waterford.  (See  the  preface  to  his 
Version  pf  the  Minor  Prophets.)  To  me  the  latter  expression  is 
much  more  exceptionable  than  the  former.  The  former  may 
be  compared  to  the  simplicity  of  a  sayage  who  goes  naked  with, 
out  appearing  to  know  it,  or  ever  thinking  of  clothes;  the 
other  is  like  the  awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempt  of  an  Eu^ 
ropean,  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  which,  by  the  very  attempt, 
he  shews  himself  to  be  both  conscious  and  ashiuned.  The  si|me 
offensiTe  idea  is  suggested  by  the  word  which  Delany  proposes, 
as  is  conveyed  by  the  common  term ;  but  it  is  suggested  in  so 
affected  a  manner,  as  necessarily  fixes  a  reader's  attention  upon 
it,  and  shows  it  to  have  been  particularly  thought  of  by  the 
writer.  Can  any  critic  seriously  think  that  more  is  necessary^ 
in  this  case,  than  to  say,  Every  mate  ?- 
^  Rousseau. 
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mean  or  unbecoming,  to  call  low  or  commcHi  things 
by  their  common  names.  But  there  are  ofiher  sorts 
of  vulgarisms  in  language,  with  which  th^  are  never 
chargeable,  the  use  of  sudi  tenjis  as  we  call  cant 
WDrds^  which  belong  peculiarljr  to  particular  profes- 
sions, or  classes  of  men,  and  contemptuous  or  ludi- 
crous e:fpressions,  such  as  are  always  acconi|>amed 
with  ideas  of  low  mirth  and  ridicule. 

}  4.  Of  both  the  extremes  in  language  above 
mentioned,  I  shall  give  examples  from  an  anony- 
mous English  translatpr  in  1729,  whose  version, 
upon  the  whole,  is  the  most  ^exceptionable  of  all  I 
am  acquainted  with^  in  any  lan^guage ;  and  yet  it  is 
but  dqing  justice  to  the-  author  to  add  that,  in  ren- 
dering some  passages,  he  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  much  better  translators..  For  brevity's  sake,  I 
shall  here-  only  mention  the  words  I  think  censur- 
able, referring  to  the  margin  for  the  places.  Of 
learned  words  the  following  are  a  specimen:  ver- 
bose \  loquaciousness^ J  advent ''^  chasm ^y  grumes \ 
stertl  ***,  phmomem  ",  consolated  ",  ifwe^tigate  ^, 
}nnate^\  saliva^';  concerning  which,  and  some 
others  of  the  same  kind,  hii^  critical  examiner,  Mr. 
Twell,  says  justly,  th^  they  are  unintelligible  to 
the  ignorant,  and  pffensive  to  the  knowing.    His  fine 

^  Matth.  vi.  7.  «  Ibid.  ^  xxiv.  27. 

«  Luke,  xvi.  26.         «  xxii.  44.  i®  i.  17.  "  xii.  56^ 

"  Acts,  XV.  32.  13  xyii,  22. 

^  Eph.  jv.  18.  "  ,Johnj  >«•  ^^ 
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words  and  fashionable  phrases,  whichi  on  account 
of  their  affinity,  I  sfedl  throw  together,  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  to  exemplify:  detachment ^\  foat^ 
guards^'' y  brigue^,  chicanery ^\  Zachariasj  we 
are  told^,  vented  his  divine  enthusiasm;  that  is, 
when  translated  into  common  speech,  prophesied. 
A  later  translator,  or  ratho*  paraphrast,  is  not  much 
happier  in  his  expression,  he  was  seized  with  a  divine 
afflatus  J  here  spoken  of  as  a  disease.  Zaccheus^  for 
chief  of  the  publicans,  is  made  coUector^general  cf 
the  customs  ^.  Simon  Magus,  in  his  hands,  becomes 
the plenipotentiartf  of  God^.  Jesus  .Christ  is  tided 
guarantee  of  the  alliance  ^\  and  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  Lord  of  the  celestial  militia ".  And,  to  avoid 
the  flatness  of  plain  prose,  he  sometimes  gives  ^  poe» 
tical  turn  to  the  expression*  Before  the.  cock  crow^ 
becomes  in  his  hands.  Before  the  cock  proclaims  the 

The  foppery  of  these  last  expressions  is,  if  possi- 
ble, more  insufferable  than  the^  pedantry  of  the  first. 
They  are,  besides,  so  far  from  conveying  the  sense 
of  the  author,  that  they  all,  less  or  more,  misrepre* 
sent  it.  As  to  low  and  ludicrous  terms,  there  i^ 
sometimes  a  greater  coincidence  in  these  with  qiiai^t 
and  modish  words,  than  one  at  first  would  imagine. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  motive  for  reindering 
ovxx^BKSnortYii  yeoman  '*,  but  it  is  still  worse  to  trans- 


Ifl 

Matth.  ii.  16. 

17 

xxvii,  27.                « 

1  Tliess.  T. 

13. 

*»  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

2*>  Luke,  !.  67. 

2^  xix.  2. 

IX 

Acts,  viii.  10. 

25 

Heb.  vii.  22. 

^  James,  v 

.4. 

«*  tuke,  xxil. 

34. 

2«  Miitth. 

xiii.  27. 
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late  'o(fct  ifv(P  ^a'Xaxsaav  Bpya^ovtat  supercargoes  *^; 
^ajpna^iv  raparees^y  which  he  explains  in  the  mar- 
gin to  mean  kidnappers^  and  (le^vovtQv  sots^.  1 
am  surprised  he  has  not  found  a  place  for  sharpers^ 
gamblersy  aud  swindlerSi  fit  company,  in  every 
sense,  for  his  sots  and  raparees.  r?,cHfaoxo(iw  is 
distended  into  a  bank  ^^  and  oc^enttig  dwindles  into 
Si  pilferer  ^* :  rr^P  x^i^v  tn  xvpts  <X8  is  degraded  into 
thy  master^ s  diversions  ^^  and  cuvog.  is  swoln  into 
a  consort  of  praise^.  The  laudable  and  successful 
importunity  of  the  two  blind  men  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  checks  they  received  from  the  multitude,  per- 
sisted in  their  application  to  Jesus  for  relief,  is  con- 
temptuously denoted  bawling  out  \  When  we  are 
told  that  our  Lord  silenced^  e^tiioaej  the  Sadducees^ 
this  author  acquaints  us  that  he  dumbfounded  them  ^\ 
In  short,  what  by  magnifying,  what  by  diminishing, 
what^T^  distorting  and  disfiguring,  he  has,  in  many 
places,  burlesqued  the  original.  For  answering  this 
bad  purpose,  the  extremes  of  cant  and  bombast  are 
equally  well  adapted.  The  excess,  in  the  instances 
now  given,  is  so  manifest,  as  entirely  to  supersede 
both  argument  and  illustration. 

§  5.  But, 'in  regard  to  the  use  of  what  may  be 
called  learned  words,  it  must  be  owned,  after  all, 

27  Rev.  xiFiii.  17.       «  X  Cor.  v.  10.       ^  Matth.  xxiv.  49. 
«^  John,  xii.  6.  ^^  Ibid.  ^  Matth.  xxv.  21. 

"xxi.  la.  5*  XX.  31,  35xxii.  34. 
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diat  it  is  not  easy,  in  every  case,  to  fix  die  bounda-r 
ries.  We  sometimes  find  classed  under  that  deno- 
mination, all  the  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  ety- 
mology,  which  are  not  Qurrent  among  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people.  Yet  I  acknowledge  that,  if  we 
were  rigidly  to  exclude  all  such  terms,  we  should  be 
too  often  obliged,  either  to  adopt  circumlocution,  or 
to  express  the  sentiment  weakly  and  improperly. 
There  are  other  disadvantages,  to  be  remarked  after- 
wards,  which  might  result  from  the  exclusion  of 
every  term  that  may  be  comprehended  in  the  defini- 
tion above  given.  The  common  translation,  if  we 
except  the  consecrated  terms,  as  some  call  them, 
which  are  not  many,  is  universally  admitted  to  b^ 
written  in  a  style  that  is  not  only  natural,  but  easily 
understood  by  the  people  ;  yet,  in  the  common  trans- 
lation, there  are  many  words  which  can  hardly  be 
supposed  ever  to  have  been  quite  familiar  Hkiong 
the  lower  ranks.  There  is,  however,  one^advan-  , 
tage  possessed  by  that  version,  over  every  other 
book  composed  at  that  period,  which  is,  that  from  the 
universality  of  its  use,  and  (we  may  now  add)  its 
long  continuance,  it  must  have  greatly  contributed  to 
give  a  currency  to  those  words  which  are  frequently 
employed  in  it.  Now,  it  would  be  absurd,  in  an 
interpreter  of  this  age,  to  expect  a  similar  eflect 
from  any  private  version.  A  new  translation,  even 
though  it  were  authorised  by  the  public,  would  not 
have  tlie  same  advantage  at  present,  when  our  lan^^ 
giiage  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 
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^  6.  I  SHOULD  not  be  surprised,  that  a  reader 
not  accustomed  narrowly  to  attend  to  these  matters, 
were  disposed,  at  first  hearing,  to  question  the  fact, 
that  there  are  many  words  in  the  vulgar  translation 
which  were  not  in  common  use  at  the  time  among 
the  lower  orders. »  But  I  am  persuaded  that  a  little 
reflection  must  soon  convince  him  of  it.  Abstract- 
ed from  those  terms  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  original  languages,  because  there  were  no 
corresponding  names  in  our  tongue,  such  as  phy-^ 
hcteryj  tetrarch^  synagogue^  proselyte^  centurion^ 
quaterniim^  legion^  there  are  many  in  die  English 
,  Bible,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been, 
at  that  time,  level  to  the  meanest  capacities.  They 
are  scarcely  so  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  advan- 
tage which  their  occurring  in  that  translation  has 
given  them.  Of  such  words  I  shall  give  a  pretty 
large  specimen  in  the  margin  ^.     Nor  can  it  be  said 

^  Firsiy  of  nouns :  «cribe,  disciple,  parable,  epi&tle,  isfidel, 
matrix,  lunatic,  exile,  exorcist,  suppliant,  residue,  genealogy, 
appetite,  audience,  pollution,  perdition,  partition,  potentate^ 
progenitor,  liberality,  occurrent,  immutability,  pre-eminence, 
remission,  diTersity,  fragment,  abjects,  frontier,  tradition,  im. 
portunity,  concupiscence,  redemption,  intercession,  superscrlp. 
tlon,' inquisition,  insurrection,  cotnmunion,  instructer,  medi- 
ator, exactor,  intercessor,  benefactor,  malefactor,  prognostica. 
tor,  ambassador,  ambassage,  ambushment^ meditation,  ministra. 
tlon,  administration,  abomination,  consummation,  convocation, 
(Constellation,  consolation,  consultation,  acceptation,  communi- 
cation, disputation,  cogitation,  estimation,  operation,  diyination^ 
vocation,  desolation,  tribulation^  regeneration,  propitiation,  jus. 
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of  those  there  specified,  that  more  &miliar  terms 
could  not  have  been  found  equally  expressive.  For, 
though  this  niay  be  true  oFsome  of  them,  it  is  not 
true  of  them  all.  Calling  is  equivalent  to  vocation, 
eom/brt  to  consolation,  destruction  to  perdition,  ybr- 
giveness  to  remission,  defilement 'to  pollution,  a/* 
mighty  to  onmipotent,  enlightened  to  iUumi^tated, 
watchful  to  vigilant,  delightful  to  delectable,  un- 
changeable  to  immutable,  heavenly  to  celestial,  and 
earthly  to  terrestrial.  Nay,  the  first  six  •  in  the 
maiginal  list  might  have  been  not  badly  supplied^by 
the  more  homely  terms,  writer^  scholar^  comparison^ 
letter^  unbehever^  womb.  Yet,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood, by  this  remark,  as  intending  to  throw  any 
blame  upon  the  translators,  for  the  choice  tfiey  have 
sometimes  made  of  words  which,  though  not  obscure, 
were  not  the  most  familiar  that  it  was  possible  to  find. 
There  are  several  reasons,  to  be  given  immediately, 
which  may  justly  determine  the  translate,  on  some 
occasions,  to  desert  the  common  rule  of  adopting  al* 
ways  the  most  obvious  words.  At  the  same  time  there 
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are  certain  excesses  in  this  way,  whereof  I  have  also 
gpiven  examples,  into  whidh  a  judicious  interpreter 
will  never  be  in  danger  of  falling.  The  reasons 
which  ou^t,  on  the  other  hahd,  to  determine  a 
Iransiatbr,  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  words  which 
are  current  in  the&miliar  tattle  of  the  lower  mnkS  in 
society,  are  as  fcdlows : 

5  7.  First,  in  all  compositions  not  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  even  the  sitnplest,  there  is  some  superiority, 
in  the  style,  to  the  language  c^  conversation,  am(Hig 
the  common  people ;  and  even  the  common  people 
themselves  understand  many  words,  which,  far  from 
having  any  currency  amcmg  them,  ^never  enter  into 
their  ordinary  talk.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  those  of  them  who  have  had  any  sort  of  edu- 
cation, were  it  but  the  lowest.  One  ought,  there- 
fore,  to  consider  accurately  the  degree  of  the  un* 
commonness  of  the  term,  before  it  be  rejected :  as 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  supply  its  place  with  one  more 
femiliar,  and  equally  apposite.  Unnecessaiy  cir-^ 
cumlocutions  are  cumbersome,  and  ought  always  to 
be  avoided.  They  are  unfriendly  alike  to  simplicity 
and  to  energy,  and  sometimes  even  to  propriety  and 
persqpicuity. 

J  8.  SficoNDLy,  there  are  cases  wherein  some 
things  may  be  done,  nay,  ought  to  be  done,  by  a 
translator,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  I  acknowledge 
that  this  is  a  subordinate  considemtion,  and  that 
variety  is  never  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
VOL.  II.  43 
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either  pempicuity,  or  simplicity.  But  even  the  sacred 
historians,  though  eminently  simple  and  perspicuous, 
do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the  same  wcods 
in  expressing  the  same  thoughts.  Not  that  there  ap- 
pears in  their  manner  any  aim  at  varying  the  expres- 
sion ;  but^  it  is  well  known  that,  without  such  an 
aim,  the  same  subject,  even  in  ccmversation,  is  hard- 
ly ever  twice  spoken  of  precisely  in  the  same  wcmxJs. 
To  a  certain  degree  this  is  a  consequence  of  that  qua- 
lity I  have  had  occasion  oftner  than  once  to  observe 
in  them,  a  fineedom  fix)m  all  solicitude  about  their 
language.  Whereas  an  unvarying  recourse  to  the 
same  words  for  expressing  the  same  thoughts,  would, 
in  fact,  require  one  to  be  solicitous  about  uniformi- 
tp-,  and  uncommonly  attentive  to  it.  But  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  of  principal  consequence,  in  which  the 
association  between  the  words  and  the  ideas  is  much 
strraiger,  they  are  pretty  uniform  in  recurring  to  the 
same  words,  though  they  are  not  so  in  matters  of  lit- 
tle moment.  Yet  in  these  the  variety  is  no  greater 
than  is  perfecdy  natural  in  men  whose  thoughts  are 
engrossed  by  their  subject,  and  who  never  search 
about  in  quest  of  words.  Now  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  some  attention  to  language  in  a  translator, 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  justice  to  this  inattention, 
if  I  may  so  denominate  it,  of  his  author. 

V  9.  Thirdly,  it  was  remarked  before  *^  that 
though  there  is  a  sameness  of  idiom  in  the  writers 

^  Diss.  I.  Part  II. 
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of  the  New  Testament,  pafticulsdrly  tte  Evangelists, 
theie  is  a  diversity  in  their  styles.  Hence  it  arises, 
that  different  terms  are  sonietimes  employed,  by  the 
different  historians,  in  relating  the  same  fact.  But, 
as  this^circumstance  has  not  much  engaged  the  at- . 
tention  of  interp|||^^,  it  often  hq)p4sns  that,  in  the  * 
translations  of  thJBospels,  (for  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  translation,)  there  appears  in  the  ver« 
sion,  a  greater  coincidence  in  tlie  style  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, than  is  found  in  the  original.  Now  there 
are  very  good  reasons  to  determine  us  jto  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  a  sameness  which  is  not  authoriz-* 
ed  by  the  c»*igina].  There  'are  cases,  I  own,  in 
which  it  is  unavoidable.  It  often  happens  that  two 
or  more  wOTds,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  are 
synonymous,  and  may  therefore  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, for  expresising  the  same  thing,  wh^  it  is  im- 
possible  to  fiM  more  than  one,  in  the  language  of 
the  translator;  which  can  be  used  with  propriety. 
When  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand  men  in  the 
desert,  the  order  he  gave  to  the  people  immediately 
before,  was,"  as  expressed  by  Matthew  ^^  avaxXi^^i* 
vai  S7U  r8g  ;KopTO$ ;  as  expressed  by  Mark  ^,  ai^ax^li* 
V(u  BTtL  tQ  x^'^^X^P^^  ?  ^  expressed  by  Liike  ^, 
witaxTuvatB  avr«$j  and,  as  expressed  by  John*^ 
noLYflarVB  avansaeiv.  Here  every  one  of  the  Evjuige- 
lists  conveys  the  same  order  in  a  different  phrase, 
all  of  them,  however,  both  naturally  and  simply. 

^  Matth.  xiv.  19.  »  Maik,  vi.  39. 

Luke,  ix.  14.  «  John,  yi.  10. 
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This  variety  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate  in  En- 
glish, without  recurring  to  imnatural  and  affeeted 
expressbns.     The  three  last  Evangelists  use  di£k- - 
rent  verbs  to  express  the  posture,  namely  at^aa^iUr^, 
^xam^axXtvQ^  and  avanvypTQ.    And  even  in  the  'first, .. 
*  the  expression  is,  I  may  say,  c^UffLly  varied,  as  one 
of  the  t^vo  who  use  that  verb  Jhiploys  the  passive 
voice,  the  other  the  active.     Now,  in  the  common 
translation,  the  phrase  to  sit  dotamy  signifying  the  pos- 
ture, b  the  same  in  them  all.    I  do  not  here  animad- 
vert on  the  impropriety  of  this  version.     I  took  occa- 
sion formeriy  *%.  to  observe  that  those  Greek  words 
denote  alwoys  to  liej  and  not  to  sit.     My  intention 
,  at  present  is  only  to  show  that  the  simplicity  of  the  ^ 
sacred  writers  does  not  entirely  exclude  variety. 
Even  the  three  terms  above  mentioned,  are  not  all 
that  occur  in  the  Gospels  for  expressmg  the  posture 
then  used  at  table.     AvaacBifioi^  and  ^raxsifiaij  are* 
also  employed.     It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  in 
modern  tongues,  which  are  comparatively  scanty,  to 
equal  the  copiousness  of  Gteek  ;  but,  as  far  as  the 
langus^  which  we  use  will  p«Triit,  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  even  these  little  variations. 

,  §  10.  The  Evangelists  have  been  thought,  by 
mahy,  so  much  to  coincide  in  their  narratives,  as  to 
give  scope  for  suspecting  that  some  of  those,  who 
wrote  more  lately,  copied  those  who  wrote  before 
them.    Though  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  often 

«  Di88.  VIII.  Part  III.  §  3,  &c. 
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a  coincidence,  both  in  mg^tter  and  in  expression,  it 
will  not  be  found  so  great  in  the  original,  nor  so 
frequent  as,  perhaps,  in  all  translations  ancient  and 
modem.      Many  translators  have  considered  it  as  a 
matter  of  no  moment,  provided  the  sense  be  justly 
iiendered,  whether  the  differences  in  the  manner  were 
attended  to  or  not.     Nay,  in  certain  cases,  wherein 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  attain,  in  the  version,  all 
the  variety  of  the  original,  some  interpreters  seem 
studiously  to  have  avoided  it.     Perhaps  they  did  not 
>  judge  it  convenient  to  make  the  appearance  of  a'dif- 
ference  between  the  sacred  writers  in  wcHds,  when 
there  was  none  in  meaning.   In  this^  however,  I  think 
they  judged  wrong.     An  agreement  in  the  sense,  is 
all  thai  ought  to  be  d^jred  in  them ;    more  es- 
pecially, as  they  wrote  in  a  language  different  from 
that  spoken  by  the  persons  whose  history  they  relate. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  most  tenacious  memory 
will  not  account  for  a  perfect  identity^of 'Expression 
in  the  witnesses.    Their  testimony  is  given  in  Greek. 
The  language  spoken  by  those  whose  story  they  re- 
late,  was  a  dialect  of  Clialdee.     They  were  them- 
selves, therefore  (at  least  three  of  them),  the  trans- 
lators of  the  speeches  and  conversations  recorded  in 
their  histories.      The  utmost  that  is  expected  from 
different  translators,  is  a  coincidence  in  sense;    a 
perfect  coincidence  in  words,  in  a  work  of  such  ex- 
tent as  the  Gospel,  Js,  without  previous  concert,  im- 
possible.   Consequently,  an  appearance  of  difference, 
arising  solely  from  the  use  of  different  expressions,  is 
of  much  less  prejudice  to  the  Credibility  of  their  nar- 
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ration,  than  the  appearance  of  concert  or  copying 
would  have  been. 

When,  therefore,  the  language  of  the  interpreter 
of  the  Gospels  will  admit  an  imitation  of  such  diver- 
sities  in  the  style,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  If 
possible,  their  narratives  should  be  neither  more,  nor 
less,  coincident,  in  the  version,  than  they  are,  in  the 
original.  And  to  this  end,  namely,  that  the  phra- 
seology  may  nearly  differ  as  much  in  English  as  it 
does  in  Greek,  I  have,  on  some  occasions,  chosen 
not  the  very  best  word  which  might  have  been  found, 
satisfying  myself  with  this,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  word  I  lulve  employed,  unsuitable,  dark,  or  am- 
biguous.  But,  as  was  signified  before,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible so  to  diversify  the  style  of  a  version,  s^  to  make 
it  always  correspond,  in  this  respect,  to  the  original. 
Nor  ought  a  correspcmdence  of  this  kind  ever  to  be 
attempted,  at  the  expense  of  either  perspicuity  or  pro- 
priety. Imhan  only  add,  that  a  little  elevation  of  style 
may  naturally  be  expected  in  quotations  from  the 
Prophets  aind  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  short  canticles 
which  we  liave  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke ; 
for  in  these,  though  not  written  in  verse,  the  expres- 
sion is  poetical. 

J  11.  Fourthly,  Not  only  the  differences  in 
the  styles  of  the  difierent  Evangelists,  ought  not  to 
pass  entirely  unnoticed ;  but  the  same  thing  may  he 
affirmed  of  the  changes  sometimes  found  in  th^  terms 
used  by  the  same  Evangelist.  Here,  again,  I  must 
observe,  that  it  were  in  vain  to  attempt  an  exact  cor- 
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respondence  in  this  respect.-.  There  is  a  superior 
richness  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  which 
even  their  style,  though  simple  and  unaffected  (for 
they  never  step  out  of  their  way  in  quest  of  orna- 
ment), cannot  entirely  conceal.  They  use  consider- 
able  variety  of  terms  for  expressing  those  ordinary 
exertions  for  which  our  modem  tongues  hardly  ad- 
mit any  variety,  I  have  given  one  specimen  of  this, 
in  the  words  whereby  they  express  the  posture  then 
used  at  meals.  I  shall  here  add  some .  other  exam- 
ples. The  following  words  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Xeyc^y  €910)  ^y!t^9  4^ouTxq,  ^po^t^y  p^cj,  apo, 
BpsQ^  all  answering  to  the  English  verb  say.  Of 
these  we  may  affirm,  with  truth,  that  it  is  but  rarely 
that  any  of  them  admits  a  different  rendering  in  our 
language.  The  words  icoa^oo^  (loXwa^  (iKuva^  am/looy 
pvTCOQ,  correspond  to  the  English  verb  cfe/i/e,  by 
which  they  are  commonly  rendered.  So  also  do  the 
w<»xls  ^focxoy  sa^mj  rpc^,  ^^o^cj,  to  the  English 
verb  eat.  The  greater  part  of  the  words  subjoined  are, 
in  the  common  translation,  rendered  always,  and  the 
rest  occasionally,  by  the  English  verb  see;  a&a, 
aneiSo^  onronou^  ontavo^  ^Xstiqj  efi^KeTtQ^  opoo,  xa-> 
dopoQ,  ^€ao(Miy  ^cip€Q^\op6Ch  Yet,  ill  none  of  the 
lists  aforementioned,  are  the  words  perfecdy  syno^ 
nymous,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  be  always  used  pro- 
miscuously by  the  inspired  penmen.  They  are,  con- 
sequently, of  use,  not  only  for  diversifyingf  the  style, 
but  for  giving  it  also  a  degree  of  precision  which 
poorer  languages  cannot  supply. 
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The  same  thing  may  be  exemplified  in  the  nouns, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
verbs.  Ap$,  dpvtjov^  afivog.  are  used  by  the  Evange- 
lists,  the  first  by  Luke,  the  other  two  by  John ;  and 
are  all  rendered,  in  the  commcm  translation,  lamb  : 
Sixrvw^  oLfi^i^Xfigpov^  awyvtPYlj  in  the  Gospels,  are 
all  translated  net.  And,  though  the  latter  might  have 
been  varied  in  the  version,  the  others  could  not  with 
propriety.  Sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  render  dif- 
ferent words  which  occur  pretty  often,  but  are  not 
entirely  synonymous,  by  the  same  English  wcwd, 
for  want  of  distinct  terms  adapted  to  each  meaning. 
Thus,  the  words  n<uiia  and  t&fva  are,  if  I  mistake 
not,  uniformly  rendered  children  ;  though  the  former 
word  particularly  respects  the  age  an4  size,  the  lat- 
ter solely  the  relation.  The  first  answers  to  the 
Latin  /ru^iz/t,  the  second  to  liberu  The  English 
word  children  is  well  adapted  to  the  former,  though 
sometimes  but  awkwardly  employed  to  denote  the 
iatten  Yet,  for  want  of  another  term  to  express 
thp  offspring,  without  limiting  it  to  either  sex,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  use  the  English  word  in  this  ap- 
plication. The  word  o  TtXyflunf^  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelists Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  yBirtanf  by  Luke 
and  John,  and  nfpuuxog  only  by  Luke,  are  all  ren- 
dered neighbour.  And  though  they  arc  evidently 
not  of  the  same  signification,  it  would  be  difficult,  in 
our  language,  to  express  the  sense  of  any  of  them  in 
one  word,  which  would  answer  so  well  as  this. 
Yet,  that  they  are  not  synonymous,  every  one  who 
imderstands  Greek  must,  on  reflection,  be  soisible. 
For  if,  instead  of  nXvfiwify  in  the  commandment. 
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Ay<xny!<fBig  tw  n^ffiwv  as  '0$  asavtov^  Thou  shalt 
laoe  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  we  should  substitute 
either  ysvtova^  or  nepioixop^  we  should  totally  alter 
the  jH-ecept ;  for  these  terms  would  comprehend  none 
but  those  who  live  within  what  is  strictly  called  the 
neighbourhood*  The  translation,  indeed,  into  En- 
glish ought  to  be  the  same ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
would  be  a  more  exact  version  of  that  precept,  than 
it  is  of  the  precept,  as  we  actually  find  it  in  the 
Gospej.  For,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  word 
neighbour  is  one  of  those  whichj  for  want  of  more  ap- 
posite terms,  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  in  Scripture, 
in  a  meaning  not  perfectly  warranted  by  common  use. 
I  shall  add  but  one  other  example.  The  word 
^e%a$,  used  by  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  and 
Waipo$,  used  only  by  Matthew,  are  both  rendered 
friend;  yet,  in  their  genuine  signification,  there  is 
but  little  afiinity  between  them.  The  former  always 
implies  afiection  and  regard,  the  latter  docs  not.  The 
latter,  not  the  former,  was  employed  as  a  civil  com- 
pellation  to  sti^ngers  and  indifferent  persons.  It  is 
that  which  is  given,  in  the  parable  of  the  labourers  ii^ 
the  vineyard  **,  to  the  envious  and  dissatisfied  la- . 
bourer ;  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  feait"**  to  the 
guest -who  had  not  the  wedding  garment ;  and  it  was 
given  by  our  Lord  to  the  traitor  Jiidas  **,  when  he 
came  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies.  I  do  tiot 
say  that  Woipe  is  not  rightly  translated  ^eVwcf  in  these 
instanced;   for  common  use  permits  us  to  employ 

.^  Matth.  XX.  13.  **  xxli.  12.  «  xxti.  50. 
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the  word  in  this  latitude.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  we  have  not  a  word  better  adapted  to  such  cases, 
but  are  obliged  to  prostitute  a  name  so  respectable  as 
that  oi  fnend.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that,  for  this 
prostitution,  we  cannot  plead  the  example  of  the 
Evangelists.  I  make  this  remark  the  more  willingly^ 
as  I  have  heard  some  unlearned  readers  express  their 
surprize  that  our  Lord  should  have  paid  so  much 
deference  to  the  insincere  modes  of  civility  es- 
tablished by  the  corrupt  customs  of  the  world,  as  to 
denominate  SLxnanJriend,  whom  he  knew  to  harbour 
the  basest  and  the  most  hostile  intentions.  But  de- 
fects of  this  kind  are  not  peculiar  to  our  language. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  found  in  ever}^ 
tongue.  All  the  Latin  translations  render  the  word, 
in  the  passages  above  mentioned,  amice  :  and  aU  the 
versions  into  modem  tongues,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, except  one,  act  in  the  same  manner*  The 
exception  meant  is  the  Geneva  French,  which  says 
not  mqn  amiy  as  others,  but  compagnoriy  in  all  the 
three  places  mentioned.  This  is  more  literal,  for 
eraufog  is,  strictly,  sociusj  or  sodalisy  not  amicus. 
But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  such  a  compel- 
lation  suits  the  idiom  of  that  tongue,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  by  no  other  Fraich  interpreter. 

^  12-  I  SHALL  now  givev  from  the  first  of  the 
lists  of  verbs  above  mentioned,  an  instance  or  two 
of  the  uniformity  commonly  observed  in  the  use  of 
this  variety,  a  uniformity  which  sufficiently  evinces, 
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that  the  terms  were  not  conceived  by  the  writers  to 
be  perfectly  synonymous.  Our  Lord  says,  in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount  *\  Exaacvts  'omt  EPPE0H  ^ov^ 
•CffPXouoig"  Ov  ^ovsvaaig — Eyo  &  AEFft  vfiir, 'or£ — 
log  €Lv  EinH  'To  q^bTJ^  avrsj  Poxa ; — In  the  com- 
mon translation^  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them  of  old  time^  Thou  shalt  not  kill — But  I  say 
unto  you  J  that — whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother ^ 
Raca — In  tlie  English,  the  verb  say  occurs  thrice  in 
this  short  passage ;  in  the  Greek,  theie  are  three  dif- 
ferent verbs  employed.  Yet  so  little  does  there  ap. 
pear,  in  the  author,  a  disposition  to  change,  for  the 
sake, of  changing,  that  wherever  the  case  is  perfectly 
similar  to  that  wherein  any  of  the  three  verbs  above 
mentioned  is  used  in  this  quotation,  the  word  will 
be  found  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
course. Thus,  through  the.  whole  of  this  discourse, 
what  our  Lord  authoritatively  gives  in  charge,  as 
from  himself,  is  signified  by  the  same  phrase,  eyia 
T^yja  ^v(uvi  whatever  is  mentioned  as  standing  on^ 
the  foot  of  oral  tradition,  is  expressed  by  eppe^; 
part  of  the  verb  peoi  and  what  is  mentioned  as 
neither  precept  nor  maxim  of  any  kind,  but  as  what 
may  pass  incidentally  in  conversation,  is  denoted  by 
the  verb  eno-  Another  example  of  the  diflferent  ap* 
plication  of  such  words,  we  have,  in  our  Lord's  con- 
versation  with  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  in.  relation 
to  the  authwity  by  which  he  acted  ^^  '0^  Ss  BieXo^ 
yi^aifTo  Ttap'  '«xinroi$,  AErONTSS>  lSa.v  EIIXnMEN^ 

^»  Matth.  T.  21.  ».  «  Matth.  xxi.  «5.  «7. 
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e^  8pav8y  EPKI  'rifuv  Awm  hv  wc  eiu^evcarce  avr(»; 
A  little  after,  E<t>H  airroig  xai  awo$.  In  the  common 
translation,  And  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  sav- 
ing, If  we  shaU  SK^r  from  heaven,  he  xvill  say  unto 
us,  Why  did  ye  not  then  beheve  him?  Afterwards,^ 
And  he  said  unto  them.  Here  the  same  repetition 
in  the  version  is  contrasted  with  a  still  greater  varie- 
ty in  the  original ;  for  we  have  no  fewer  than  four 
different  words  in  the  Greek,  rendered  into  our  lan- 
guage, by  repeating  the  same  English  verb  four 
times.  The  sense  of  ctw  is  the  same  in  both  pas- 
sages;  the  word  Xeyc*  is  used  here  more  indefinitely 
than  in  the  former;  the  verb  «epo  approaches  in 
meaning  to  the  word  retort^  and  seems  to  preclude 
reply. 

On  comparing,  we  must  perceive,  that  there  is  not 
only  an  awkwardness  in  the  repetitions  which  mo- 
dem languages  sometimes  render  necessary,  but 
even  a  feebleness  in  the  enunciation  of  the  senti- 
ment.  This  consideration,  when  attended  to,  will 
be  found  to  warrant  our  taking  the  greater  liberty 
in  diversifying  the  expression  wherever  our  language 
permits  it.  For  if  we  are  often  obliged  to  repeat 
the  same,  where  the  original  employs  different  words  j 
and  if  we  also  retain  the  same  words,  where  the  on- 
ginal  retains  the  same,  though  our  own  tongue  would 
allow  a  change,  the  style  of  the  version  must  be  a 
bad  representaticm  of  that  of  the  original.  It  will 
have  all  the  defects  of  both  languages,  and  none  of 
the  riches  of  either.  '  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the 
liberty  to  vary  the  expression  a  little,  where  the  ge- 
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nius  of  our  tongue,  in  a  consistency  with  simplicity, 
propriety,  and  perspicuity,  permitted  it ;  as  it  wf\s 
only  thus  I  could  compensate  for  the  restraints  I  was 
obliged  to  submit  to,  in  cases  wherein  the  sacred  pen- 
men had  take^  a  freer  range. 

§  13.  CoNC£R2fiNG  the  diversity  of  styles  in  the 
different  Evangelists,  which  I  cannot  help  consider- 
ing as  entitled  to  more  attention  than  translators  seem 
to  have  given  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  more 
observations.     Of  the  words  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  nearly  synonymous,  or  at  least  as  rendered,  by 
most  interpreters,  in  the  same  manner,  some,  though 
common  in  some  of  the  Gospels,  do, not  occur  in 
others ;  yet,  in  no  version  that  I  know,  is  this  always 
to  be  discovered.     The  verb  pew,  /  jay,  is  used  by 
Matthew  often,  by  Mark  once,  but  never  by  either 
Luke  (»•  John.     The  synonyme  sifa  is  used  by  all  ex- 
cept John,  and  epeo  by  all  except  Mark.     AvaxJltycj, 
/  lat/  down,  occurs  in  all  the  Gospels  except  John^s; 
xataxsifiaa.  Hie  daivn,  in  all  except  Matthew's.  Eve- 
ry one  of  the  Evangelists  has  also  many  words  to  be 
found  in  none  of  the  rest ;  and  that  not  only  wh^n 
peculiar  things  are  mentioned  by  him,  but  when  the 
same  thmgs,   the  same  actions,  the  same  circum- 
stances, which  are  taken  notice  of  by  other  Evange* 
lists,  are  related.     These,  it  isj  sometimes,  impos- 
sible to  translate  justly  in  different  words.     Luke, 
sometimes,  in  addressing  God,  uses  the  word  ieC" 
noTfig^  which  is  not  in  any  of  the  other  Evangelists, 
and  can  hardly  be  rendered  otherwise  than  Lord, 
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die  term  whereby  ^cvfuog^  which  occurs  in  them  all, 
is. commonly  translated.  Luke  is  also  peculiar  in 
giving  Jesus  Christ  the  title  BM^anryig^  which  cannot 
well  be  rendered  otherwise  ihan  mastery  the  common 
rendering  of  idkufxa^^y  though,  as  Grotius  observes, 
the  words  are  not  perfecdy  equivalent.  Matthew 
has,  in  one  passage,  appli^  to  our  Loni  a  title  not 
used  by  any  other,  xadf/yfjtfigj  which  our  translators 
have  also  rendered  master,  and  have  thereby  impair- 
ed the  sense.  In  like  manner  the  multiplici^  of  in- 
flections in  the  tenses,  moods,  and  voices  of  their 
verbs,  supplies  them  with  a  variety  of  expres^ons 
which  serve  to  diversify  their  style  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  imitated  in  modem  tongues,  and  less  per- 
haps  in  English,  which  has  very  few  inflections,  than 
in  any  other.  Add  to  the  aforesaid  advantages,  in 
respect  of  variety,  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament derived  fix)m  their  language,  the  derivatives 
and  compounds  with  which  that  copious  tongue  so 
remarkably  abounds. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  any  stronger  indications  of 
a  native  difierence  of  style  than  those  above  men- 
tioned, and  in  part  exemplified.  And,  as  this  di£k- 
rence  conveys  some  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  writings,  it  ought  not  to  be  always  disregarded  by 
translators,  merely  because  it  is  not  possible  always 
to  preserve  it  in  dieir  versions.  It  is  then  in  efibct 
preserved,  when  they  ^ve  such  a  turn  to  the  expres- 
sion, as  renders  the  difference  of  phraseology  nearly 
equal  upon  the  whole.  This,  however,  ought  never 
to  be  attempted,  when  either  the  sense  iqay  be  ever 
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so  little  altered  by  it,  or  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
of  the  sentence  may  be  injured.  What  has  been  how 
observed  will  account  for  my  employing  wc»xls  some- 
times, which,  though  not  unusual  or  obscure,  are 
not  the  most  obvious,  and  for  giving  such  a  turn  to 
the  expression,  as  renders  it  less  literal  than  it  mi^t^ 
othenyise  have  been.  • 

5  14*  I  HAVE  avoided,  s^s  much  as  possible^  the 
yse  of  circumlocution :  yet  there  are  certain  cases 
where  we  cannot  avoid  it  entirely,  and  do  justice 
to  our  author.  I  do  not  mean  barely,  when  there  is 
not  a  single  word  in  the  language  of  the  translation 
which  conveys  the  sense  of  the  original  term ;  but 
when  there  is  something,  either  in  the  application,  or 
in  the  argument,  that  cannot  be  fully  exhibited  with- 
out the  aid  of  so^le  additional  terms.  It  has  been 
often  observed  that,  in  no  two  languages,  do  the 
words  so  perfectly  correspond,  that  the  same  terms 
in  one  will  always  express  the  sense  of  the  santie 
terms  in  the  other.  There  is  a  difference  of  extent 
in  meaning  which  hinders  them  from  suiting  exactly, 
even  when  they  coincide  in  the  general  import.  Thp 
epithet  ajjrpetog,  as  applied  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  *% 
is  so  far  from  suiting  the  sense  of  the  English  word 
unprofitable f  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  common 
translation,  that  if  we  were  to  give  a  definition  of  an 
unprofitable  servant,  we  should  hardly  think  of  an- 


erv^, 
re^Je 


other  than  the  re|Pbe  ^f  the  character  ^ven  in- that 
*»  Luke  xYii.  10. 
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passage,  but  should  say,  *  he  is  one  who  does  not 
*  that  to  hb  master  which  is  his  duty  to  do.'  From 
the  context,  however,  no  person  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
see,  that  the  import  of  the  word  is,  "  We  haye  con- 
"  ferred  no  fevour,  we  have  only  fulfilled  the  terms 
♦*  which  we  were  bound  to  perform."  I  know  that 
because  the  sentiment  is  not  expressed  with  the 
brevity  of  the  original,  many  would  call  this  a  com- 
ment, or  rather  a  paraphrase,  and  not  a  version.  It 
is  expressed,  I  acknowledge,  by  a  periphrasis ;  but 
periphrasis .  and  pan^hrase  are  not  syncMiymous 
terms.  The  former  is  in  every  translation  some- 
times necessary,  in  order  to  transmit  the  genuine 
thought  and  reasoning  of  the  author;  it  is  only 
when  more  than  this  is  attempted,  and  when  other 
sentiments  are  introduced  or  suggested,  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  an  author's  thoughts,  or  enforcing  his 
ai^uments,  that  men  employ  paraphrase.-  It  is  not 
denied,  that  periphrasis  in  translating,  ought  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible  ;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
avoid  it,  and  periphrasis  is  preferable  to  suigle  words, 
which  either  convey  no  meaning,  or  convey  a  mean- 
ing diflFerent  from  the  author's. 

The  word  jSanroTfia,  in  the  question  put  by  our 
Lord,  To  fiaTPtuyfia  loavvH  noS^v  riv  ^ ;  does  not 
answer  to  the  word  baptism^  as  used  by  us ;  nor  does 
ava^aaig^  in  the  account  given  of  the  Sadducees ", 
correspond  entirely  to  the  EngluJi  word  resurrec- 
tion :  the  word  enouyye^M,  is|lbr^K  most  part,  ren^ 

«  Matth.  xxi.  25.  «  Matth.  xxii.  23. 
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dered  promise^   and   me^ins  neither  more  ncn:  l^ss. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  it  does  not  signify  the  pro- 
mise itself,  but  the  thing  promised.    Now  the  En- 
glish  word  is  never  so  appUed.   Hence  the  obscurity, 
not  to  say  impropriety,  of  that  expression,  /  send  the 
promise  of  my  Father  upon  you  ",  which,  if  it  can 
he  said  to  suggest  any  thing  to  an  English  reader, 
s^iS^**  awkwardly,  I  give  you  a  promise  on  thejfort 
qf  my  Faiher.    Yet  diis  is  not  the  sense.    What  i^ 
heie  meant  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  formerly 
given  them  by  his  Father,  ani  is  therefiare  properly 
rendered,  I  send  you  that  which  my  Father  hath pro^ 
mised.      Though  not  attending  to  this  difference, 
Qur  translators  have  thrown  great  darkness  on  some 
passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     These  alt 
(says  the  writer,  speaking  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and 
x)tters)  died  in  the  faithj  not  having  received  the 
promises  J  f/m  ^fiovteg  tag  enwyyelKwLg  \    Yet  this 
way  interpreted,  the  assertion  is  contradictory,  not 
only  to  the  patriarchal  history,  but  to  what  is  said 
expressly  of  Abraham  in  the  same  chapter*'.     The 
words,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  not 
having  received  the  promised  inheritcmee ;  for  it  is 
the  land  of  Canaan  promised  to  Abraham  and  his 
posterity,  to   which   the  writer  particularly  refers, 
giving  as  an  evidence  thai  they  had  not  received  it> 
their  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  strangers  and 
sojourners  in  the  land;  not  on  the  earthy  a$  it  is, 

"  Luke,  xxiv.  49.  See  ^1  these  passages  in  this  Translation, 
and  the  notes  upon  them.        •*  Heb.  xi.  J  3.         ^^  Tiii.  &c. 
VOL,   II.  45 
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particularly   m   this  place,  very  improperly  trans-^ 
lated. 

§  15.  Again,  suppose,  which  is  not  uncommon^ 
that  the  original  word  has  two  different,  but  related 
senses,  and  that  the  author  had  an  allusion  to  both. 
Suppose  also  that  in  the  language  of  the  interpreter 
there  is  a  term  adapted  to  each  of  those  senses,  but 
not  any  one  word  diat  will  suit  both.  In  such  cases 
perspicuity  requires  somewhat  of  periphrasis.  If  we 
abruptly  change  the  word  in  the  same  sentence,  or  in 
the  same  argument,  there  will  appear  an  incoherence 
in  the  version,  where  there  appears  a  close  ccwmec- 
tion  in  the  original ;  and  if  we  retain  the  same  term, 
there  will  be  both  obscurity  and  impropriety  in  thir 
version.  I  shall  explain  my  meaning  by  examples, 
the  only  way  of  making  such  criticisms  understood. 

In  one  place  in  Matthew  ^\  the  verb  rcfioo  is 
employed,,  as  usual,  to  express  the  duty  which  chil- 
dren owe  to  their  parents.  To  honour  is  that  com- 
monly used  in  English.  Yet  this  word  is  not  equi* 
valent  in  import  to  the  Greek  verb,  much  less  to  the 
Hebrew  123  chabadj  translated  T^fiouj  by  the  Se- 
venty in  the  place  quoted  by  the  Evangelist.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  obscurity  and  apparent  in- 
consequence of  that  passage  in  the  Gospel.  I  have, 
therefore,  rendered  the  word,  where  it  occurs  the 
second  time  in  the  argument  used  by  our  Lord,  Ao~ 

"  Matth.  XT.  4,  5. 
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nour  by  his  assistance ;  for  the  original  imjdiea  no 
less. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Romans  (for  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  confine  myself  to  the  Gos- 
pels), says  '*,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  commooi  ver- 
sion, But  they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  Go^el;  for 
JEsaias  saithj  Lordy  who  hath  believed  our  report  ? 
So  then^  faith  cometh  by  hearingj  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God.  What  the  Aposfie  introduces  here 
with  So  theuy  as  a  direct  conclusion  from  the  words 
of  the  Prophet,  cannot  fail  to  appear  remote  to  an 
English  reader,  and  to  require  sonie  intermediate 
ideas  to  make  out  the  connection.  The  incoherency 
disappears  entirely,  when  we  recur  to  the  original, 
where  the  words  are :  AX7J  8  TMvre^  'vnypcoaav  ^& 
^va/yfys^ud.  "Raauag  yof  Xeysi^  ^iupat,  rig  BTti^svasr^i 
nxoyj  ^yiftav ;  Apa  ^rj  nv^i4  £^  axorig^  V  ^^  axo97  ivok  pif- 
fiaro^  0f »-  Nothing  can  be  more  dearly  consequen- 
tial, than  the  argument  as  expressed  here.  Isaiah  had 
S2ud,  complaining  of  the  people,  T*$  stu^svcs  tvj  aacon 
'f!licyp ;  from  which  the  Apostie  infers,  that  it  com. 
monly  holds  ni2Tl2  6?  AK0H2/ otherwise  there 
had  been  no  scope  for  complaint  But,  by  llie 
change  of  the  term  in  English,  from  report  to  hear*- 
ingy  however  nearly  the  ideas  are  related,  the  ex- 
pression is  remarkably  obscured.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  we  have  no  word,  in  English,  of  equal  extent, 
in  signification,  with  the  Greek  a«0)7,  which  denotes 
both  the  report^  or  the  thing  heard,  and  the  sensa^ 

f«.Rom.  X.  16,  17. 
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ikm  of  healing;  though,  in  icgard  to  tte  stase  of 
seeing,  the  English  wcvd  sight  is  of  equal  latitude ; 
lor  k  denotes  both  the  iftil^  sfeoi,  and  ^  percq>- 
ti<xi  received  by  the  eye  ^.  But,  when  such  a  dif- 
ference as  tUs  teppens,  between  the  import  of  tbeir 
-words  and  x>urs,  <Hie  does  more  justice  to  the  ori* 
ginal,  and  inteiprets  more  s^ctly,  by  giving  die  sen- 
-tence  such  a  turn  as  will  preserve  the  verbal  attii- 
sion,  than  by  siich^a  change  of  the  terms  as  Cfur  trans- 
iatora  have  adopted,  to  ^  no  small  injuiy  of  per- 
spicuity. The  passage  may,  therefore,  properly  be 
rmdered  thus :  For  Isaiah  withy  "  Lardy  who  be^ 
"  lieveth  what  he  hegreth  us  preach  ?•'  So  then^ 
belief  cometh  by  hearings  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God, preached.  Nor  is  the  addition  of  the  participle 
preached,  to  be  considered  as  a  suj^dy,  from  c<mi- 
jecture,  of  wiiat  is  not  -expressed  in  the  or^^inal ; 
for,  in  fact,  the  word  axo);  here  implies  it,  Dio- 
dati  has  not  badly  translated  \t  preaching.  Signore^ 
chi  a  creduto  alia  nostra  predicatione  ?  Lafede  adun- 
que  e  dalla  predicatione.  This  is  better  than  the 
lEnglish  version,  as  it  preserves  clearly  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  verses.  It  is,  nevertheless,  of  ini? 
portaiice,  not  to  suppress  the  other  signification  of 
axo>79  to  wit,  hearings  as,  by  means  of  it,  the  con- 
\nection  is  rendered  clearer,  both  with  the  preceding 
words,  JHbw  shaU  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  thetf 
have  not  heard  ^?  and  with  the  following,  Buty  / 

^  See  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  in  Dr.  Beattie'^  Essaj 
pn  Truth,  Fart  II.  Cb.  II.  Sept.  I. 

'^  Rom.  X.  14. 
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say^  SSa»t  tkeynet  -heard  ^?  I  ahaH  only  add,  thft 
^hece  <lie  oeiBcidence  ki  the  sen^  is  very  clear, 
the  gruimvitioal  relation  between  the  words  is  of  less 
Importancew  There  is,  in  this  passage,  a  verbal  con^ 
section/ not  only  between  the  words  omoi  and  «^o)}, 
but  also  between  Tteg'niQ  and  tsi^.  But  the  £n- 
glidi  woid^/&«e6,  beJ^g  fidly  equivalent  to  the  Ckeek 
word  ^^«S>  and  its  connection  with  believing  being 
evident,  it  is  not  of  gr^t  moment  to  preserve  iln 
English  tlvD  affinity  in  sound.  As  sudi  resemblances^ 
however,  always  in  some  degree  assist  attention,  and 
are  a  sort  of  evidence,  it  is  rather  better  to  retain 
them,  where,  without  hurting  the  srase,  it  can  be 
done.  For  this  reason,  I  prefer  the  word  bdieft  here^ 
to  the  word  feith. 

I  shall  give  but  one  other  example,  which,  though 
not  requiring  th^  aid  of  circumlocution,  is  of  a  na«- 
ture  somewhat  similar  to  &e  former.  A  verb,  or  an 
epithet,  in  the  original,  is  sometimes  construed  with 
^  noun,  used  figuratively,  and  is  also  construed,  bei> 
cause  use  permits  the  application,  with  that  which  is 
represented  by  the  figure ;  whereas,  in  the  translator's 
language,  the  term  by  which  the  verb  or  epithet  |s 
commonly  rendaed,  is  not  equally  susceptible  of 
both  applications.  In  such  cases,  it  is  better,  when' 
the  thing  is  practicable,  to  change  the  word  for  6ne 
which,  though  less  common,  suits  both.  The  followt 
ingpass^e  wiH  illustrate  my  meaning  ^.  JlepUBx^t  ^ 

'•VenlS.  «  l.Pct.  ii.e,  7. 
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^  ix2,^trov,  Bvtifiw  xcu  0  m^evQv  tfi^  avtc^  «  fof 

^^  an£e3we  jf,  Xt0oi/  'ov,aneioxi(ia/aav  oi  atxoiofjaip- 
"  reg,  firog  ^evvrfirt  bv^  xe^Xffp  ycnfuig :  which  our 
translators  render  thus :  It  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
turCj  *^  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  comer-stoney  electa 
**  precious^  and  he  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
**  conJoundedJ''*  Unto  you,  therefore j  winch  believe, 
he  is  precious  :  but  unto  them  winch  be  disobedient, 
the  stone  which  the  builders  disalhwed,  the  same  is 
made  the  head  of  the  corner.  Here  the  type  and  the. 
antitype  are  so  blended,  as  to  hurt,  alike,  both  per-- 
spicuity  and  propriety.  To  speak  of  believing  in  a 
stone,  an  elect  stone,  and  to  apply  the  pronoun  him 
to  a  stone,  sound  very  oddly  in  our  language ;  but 
Ttts^Wi)  €7W,  in  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  and  cx^acrog, 
admit  an  application  either  to  persons  or  to  things* 
The  apostle  said  en^  avm,  because  7u%oq  is  of  the 
masculine  gender:  for  the  like  reason,  he  woiJd  have 
said  €7t'  arr)7,  had  he  used  net^a  instead  of  >lt3og. 
Would  our  translators,  in  that  case,  have  rendered 
it.  He  who  believeth  on  her?  Now,  the  English 
verb,  to  trust,  and  the  participle  selected,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  both  applications.  Let  the  passage,  then, 
be  rendered  thus :  It  is  said  in  Scripture,  "  Be- 
*^  hold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  cornerstone,  selected 
**  and  precious  :  whosoever  trustetk  to  it  shall  not  be 
.*'  ashamed.^'*  There  is  honour,  therefore,  to  you  who 
trust ;  but  to  the  mistrustful,  the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner.  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  \  Xhiyi  is  here  evidently 
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opposed  to  V  ausxvvrij  the  import  of  which  is  in* 

eluded  in  the  verb  xataioxwdyi ;    instead  of  shame 

ye  shall  have  honour;   but  by  no  rule,  that  I  know, 

can    it  be  translated,  he   is  precious.      ATtet^tiaij 

though  often  justly  rendered  disobedient j  rather  sig- 

nifies,  here,  mistrustful^  incredulous^  being  contrasted 

•to  nigewai.    All  the  above  examples  are  calculated 

to  show,  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  translator,  if  he 

preserve  that  uniformity  in  translating  so  much  in* 

sifted  on  by  some,  to  convey  perspicuously,  or  even 

intelligibly,  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  to  give  a 

just  representation  of  his  manner,  as  it  is  to  retain  any 

regard  to  purity  in  the  language  which  he  writes : 

and  that,  therefore,  this  absurd  xaxt^y^Xta  subverts, 

alike,  all  the  principal  ends  which  he  ought  to  have 

in  view. 

5  16.  It  was  admitted,  that  it  is  necessary  to  cm- 
ploy  more  words  than  one  in  the  version,  when  the 
original  term  requires  more  for  conveying  the  sense 
into  the  language  of  the  translator.     Nobody  doubts 
the  propriety  of  rendering  TtpoaoTto^syptn^g^  respecter 
of  persons^  4^t2lap}^t;jpta,  lave  of  money ^  or  a-Jtoawa^ 
ycsyo^r  expelled  the  synagogue  ;  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sibly to  give  the  meaning  in  another  language,  with- 
out the  aid  of  scnne  such  periphrasis.     Yet  even  this 
rule,  however  general  it  may  appear,  does  not  hold 
invariably.     There  are  cases  wherein  it  is  better  to 
leave  part  of  the  meaning  unexpressed,  than,  by  em- 
ploying circumlocution,  not  only  to  desert  simplicity, 
but  to  suggest  something  foreign  to  the  intention  of 
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the  author.  That  this  will  sometimes  be  the  coik 
sequence  of  an  over-scrupulous  solicitude  to  c(»[i- 
prehend  every  thing  that  may  be  impli^ed  in  the  ori- 
ginal term,  will  be  evident  on  reflection.  Zaccheus, 
the  publican,  said  to  our  Lord  *^,  Ea  tcvoi  ri  &yv7CQ- 
^vtffia^  anoiij^G^  TsrpoufXnr,  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered,  If  I  have  taken  any  timgjrom 
any  man  by  false  accusation^  I  restore  him  four-JbUL 
In  this  they  have  followed  Beza,  and  Leo  de  Juda, 
who  say.  Si  quidcidpiam  per  calumniam  eripui,  reddo 
quadruphm*  Admitting  the  justness  of  the  note 
subjoined  by  the  latter,  in  regard  to  the  sartifices  of 
the  publicans,  I  approve  much  more  the  version  of 
the  word  in  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus,  iSi  qtM 
aliquem  defraudavi^  or  in  Castalio,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Si  quern  ulla  re  fraudavij  "  If.  in  aught  I  have 
"  wronged  any  man ;"  than  those  anxious  attempts, 
by  tracing  little  circumstances,  to  reach  the  full  im- 
port of  the  original.  My  objection  to  such  attempts^ 
is  not  so  much  because  they  render  the  expression 
unnecessarily  complex,  but  because  something  fo- 
reign to  the  intention  of  the  author,  rarely  fails  to  be 
suggested  by  them.  However  paradoxical  it  may  at 
first  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  to  express  a  thing 
in  one  word,  and  to  express  it  in  several,  makes 
sometimes  a  difference,  not  only  in  the  style,-  but  in 
the  meaning.  I  need  not  go  further,  for  an  ex- 
ample, than  the  words  on  which  I  am  remarking. 
For  a  man^  in  the  station  of  Z^ccheus,  who  was 
probably  not  liable  to.  the  chai^  of  being  inju^ 
rious  in  any  other  way  than  that  to  which  his  bu* 
^  Luke,  xix.  8. 
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sines?  jsxpiosed  Mm,  nothing  could  be  mqre  natu/ 
ral,  or  more  apposite,  than  the  e:!£:pression  which  the 
Evangelist  represents  him 'as  having  used,  ei^ttvogrt, 
eavxo^dv^yiaa.    On  the  contrary,  it  Would  npt  have 
been  natural  in  him  to  say,  ^  ri  spcXB^^o^^  or  ct  m^av*  ' 
^yjaa^  beicausc  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  circum- 
stances, set  him  abovg  the  suspicion  of  the  crimes  o£ 
theft  and  robben%     Such  things,  therefore,  are  not 
supposed  to, enter  the  person's  mind.     But  when  we 
substitute  a  drcumlocution,  that  is,  a  definition,  for 
the  name  of  a  crim^  other  kindred  crimes  are  neces- 
sarily conceived  to  be  in  view ;  because  it  is  always 
by  tiie  aid  of  the  genus,_  and  the  difference,  somehow 
signified,  that  the  ,species  is  defined.     Now,  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  wherein  the  purpose  of  resti- 
tution's explicitly  declared,  to  introduce  mention  of 
the  genu«,  with  the  limitation  denoted  by  the  specific 
difference,  is  an  implicit  declaration,  that  the  promise 
of  reparation  shall  not  be  understood  to  extend  to 
auy  other  species  of  injuries.     Had  our  language 
been  that  spoken  in  Judea,  and  had  this  humble  pub- 
lican, when  he  made  his  penitent  declaration  to  his 
Lord,  said  in  English,  J  will  restore  four-fold^  if  in 
aught  I  have  xvronged  any  man;  can  we  imagine, 
that  he  would  have  clogged  his  pious  purpose,  with 
the  reserve  which  the  additional  words,  by  false  ac- 
cusatixm,  manifestly  imply  ?   Who  sees  not  that,  ir 
this  manner  introduced,  tliey  are  such  a  restriction  c 
the  promise,  as  is  equivalent  to  the  retracting  of 
in  part,  and  saying,  *  Let  it  be  observed,  that  as  ' 
*  any  other  sort  of  wrong  I  may  have  committed/ 
VOL,  II.  46 
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*  promise  nothing  ?'.  But  when  the  thing  is  expressed 
in  one  word,  as  in  the  Greek,  no  such  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Much,  therefore,  of  the  meaning,  depends 
on  the  form  of  the  expression,,  aswell  as  on  the  im- 
port of  the  words. 

i  17.  But  this  is  aot  the  only  bad  consequence 
which  results  from  the  excessive  solicitude  of  inter- 
preters, to  comprehend  in  their  translation,  by  the  aid 
of  periphrasis,  every  thing  supposed  to  be  include 
cd  in  the  original  term«  A  single  wc»xl  i&-  some- 
times used,  with  energy  apd  perspicuity,  as  a  ti*ope. 
But  if  we  substitute  a  definition  for  the  single  word, 
we  destroy  the  trope,  and  often  render  the  sentence 
nonsensical.  To  say.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth  ^\  is  to  employ  the  word  inherit  in  a  figurative 
sense,  which  can  hardly  be  misunderstood  by  any 
body,  as  denoting  the  facility  with 'which  they  shall 
obtain  possession,  and  the  stability  of  the  possession 
obtained.  But,  if  we  employ  circumlocution,  and 
say,  in  the  manner  of  some  interpreters.  The  meek 
shall  succeed  to  the  earth  by  hereditary  rigkt ;  by  so 
explicit,  and  so  formal,  a  limitation  of  the  manner, 
we  exclude  the  trope,  and  affirm  what  is  palpably  in- 
applicable, and  therefore  ridiculous;,  for,  to  obtain 
by  hereditary  right,  is  to  succeed,  in  right  of  con- 
sanguinity, to  tiie  former  possessor,  now  deceased. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  translator's  language  cannot 
convey  the  trope,  in  one  word,  with  sufficient  clear- 

"  Matth.  V.  5. 
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^ 'Jiess,  a  plain  and  proper  term  is  much  preferable  to 
such  attempts  at  expressing,  m  several  wc^ds,  a 
figure,  whose  whole  efect  results  from  its  sijgtiplici^ 
and  conciseness. 

§  18.  It  is  proper  also 'to  observe,  that  the  idiom 
of  one-lan^age  will  admit,  in  ,a  cQnsistenpyi  with 
elegance  and  energy,  redundancies  in  exfiression, 
which  have  a  very  different  effect,  translated  into 
another  language.  A  few  ex^mplet  of  thisr  occur  in 
the  New  Tei^ament.  'TnonoSuiv  tmf  no^cufi^  oLvn^^ 
is  adequately  rendered,  in  the  common  translation, 
hisfootstooly  but  is  literally  y^T^f 00/  ofhisJ'eeU  It; 
is  the  version  given  by  the  Seventy  of  tibte  Het)rew 
phrase  C3in^V7jn,  in  which  there  is  no  jpileonasm. 
Our  translators  have  imitated  them  in  rendering  lUiti- 
fiyiv  tav  Ttpo^cwrwi^  shepherd  of  the  sheep  ^^  for  here 
the  redundancy  is  only  in  the  versioh.  The  words 
avvif  and  ai^pcwtog,.  are  often  by  Greek  authors,  es^ 
pecially  the  Attic,  cogastrued 'with  other  substantives 
which,  by  a  peculiar,  idiom,  are  used  adjectively  ^. , 
'  Matthew  joins  a^tJTtog  with  siinopog  **,  with  oixo* 
Seanoryjg^^  with  ^oCaiTLBv^^ ;  and  John  prefixes  it  to 
aiiofytcd^og  ^.  Luke,  in  similar  cases,  employs  aofitp^ 

*  ^^  Matth.  V.  35.  ,  •^  John,  x.  2. 

^  This  idiom  is  not  peculiarly  Gree^.  '  In  Genesis,  xiii.  8. 
fVe  areJfrethr£{n^  is,  ifi  Hebrew,  mvoh  a>rm  o>wm,  in  the  Septna. 
jint,  ctv3^piif9F4n  uisX0ot  ifAfii  so-fiMv^  We  are  men  brethren.    Other 
.examples  might  be  produced. 

^^         ,     w  Matih.  xiii.  45. ,  ^  Matth.  xiii.  52. 

*^  Jtfatth.  xvi'ii.  23.  ««  John,  ix.  16, 
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joining  it  to  anaptoXog^^  itfo^^ng^^y  (Ixivevs^^^ 
In  some  instances  our  translators  have  very  proper- 
ly dropt  the  redundant  term ;  in  others,  fof  I  know 
not  what  reason,  they  have  retmned  it.  Thus  drop- 
ping  it,  they  say  a  frophet^  a  murderer y  and  a  eer- 
tain  Icings  On  another  occa^on,  in  onler  to  in- 
clude hoAx  words,  they  say  a  merckant-'man.  But 
use,  whose  decisions  are  very  arbitrary,  has  long  ap- 
propriated this  name  to  a  irading  ^ip.  They  say 
also  a  man  that  is  a  kousekobkr^  a  man  that  is  a  sin- 
ner ",  and,  in  one  place,  not  badly,  a  sinful  man  '*. 
In  these,  however,  we  must  acknowledge,  there  is 
no  deviation  from  the  meaning.  Such  superfluous 
words  as  some  of  those  now  mentioned,  enfeeUe 
the  expression,  but  without  altering  ot  darkening  the 
sense. 

But  there  is  oae  case  wherein  this  use  of  the 
noun,  (tvn^j  has,  in  the  common  version,  occasioned 
a  small  deviation  from  the  meaning.  The  words 
avhfB^  aiieX^i  fiequently  occur  in  the  Act3,  and  are 
always  rendered  by  our  translators,  Mbn  and  bre- 
thren^ as  if  the  phrase  were  avh^q  xcu  ais^^t^  there-, 
by  making  them  two  distinct  appellations-  This  I 
once  thought  peculiar  to  English  translators,  but 
have  since  fpund  that  the  same  method  is  in  one  place 
adopted  by  Luther,  in  his  German  translation,  who 

^Luke,  V.  8.     xix.  7,  '^  Luke,  xxiv,  19. 

"^  Acts,  ill.  14.  ^  Luke,  xix.  7.  John,  ix.  16. 

^^I^uke^T.  8.  74^ct5i,  15. 
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says,  3f8jr  manner  unu  fiwaet^  Sotne  foreign 

versions  have  scrupulously  preserved  the  pleonastic 
form ;  ope  says  hommes  Jireres^  another  huamini  fra- 
telli;  which  are  ^ualLy  awkward  in  French  and 
Italian,  as  men  brethren  would  be  in  English;  but» 
into  none  of  the  versicMis  in. these  languages  which  I> 
have  seen,  is  the  conjunction  inserted.  Our  inter- 
preters must  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  Apostles,  by  such  compellations,  divided 
their  hearers  into  two  classes,  one  of  whom  they 
barely  denominated  men^  the  other  they  more  af- 
fectionately ^uted  brethren.  But  that  there  is  no 
foynd^titn  for.  this  conceit  is  manifest ;  first,  in  that 
cape,  by  the  syntactic  order,  the  copulative  asoi  must 

,  have  been  insftiited  between  the  tides.  Yet,  though 
ai^peg  oZeT^oi  occurs  in  the  Acts  no  fewer  than  thir^ 
teeii  times,  no  example  of  dv8^g  xat  a^fX^ot  is  to  be 
found.  Secondly,  it  is,  as  was  signified  above,  en* 
tirely  in  the  Greek  idiom.  AvSpeg  gpatUfytou  soldiers^ 
avSpsg  Sixagcu  Judges,  in  like  manner  as  avSpcg  Adtf^ 
vaioi  Athenians,  2iT^  warranted  by  the  examples  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  best;wTiters  in  Greece.  Third- 
ly, there  is  the  same  reason  to  introduce  the  copula- 
tive in  the  other  examples  above  quoted,  and  to  ren* 

'^er  ai^Opcii)^05  sfinopog  a  man  and  a  merchant,  avyjp 
afcapro^lo^y  a  man  and  a  sinner,  and  so  of  die  rest,  as 
aV^pfg  aheT^oi,  men  and  brethren.  It  may  be  thought 
that  in  the  address  Avhftg  aZ^7i,^oi  xou  na^epeg,  as  no 
conjunction  is  needed  in  the  version  but  what  is  ex- 

^^  ActB,  i,  16. 
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pressed  in  the  original,  the  word  men  ought  to  be 
[reserved;  But  the  use  above  examined  sufficiently 
shows  that,  in  all  such  cases,  die  word  av5pf$  is  to 
be  considered  not  as  a  separate  title,  but  as  an  i(Uo- 
matic  supplement  to  oifX^t  xcu  tafatepfj,  the  only 
titles  given,  and  that  therefore  in  translations  into 
modem  tongues,  it  ought  to^be  dropt  as  an  expletive 
which  does  not  suit  their  'idiom.  The  above  criti- 
cism will  also  serve  as  one  of  the  mapy^  evidences, 
that  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  most  literal  transla^- 
tion,  is  not  always  the  most  close.      ^    - 

§  19.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  obsanrq,  that  the 
import  of  diminutives  is  not  always  to  be  determined 
by  the  general  rules  bid  down  by  grammarians, 
BifiXixnf  is  only  in  form  a  diminudve  of /?cj3A>o$,  otxtop 
of  otxoiy  Scufiwiov  of  iaufOM^ ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  epi^Mv  as  used  in  the  Gospel*  It  oanniotbe  un- 
derstood as  expressing  littleness ;  for  what  is  called 
epip^a  in  the  only  place  where  the  word  occurs  ",  is 
epi^oi  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding^  The  like 
may  be  said  of  ovofiov  and  ovog^  And  the  application  " 
in  that  passage  shows  sufficiently,  that  it  is  not  an 
expression  of  affection  or  tenderness.  Tlcvaxiiiov  in 
Luke^*,  denotes  a  thing  differing  rather  ia  kind, and ^ 
use,  than  in  dimensions  from  nivaJ^^  as  used  by  the 
same  Evangelist  ^^  Some  diminutives  are  intended 
to  mark  a  distinction  only. in  age  or  in  size,  as  bvi^ 

i 

^«  Matth.  xxr.  33.  w  L^ke,  i.  63. 

^  Luke,  %l  39. 
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^cvtfvov^  ^^i^%a^ij^i/Qf»^  o^apioi^,  tj^x^wp^  ^Tj/Vihw^ 
''n2*ouxfU)Vy  wuhiWy  tsauiofiov  ;  and  may  be  rendered 
into  English  by  the  aid  of  the  epithet  little^  as  littie 
daughter,  littie  book,  little  fish,  or  by  a  single  word 
.adapted  to  the  meaning  in  the  passage  where  it  oc- 
curs^ as  couch,  boat,  child,  boy,  infant.     Texvujv  ap- 
pears, on  the  contrary,  more  expressive  of  affection, 
than  of  size ;  texvux,  is  therefore  better  rendered  dear 
children,  than  little  children,  which,  when  addressed 
to  grown  persons,  sounds  veiy  oddly.     Sometimes 
.  the  diminutive  expresses  contempt.     In  this  way  the 
word  ywauxoLpia  is  used  by  Paul''^,  and  is  not  bad- 
ly translated  sillt/  women.    But,  in  many  cases,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  difference  which  a 
diminutive  makes,  though  real,  is  of  too  .delicate  a 
nature  to  be  trmisfused  into  a  version.     For  when  a 
translator,  because  the  language  which  he  writes, 
does  not  afford  a  term  exactly  equivalent,  makes  a 
stretch  for  a  word  ;  that  word  often  farther  exceeds 
the  import  of  the  original,  than  the  common  term 
would  have  fallen  below  it.     For  example,  in  the 
check  which  our  Lord  at  first  gave  to  the  application 
of  the  Syrophenician  woman,  I  consider  the  diminu- 
tive xwapta  as  more  emphatical  in  that  place  than 
xwsg ;  yet  I  think  it  is  incomparably  better  rendered 
in  the  common  version  dogs,  than*  in  that  of  the  ano- 
nymous translator  j&r//y&eV^. 

Nay,  in  the  few  cases  (for  they  are  but  few)  in 
which  our  language  has  provided  us  with  dimini*. 

^*  2  Tim*  ill  6» 
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tives,  it  is  not  always  proper  to.  render  the  Greek 
diminutive  by  the  English.  Ap yiw,  for  exami^ 
is  in  Greek  the  diminutive  of  ap$,  so  is  iambkin  of 
hmb  in  English,  which  is  the  only  proper  version  of 
ops.  To  translate  apytav  lambkin^  must  therefore  be 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  literal  interpretation* 
Yet,  who  that  understands  English,  would  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  a  translator  who  should  30  render  the 
word,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
would  betray  a  great  defect  both  of  taste  and  of 
judgment  ?  This  is  one  of  the  many  evidence^  we 
have  that,  without^  knowing  somewhat  of  the  senti* 
ments  and  manners  of  a  people,  with  which  the  ge« 
nius  of  their  language  is  intimately  connected,  we 
may,  in  translating  their  works,  exhibit  an  uncouth  re* 
presentation  of  the  dead  letter,  but  are  not  qualified 
for  transfusing  into  the  version,  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
their  writings.  The  Greek  abounds  in  diminutives 
of  every  kind,  though  used  but  sparingly  in  the  Gos- 
pels; nay,  even  in  the  diminutives  of  diminutives. 
They  are  admitted  into  all  kinds  of  composition,  both 
prosaic  and  poetical,  the  most  solemn  as  well  as  the 
most  ludicrous.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  us.  We 
have  but  few  of  that  denomination,  and  those  few  are 
hardly  ever  admitted'into  grave  discussions.  They  are 
in  a  manner  confined  to  pastoral  poetry  and  romance, 
or  at  best  to  performances  whose  end  is  amusement 
rather  than  instruction.  It  is  only  in  these  that  such 
words  as  lordling^  boby^  manikin^  could  be  tolerated. 
ApvLoVj  in  Greek,  is  a  word  of  sufficient  dignity, 
A5'hich  lambkin  in  English  is  not.     This  term  shows 
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rather  a  playful  than  a  sarious  disposition  in  the 
person  who  uses  it,  I  have  been  tibe  more  particular 
here  in  order  to  show  that,  if  we  would  translate  with 
propriety,  more  knowledge  is  requisite  than  can  be 
furnished  by  lexicons  and  grammars.  So  much  for 
what,  in  translating,  concerns  the  justness  of  expres- 
sion necessary  for  promoting  the  author's  intention^ 
and  conveying  his  sentiments* 

J  20.  N;exT  to  the  justness,  the  perspicuity  of 
what  is  said  will  be  universally  admitted  to  be,  of  all 
the  qualities  of  style,  the  most  essential.  Some  in* 
deed  seem  to  think  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  author's 
province,  and  no  farther  the  translator's,  than  he  has 
the  warrant  of  his  original.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  Le  Clerc,  a  man  of  conisiderable  name  in  literature. 
**  Quamvis  Latina  lingua,"  says  he  "^^^  "  perspicuitate 
"  niulto-  magis  quam  Hebraica  gaudeat,  imo  vero 
^^  obscuritatem,  quantum  potest,  vitare  soleat :  ubi 
**  Hebraica  obscura  sunt,  translationem  nostram  ob- 
"  scuriorem  esse  non  diffitemur.  Sed  ut  ea  de- 
'^  mum  effigies  kudatur,  non  qua?  vultum  formosum 
*^  spectandum,  sed  qualis  est  revera,  spectantium. 
'^  oculis  offert ;  sic  translatio,  ubi  archetypus  sermo 
^^  clarus  est,  clara ;  ubi  obscurus  obscura  esse  de- 
•*  bet."  This  judgment  he  qualifies  with  the  fol- 
lowing  words  :  "  Obscura  autem  hie  vocamus,  non 
**  qua  Hebraic®  linguae  nesciis  obscura  sunt,  sic 
"  enim  pleraeque   loquutiones    scripturse   obscurae 

^»  Proleg.  in  Pent.  Diss.  II.  §  4. 
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^^  essent,  sed  quae  a  linguae  non  imperitis  hodie  non 
"  satis  intelliguntun  Contra  vero  clara  esse  dicimus, 
'<  non  ea  tantum  quae  omiiibus,  etiam. imperitis  aperta 
**  sunt,  sed  quae  linguae  peritioribus  nullum  negotium 
"  facessunt."  But  even  with  this  qualification  the 
sentiment  does  not  appear  defensible*  It  makes  the 
standard  of  perspicuity  what  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  exactly  to  know,  namely,  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  the  original  attained  (not  by  t^p  translator, 
but)  by  the  learned  in  general  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  time.  ^'  Obscura  vocamus  quae  a 
linguae  non  imperitis  hodiey  non  satis  intelliguntur.'^ 
In  consequence  of  which  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
translated  more  perspicuously  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other, because  the  original  is  better  understood  at  one 
time  than  at  another.  That  in  fact  they  will  be  so^ 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  translates*  of  superior  capacity 
and  Knowledge,  cannot  be  questioned.  But,  by  this 
critic's  rule,  if  I  understand  him  right,  the  interpreter 
ought  not  to  avail  himself  of  greater  abilities,  if  he 
have  greater  abilities ;  but,  however  clear  the  sen- 
timents are  to  him,  he  ought  to  render  them  ob- 
scurely, if  the  original  appear  obscure  to  tiie  critics 
of  the  age.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, whether  the  translator  were  profoundly 
skUled  in  the  languages  or  not.  The  only  thing  of  im 
portance  would  be,  that  he  were  well  versed  in  the  in- 
terpretations and  comments  of  others.  This  is  so  ab- 
surd, that  1  cannot  allow  myself  to  think  that  it  was 
the  fixed  opinion  of  that  critic,  or  the  rule  by  which  he 
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conducted  himself  in  translating ;  yet  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  put  another  construction  upon  his  words. 

}  21.  HoYBiGANT,.withoutminding4he qualifica- 
tion above  quoted,  severely  censures  the  general  posi- 
tion, that  the  obscurities  of  s&i  author  ought  to  be 
rendered  obscurely.  "  Obscurus,'*  .says  he~,  "  e$t 
"  non  semel  Horatius ;  num  igitur  laudanda  ea  erkr 
•^  Horatii  Gallica  interpretatio,  quae  Horatiuih  faciet 
**  Gallico  sermone,  ubi  clarus  est,  clare,  ubi  dbscu- 
"  rus*  obscure  loquentem?"  I  must,  however,  say 
so  much  for  Le  Clerc,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
c^ses  compared  by  Houbigant,  are  not  parallell 
Greater  freedom  may  reasonably  be  used  with  pro- 
fane authors  than  with  the  sacred.  If  the  genend 
tenour  and  connection  be  preserved  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  poet,  and  if  the  diction  be  bar* 
monious  and  elegant,  a  few  mistakes  about  the  im- 
port of  words,  by  which  the  scope  of  the  whole  is 
little  affected,  will  be  thought,  even  by  the  most 
fastidious  critics,  a  more  p^donable  fault  than  such 
obscurity  as  interrupts  a  reader,  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  divine  the  sense.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  a  book  of  so  great  authority  as  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  better  that,  in  them,  the  reader  should  some- 
times be  at  a  loss  about  the  sentiment,  than  that  he 
should  have  a  false  sentiment  imposed  upon  him  for 
a  dictate  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  approve  much  more 
what  follows  in  Houbigant :  "  Humani  ingenii  est, 

w  Proleg.  Cap.  V.  Art.  III. 
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^*  non  linguae  cujusciinqne  obscmitas,  divini  sermo* 
<<  nis  dos  peq)etua,  ut  dignitas,  ita  etiam  perspicui- 
^<  tas.  Ut  quanquam  obscura  nunc  esset  Hebraica 
^'  lingua,  tamen  dubitandum  non  esset,  quae  sacri 
<*  autcn^es  scripserant,  perspicue  sciipsisse :  nobis 
*^  igitur  esse  maxime  elabcxandum,  ut  quse  nunc  no- 
**  bis  obscura  esse  videantur,  ad  pistinam  nativam- 
^  que  perspicuitatem,  quoad  fieri  potest,  revocemus ; 
<*  non  autem  nos  nobis  contentos  esse  debere,  si 
'^  quae  prima  specie  obscu]:a>erant,  obscure  conver- 
**  terimus."  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  '^  for 
thinking  that  the  historical  style  of  die  Scriptures, 
in  c<Hisequence  of  its  greater  simplicity,  is  naturally 
more  perspicuous  than  that  of  most  other  writings. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  their  sense  should  appear, 
even  to  men  of  profound  eruditicm,  with  the  same 
fecility  and  clearness,  as  it  did  to  the  countrymen 
and  contemporaries  of  the  inspired  writers,  men  fa* 
miliarized  to  their  idiom,  and  well  acquainted  with 
all  jthe  customs  and  manners  to  which  there  are,  in 
those  writings^  incidental  allusions.  If  then,  to 
adopt  Le  Clerc's  similitude,  we  prefer  likeness  to  the 
original  before  beauty,  we  must  endeavour  to  make 
our  translation  as  perspicuous  to  our  readers,  as  we 
have  reason  to  think  the  writings  of  Moses  were,  not 
to  modem  linguists,  but  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  to  the  Hellenist  Jews- 
This  is  the  only  way,  in  my  judgment,  in  which, 

"Diss.  III. 
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consdstently  with  common  sense,  we  can  say  that  a 
resemblance,  in  perspicuity,  is  preserved  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

§  22.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  Is  there  then  no  case 
whatever,  wherein   it  may  be  pardonable,  or  even 
proper,  to  be,  in  some  degree,  obscure  ?  I  acknow- 
ledge that  there  'are  such  jfitses,  though  they  occur 
but  seldom  in  the  historTcal  books.     First,  it  b  par- 
donable to  be  obscure,  or  even  ambiguous,  when  it 
is  necessary  for  avoiding  a  greater  evil.     I  consider 
it  as  a  greater  evil  in  a  translator,  to  assign  a  mean- 
ing merely  from  conjecture,  for  which  he  is  con- 
scious he  has  little  or  no  foundation.     In  such  cases, 
the  method  taken  by  Castalio,  is  the  only  unexcep- 
tionable method,  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  the 
words,  and  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  mean* 
ing.     For  the  same  reason,  there  will  be  a  propriety 
in  retaining  even  some  ambiguities  in  the  version^ 
But  this  method  ought  to  be  taken,  only  when  the 
interpreter,  using  his  best  judgment,  thinks  there  is 
ground  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  senses,  suggested 
by  the  words,  is  the  meaning  of  the  author.     If  the 
language  of  the  version  be  susceptible  of  the  same 
ambiguity  which  he  finds  in  the  original,  it  ought  to 
be  preserved ;  but  if  the  language  be  not  susceptible 
of  it,  which  often  happens,  the  translator  should  in- 
sert  the  meaning  he  prefers  in  the  text,  and  take  no- 
tice of  the  other  in  the.  notes,  or  on  the  margin. 
I  shall  give  some  examples  of  both.  •  The  Evan- 
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gelist  John  says  ^^  Rv  ro  ^og  to  aXyj^ivw  6  ^H^ti^et 
navra  av^fcmov  BpxofiBvoP  Big  rov  xoafiov.  Here  we 
have  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  epxofiBvov^  which  may 
be  either  the  nominative  neuter,  agreeing  with  ^o$, 
or  the  accusative  masculine,  agreeing  with  av^pcmov. 
Our  translators  have  preferred  the  latter  meaning, 
and  said,  TTiat  was  the  true  lights  which  lightetk 
every  man  that  cometh  j0o  the  world.  It  was  hard- 
ly possible  to  preserve  the  native  simplicity  of  the 
expression,  and  retain  the  ambiguity  in  English.  I 
have,  therefore,  as  I  preferred  the  former  meaning, 
rendered  the  verse,  The  true  light  was  he^  who  com* 
ing  into  the  worlds  enlighteneth  every  man^  and  men- 
tioned the  other  sense  in  the  note,  assigning  the  rea- 
sons  which  determined  my  choice. 

Another  Evangelist  represents  our  Lord  as  saying'^,  * 
A$Yo  vfuvj  'oT6  vfisLg  ot  axo^^fiaavreg  fcoe,  ev  ryi 
naXiyyevBCiq^  'otav  xoL^uryi  o  vu)g  n  av^p(>ym  sm 
^pcnm  ^97$  avts.  xoL^jaBa^B  xm  v/xceg  snc  Sc^xa  3()o- 
wj.  xfuvovrsg  tag  SoSsxa  ^v>lag  to  lapai^X.  Here  the 
clause  Bv  rvi  naXi/yyBVBaui^  may  be  construed,  either 
with  the  preceding  words,  or  with  the  following. 
In  the  former  of  these  ways  our  translators  have  un- 
derstood  them,  and  have,  therefore,  rendered  the 
verse,  /  say  unto  youy  that  ye  which  have  followed 
me  in  the  regeneration  ;  when  the  Son,  of  man  shall 
sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon 
twelve  thrones.  Judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel* 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  words  ought  to  be 

«JohD,  i.  9.  8«  Matth.  xix.  28. 
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understood  in  the  latter  way,  and  have,  therefore, 
translated  them  in  this  manner :  /  say  unto  you,  that^ 
at  the  renovation^  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  seated 
on  his  glorious  throne^  ye  my  followers^  sitting  also 
upon  twelve  thrones^  shall  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  For  this  choice  I  have  assigned  my  reasons 
in  the  note  on  the  passage. 

5  23.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  pre- 
ference  of  one  of  the  meanings  of  an  equivocal  word 
or  plirase,  cannot  be  determined  with  probability 
sufficient  to  satisfy  a  candid  critic.  In  tWs  case, 
when  the  version  can  be  rendered  equally  fsuscep- 
tible  of  the  different  meanings,  candour  itself  re- 
quires, that  the  interpreter  give  it  this  turn.  By  so 
doing,  he  puts  the  unlearned  reader  on  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  the  learned  reader  is  put  by  the  author. 
It  does  not  often  happen  that  this  is  possible,  but  it 
happens  sometimes.  The  word  au^v  may  denote, 
either  the  world,  in  the  largest  acceptation,  or  the 
age,  state,  or  dispensation  of  things,  answering  nearly 
to  the  Latin  seculum.  There  are  some  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  on  which  probable  arguments 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  each  interpretation. 
Nay,  some  have  plausibly  contended,  that  in  the  pro- 
phetic style,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  admitting 
both  senses.  Now,  by  rendering  auavy  in  those 
doubtful  cases,  state,  the  same  latitude  is  given  the 
sentiment  in  English,  which  the  words  have  in  the 
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(xiginal.  See  the  note  on  this  passage  in  Matthew  **, 
Hx  a^B^vfletou  avto^  wb  bv  to  vw  aiovi^  wb  bv  tcy 
fijBXTjnni^  which  I  have  rendered,  will  never  be  par ^ 
dtmedj  either  in  the  present  state^  or  in  the  future^ 

\  24.  There  are,  moreover,  a  few  instances,  in 
which  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  an  inten* 
tional  obscurity.  In  these  it  is  plain,  that  the  same 
degree  of  darkness  which  is  foimd  in  the  original 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  preserved  in  the  ver- 
sion. Predictions  are  rarely  intended  to  be  perfectly 
understood  till  after  their  fulfilment,  and  are  intended 
to  be  then  understood  by  means  of  their  fulfilment. 
When  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  in  his  last  con* 
solatory  discourse  ",  Within  a  little  while  ye  shall 
not  see  me^  a  little  while  after  ye  shall  see  me^  be* 
cause  I  go  to  the  Father y  we  learn,  from  what  follows, 
that  they  did  not  understand  him.  Yet,  though  he 
perceived  they  were  puzzled,  he  did  not  think  pro- 
per  to  clear  up  the  matter  ;  but,  that  his  words 
might  make  the  deeper  impression  upon  their  minds, 
he  mentioned  some  additional  circumstances,  the 
triumph  of  the  world,  the  sorrow  of  the  disciples  at 
first,  and  joy  afterwards.  He  knew  that  his  death 
and  resurrection,  which  were  soon  to  follow,  would 
totally  dissipate  all  doubts  about  his  meaning.  It 
must  be  injudicious,  therefore,  to  render  the  verse 
in  suoh  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room,  to  persons  in 
their  circumstances,  for  doubt  and  perplexity.  Yet 
in  one  version  it  is  thus  translated :    "  In  a  very  lit- 

"  Matth.  xii.  32.  •>  John,  xvi.  i«. 
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"  tie  time  you  will  not  see  me — in  a  very  little  time 
**  you  will  see  me  again — for  I  am  going  to  the  Fa. 
"  ther,  shortly  to  return."     The  last  clause,  shortly 
to  return j  for  which  there  is  no  \varrant  in  the  origi- 
nal, removes  the  difficulty  at  once,  and  consequent- 
ly, makes  the  disciples  appear,  in  the  subsequent 
verses,  in  a  very  strange  light,  as  being  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  is  expressed  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner.     It  holds,  therefore,  true  in  general  that,  in 
translating  prophecy,  we  ought  to  avoid  giving  the 
version  either  more  or  less  light  than  is  found  in 
the  original.     The  anonymous' translator  often  errs 
.in  this  way.     Thus,  in  the  prophecy  on  mount  Oli- 
vet, where  our  Lord  says  **,  These  thtngs  must  hap- 
pen,  but  the  end  is  not  yety  the  last  dause,  «7to  ffft 
TO  ^TfAog,  he  renders,  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age  is 
not  yet.     There  is  nothing  answering  to  the  words 
iff  the  Jewish  age  in  the  Gospel.     It  is  not  certain 
that  the  wcmxJ  tc^  here  relates  to  the  same  event 
.which  is  called  CvvtaT^ia  tn  auovog  a  litde  before  ^. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  mention  of  Jews,  or  Jewiskj 
in  the  whole  prophecy.     Nay,  if  it  were  absolutely 
-certain,  that  the  meaning  is  what  this  interpreter  has 
^expressed,  it  would  be  wrong  to  render  it  so,  be- 
cause we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  was  not 
without  design  that  our  Lord,  on  that  occasion,  em- 
.plQ3red  more  general  terms. 
I 

«•  Matth.  xxiv.  6.  ^^  Ver.  3. 
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$  25.  In  ^me  cases,  it  is  particubdy  unsuit- 
able to  be  m(»ie  explicit  than  the  sacred  authors,  how 
certain  soever  we  be  that  we  express  the  meaning* 
A  little  reflection  must  satisfy  every  reasonable  per- 
son, that  events,  depending  on  the  agency  of  men, 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  revealed,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly  intelligible  to  those  on  whose  agency  they  de- 
pend. For,  if  we  suppose  that  the  things  predicted,, 
arc  such  as  they  would  not  knowingly  be  the  instru- 
ments of  executing,  either  it  will  be  in  their  power 
to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  prophecy,  or  they  must 
be  over-ruled  in  their  actions  by  some  blind  fatality, 
and  consequendy  cannot  be  free  agents  in  accom- 
plishing the  prediction.  Neither  of  these  suits  the 
method^  of  Providence.  God  does  not  force  the 
wills  of  his  creatures ;  but  he  makes  both  their  er- 
rors and  their  vices  conduce  to  effect  bis  wise  and 
gracious  purposes.  This  conduct  of  Providence  was 
never  more  eminendy  displayed,  than  in  what  rekted 
to  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God* 
The  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  are  so  appo- 
site, and  so  clearly  explained  by  the  events,  that  wc 
are  at  no  loss  to  apply  them ;  nay,  we  find  some  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  how  they  could  fell  of  being  un- 
derstood by  those  who  were  the  instruments  of  their 
accomplishment.  Yet,  that  diey  were  misunderstood 
by  them,  we  have  the  best  authority  to  affirm :  Irvoe^ 
says  Peter "  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  had, 
with  clamour,  demanded  of  Pilate  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  that,  through  ignorance^  ye  did  it^  as  did  als& 

•«Acts,  ill.  17, 18. 
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ymir  rulers;  hut  those  thingis  which  God  before  had 
shewedj  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  Prophets^  that  Christ 
should  suffer^  he  hath  so  ftdfiUed.  The  predictions 
in  the  Gospel  are  conveyed  in  the  same  idiom,  and 
under  the  like  figurative  expressions,  as  are  those  of 
the  Old  Testament.  And,  though  many  of  the  ev«ents 
foretold,  which  are  now  accomplished,  have  put  the 
meaning  of  such  prophecies  beyond  all  question,  we 
ought  not,  in  translating  them,  to  add  any  light  bor- 
rowed,  nierely,  from  the  accomplishment.  By  so  do- 
ing,  we  may  even  materially  injure  the  history,  and 
render  those  mistakes  incredible,  which,  on  a  more 
exact  representation  of  things,  as  they  must  have  ap- 
peared at  the  time,  were;  entirely  natural. 

}  26.  The  commentator's  business  ought  never 
to  be  confounded  with  the  translator's.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Ae  latter  to  give  every  thing  to  his  readers, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  tl^  same  advantages,  nei- 
^r  more  nor  fewer,  with  wnich  the  sacred  author 
gave  it  to  his  contemporaries.  There  were  some 
things  which  our  Saviour  said,  as  well  as  some  things 
that  he  did,  to  his  disciples,  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  understand  then,  but  which, 
if  taken  notice  of  then,  and  remembered,  they  would 
understand  afterwards.  These  things^  said  our  Lord  **, 
I  have  spoken  to  you  in  figures;  the  time  cometh 
when  I  shall  no  longer  speak  to  you  in  figures;  but 
instruct  you  plainly  concerning  the  Father.     It  was^ 

•^  John,  xvi.  25. 
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therefore,  hot  intended  that  every  diing  in  the  Oos. 
pel  should  be  announced,  at  first,  widi  jribunness. 
It  is,  withal,  certain,  that  the  veil  of  figurative  Ian- 
guage,  thrown  over  some  things,  was  employed  to 
shade  them,  only  for  a  time,  and,  in  the  end,  to  con- 
duce  to  their  evidence  and  gi^ter  lustre.  For  there 
was  no  secret  that  was  not  to  be  discovered;  nor  was 
Bught  concealed  which  was  not  to  be  divulged^ ^ 
Now,  justice  is  not  done  to  this  wise  conduct  of  the 
Spirit,  unless  ttungs  be  represented,  in  this  respect 
also,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  manner.  And 
those  tmnslators  who  have  not  attended  to  this,  have 
sometimes,  by  throwing  more  light  than  was  proper 
on  particular  expressions,  involved  the  whole  pas- 
sage in  greater  darkness,  and  made  it  harder  to  ac. 
count  for  the  facts  recorded. 

(  27*  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  reinemberedt 
that  the  case  of  proplycy  is  in  a  great  measure  pe*. 
culiar;  and  wc  have  re^on  to  think,  that  there  i^ 
hardly  any  other  case  in  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
exceeding  in  perspicuity.  Even  in  those  places  of 
die  Gospel,  about  the  meaning  of  which  expositcn^ 
a^e  divided,  there  is  ground  to  believe,  that  there  i^ 
no  intended  obscurity  in  the  original ;  but  tlmt  the 
difficulty  arises  merely  from  an  allusion  to  some  cus- 
tom, w  an  application  of  some  term,  at  that  time  fa* 
miliar,  but  at  present,  not  easily  discovered.  Where 
the  translator  is  in  the  dark,  his  version  ought  not  to 

i 

^  Mark,  vr,  ^% 
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be  decisive^  But  where  he  ha$  ratioDal  grounds  for 
forming  a  judgment,  what  he  judges  to  be  the  sense, 
lie  oug^t  to  express  w^  ctearoess. 

4  28.  I  H  A vs  ollener  than  once  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  wherever  propriety,  perspicuity,  and 
the  idiom  of  the  tongue  employed,  permit  an  inter- 
preter  to  be  closej  the  more  he   is  so,  the  better. 
But  what  it  is  to  be  kteraly  I  have  never  yet  seen 
defined  by  any  critic  or  grammarian,  or  even,  by 
any  advocate  ioc  the  literal  manner  of  translating. 
A  resemblance  in  sdund,  by  the  frequent  use  of  de- 
rivatives from  the  words  of  the   original,  cannot, 
where  there  is  no  coincidence  in  the  sense,  confer 
on  a  translator,  even  the  slight  paise  of  being  lite- 
ral.    Who  would  honour  w^ith  this  denomination  one 
who,  in  translating  Scripture,  should  render  cvfi* 
^(avui  symphony^  vnep^o^yj  hyperbole,  na^vciioi 
paroxysm^  ^xiffiaxeta,  pharmacy,  cvxo^vrsiv  to  play 
the^cophimt,mLfCf^(iparadoxes,ihwiftviiidiot?  Yet 
some  of  the  consecrated  wc«ds  have  no  better  title 
to  this  distinction. 

I  once  met  with  a  criticism,  I  do  not  remember 
where,  on  a  passage  in  the  Epbde  of  James ",  in 
which  God  is  called  the  Father  of  lights,  ^ap'  6  m 
svi  nafa^Xa/yfj^  >7  rponrig  anoaxmciia^  The  critic 
profoundly  supposes,  that  the  sacred  penman,  though 
writing  to  the  Christian  converts,  of  the  dispersed 
Jews,  amongst  whom  there  certainly  were  not  many 

•*  James,  i.  17, 
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noble,  or  rich,  or  learned,  addressed  them  in  the 
language  of  astronomy ;  and  therefore  renders  no- 
paX^ayv!  parallax^  and  tpoMfi  tropic.  If  this  be  to 
translate  very  literally,  it  is  also  to  translate  very 
absurdly.  And  surely  the  plea  is  not  stronger,  that 
is  urged  in  favour  of  those  interpreters  who,  with- 
out regard  to  usage  in  their  own  language,  scrupu* 
lously  exhibit,  in  their  versions,  the  etymologies  of 
their  author's  words,  especially  compound  words. 
Such,  if  they  would  pjfeserve  consistency,  ought  to 
translate  evyj^  well-bred^  paSoipyia  east/  work^ 
C7t8f>(ioXoyog  seed-gatherer^  navBfyog  all-workingf 
yXciaaoxofiov  tongue- case^  and  no/iTCoXpg  all-many. 
The  similar  attempts  of  some,  at  analysing  phrases, 
or  idiomatical  expressions,  in  their  version,  which  arc 
but  a  looser  sort  of  composition,  fall  under  the  same 
denomination.  Both  the  above  methods,  though  dif- 
fering greatly  from  each  other,  are  occasionally  pa- 
tronized as  literal,  by  the  same  persons.  There  is  a 
third  particular,  which  is  considered  as,  perhaps, 
more  essential  to  this  mode  of  interpreting,  than  ei-^ 
ther  of  the  former,  and  which  consists  in  tracing,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  version,  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  original.  This,  if  not  car- 
ried to  excess,  is  less  exceptionable  than  either  of  ' 
the  former. 

§  29.  But,  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  transla- 
tors attempting,  in  this  way,  to  keep  closely  to  the 
letter,  have  sometimes  failed,  through  their  attending 
more  to  words  and  particles,  considered  separately, 
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than  to  the  combination  and  construction  of  the 
whole  sentence.      Thus,  the  words  of  our  Lord  ^, 
ITo^  yap  o  cutcnf  Xoifi^avei.  xai  o  ^ritov  'evpuTxe^ 
as  rendered  in  the  common  translation.  For  every  one 
that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh^  Jindeth  ; 
err  in  this  very  way,      '0  ^iftcytf  ^evpurxsi^  taken  by 
itself  as  a  separate  sentence,  cannot  be  better  rendered 
than  he  that  seeketh^  Jindeth.     But  in  this  passage  it 
is  only  a  clause  of  a  sentence.     The  words  ^toj  yap, 
wherewith  the  sentence  begins,  relate  equally  to  both 
clauses.      The  version  here  ^ven.  For  whosoever 
askethj  obtaineth  ;  whosoever  seeketh,  Jindeth^  is,  in 
fact,  therefore,  more  close  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  to  the 
seiise :  for,  by  the  syntactic  order,  the  second  clause 
evidentiiy  is  tux^  o  ^rrtofv'svpui^xBi.     The  Vulgate 
is  both  literal  and  just,  Omnis  enim  qui  petit^  accipit ; 
€t  qui  quaritj  invenit»     Here  omnisj  like  tafog,  be* 
longs  to  both  members.      Had  our  translatprs,  in 
the  same  manner,  said,  Every  one  that  askethy  re^ 
i^eiveth  ;   and  that  seeketh^  Jindeth  ;  leaving  out  the 
pronoun  he^  they  would  have  done  justice  both  to 
.the  fwm  and  to  the  sense.      But. they  have  chosen 
rather  to  follow  Beza,  who  says,  Quisquis  enim  petite 
aedpit;   et  qui  quarit^  invenit;  where,  though  the 
second  member  is  the  same  as  in  the  Vulgate,  the 
expression  in  the  Gospel  is  in  effect  differendy  trans- 
lated, as  quisquis  cannot,  like  omniSyhc  supplied  be- 
fore qui.     I  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  material 
diffeience  in  meaning.     Only  the  second  clause  m 

^  Matth.  Tii.  8.    See  ibe  note  on  that  verse. 
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Beza  is  expressed  mor^  weakly,  and  appears  not  to 
affirm  so  imiversally  as  the  first  clause.  The  clause, 
as  ex[»essed  in  Greek,  has  no  such  appearance. 

i  30.    For  a  similar  reason,  the  wordb  mm  o 

are,  in  my  opinion,  more  strictly  rendered,  where 
their  warm  dieth  notj  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched^ 
than  as  in  the  common  version,  the  fire  is  not  quench- 
ed. The  manner  in  which  the  clauses  are  here  con- 
nected, rendered  the  repetition  erf  die  pronoun  in  the 
second  clause  unnecessary,  because  in  Greek  it  is  m 
such  cases  understood  as  repeated.  Whereas  in  En- 
glish, when  the  fire  is  s^,  the  pronoun  caimpt  be 
understood.  It  is  excluded  by  the  article,  which  is 
never  by  us  joined  with  the  possessive  pixmoun. 
Could  we,  with  propriety,  imitate  die  Gredt  manner 
entirely,  making  the  personal  pronoun  supply  the 
possessive,  and  saying,  where  the  worm  of  them  Aeth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,  the  pronoun  might 
be  understood  in  Engli^  as  well  as  in  Greek.  But 
such  an  idiom  with  us  would  be  harsh  and  unnatural. 
It  gives  an  additicmal  probability  to  this  explanatiiHi, 
that,  in  the  passs^  in  the  Old  Testament  referred 
to  ^,  it  is  expressly  their  fire,  as  well  as  their  worm. 
In  Hebrew  the  affixes  are  never  left  to  be  supplied. 
This  remark  regards  only  the  exhibition  of  the  con- 

'3  Mark,  ix.  44-  46.  48.  •*  Isaiah,  Ixti.  24. 
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struction,  for  Ae  sense  is  not  aflfected  by  the  dif- . 
ference* 

^  31.  The  words  of  John,  '0  afoicyp  rr^p  Scxauxfwytii 
iiauuog  egi^  xa3og  oteerog  8ixau)g  e^t^^^  are,  in  my 
judgment,  more  literally  rendered,  He  that  doth 
righteousness  is  righteous^  even  as  God  is  righteous j 
tiian  as  it  stands  in  the  English  translation,  even  as 
he  is  righteous.     The  English  pronoun  he  does  not 
correspond  to  the  Greek  exeivog  so  situated.     In 
^n^ish,  the  sentence  appears,  to  most  readers,  a 
mere  identical  proposition :  in  Greek  it  has  no  such 
appearance,  Bxstvog  plainly  referring  us  to  a  remote 
antecedent.     As  no  pronoun,  in  our  language,  will 
here  answer  the  purpose,  the  only  proper  recourse  is 
to  the  noun  whose  place  it  occupies  **.     The  inten- 
tion of  the  three  examples  just  now  given,  is  to  show 
that,  when  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  taken 
into  the  account,  that  is  often  found  a  more  literal  (if 
by  this.be  meant  cbserj  translation,  which,  to  a  su* 
perficial  view,  appears  less  so. 

S  32.  I  $BALX.  here  take  notice  of  another  case 
in  which  we  may  translate  literaUy,  nay,  justly,  and 
perspicuously,  and  yet  fail  greatly,  in  respect  of 
energy.  This  mses  finom  not  attending  to  the  mi- 
nute, but  often  important,  differences  in  structure, 
between  the  language  of  the  original,  and  that  of  the 

^  1  John,  iii.  7.  ^  Luke,  ix.  34. 
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version.  Of  many  such  differences  between  Greek 
and  English,  I  shall  mention  at  present  only  one* 
We  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  of  the  per- 
«onal  pronouns  almost  as  often  as  we  introduce  a 
verb.  Not  only  does  our  idiom  require  this,  but  our 
want  of  inflections  constrains  us  to  take  this  method 
for  conveying  die ,  meaning.  In  the  ancient  lan^ 
guages  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  inflection  of 
the  verb,  in  almost  every  case,  virtuaUy  expresses 
the  pronoun.  There  are  certain  cases,  nevartheless, 
wherein  the  pronoun  is  also  employed  in  those  lan- 
guages. But,  in  those  cases,  it  has,  for  the  most 
part,  an  emphasis  which  the  corresponding  pronoun 
with  us,  because  equally  necessary  in  every  case,  b 
not  fitted  for  expressing.  Thus  our  Lord  says  to 
his  disciples  ^\  Ovx  v#«^ts  (iB  e^e^^aa^e^  o^U*  eyt^ 
s^eXs^oLfinif  V^ft  which  is  rendered  in  the  commcHi 
version.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you.  This  version  is  at  once  literal,  just,  and  per- 
spicuous ;  yet  it  has  not  the  energy  of  the  (xiginal. 
The  stress  laid  on  vfcecg  and  ^Qy  which  are  here 
contrasted  with  manifest  intention,  because  the  words 
are  otherwise  superfluous,  is  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  re- 
presented by  the  pronouns  j/e  and  /,  which  are,  in 
English,  necessary  attendants  on  the  verbs.  Our 
translators  could  not  have  rendered  differently,  had 
the  words  been  Ov  (is  s^B^^ixa^Sy  aXk^  ^eXe^a^tny 
V/£(x$.    Yet  every  reader  of  taste  will  perceive  that  i 

this  expression  is  not  nearly  so  emphatical.    I  might 

^  John,  XT.  16. 
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add  that  such  a  reader  will  be  sensible,  that  even  so 
slight  a  circumstance  as  beginning  the  sentence  with 
the  negative  particle,  adds  to  the  emphasis,  and  that 
t;/(iftg  H  would  not  have  been  so  expressive  as  hx 
^Vfiet^.  To  do  justice,  therefore,  to  the  energy,  as 
well  as  to  the  sense  of  the  ori^nal,  it  is  necessary, 
in  modem  languages,  to  give  die  sentence  a  differ- 
ent turn.  The  Port  Roj^al,  and  after  them  Simon, 
and  other  French  translators,  have  done  this  success- 
fully by  rendering  it,  Ce  n^est  pas  vous  qui  m'avez 
choisiy  mats  c^est  moi  qui  vous  ai  chom.  Tire  like 
turn  has  been  given  by  some  very  properly  to  the 
words  in  English,  It  was  not  you  who  chose  nie^  but 
it  was  I  who  chose  yoiu 

I  recollect  one  instance  in  the  Old  Testament, 
wherein  our  translators  have^  taken  this  method. 
Joseph,  after  he  had  discovered  himself  to  his  bre- 
thren, observing  that  the  remembrance  of  their 
guilt  overwhelmed  them  with  teYror  and  confusion ; 
in  order  to  compose  their  spirits,  says  to  them  *', 
It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither ^  but  God*  The 
expression  in  the  Greek  translation  is  perfectly  simi- 
lar to  that  above  quoted  from  the  Gospel.  Ovx 
t;/t£€eg  f£S  atSB^aT^xatB  aSf,  qtJlJl' »?  6  0fo$.  In  the  ori- 
ginal  Hebrew  it  is  not  less  so :  mV  DnX  DDhW 
♦pt«  Hin  ^3  D^*^^N^.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that 
the  pronoun,  wiien  mentioned,  is,  in  tvcry  case,  em- 
phatical,  or  that,  in  every  case,  it  would  be  proper 
to  deviate  ftovaf  the  more  simple  manner  of  trans- 
lating. 

^  Gen.  xW.  8. 
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(  33.  Thus  much  shall  suffice  for  what  regank 
those  leading  rules  in  translating,  which  may  be  judg- 
ed necessary  for  securing  propriety,  perspicuity,  and 
energy;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  consistency 
with  these,  for  doing  justice  to  the  particular  man- 
ner of  the  author  translated;  and  for  bestowing  on 
the  whole,  that  simple  kind  of  decoration,  which  is 
suited  to  its  character.  Thb  finishes  the  first  part  of 
this  Dissertation  relating  to  the  matto*  or  princ^ 
qualities  to  be  attended  to  in  translating. 


PART  n. 

nil  HEADINGS    OF  THE   ORIGINAL  HERE    FOLLOWEV. 

I  SHALL  now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  read- 
ings, where  there  is,  in  the  original,  a  diversity  of 
reading,  which  are  here  preferred. 

Were  it  in  our  power  to  recur  to  the  autographies 
of  the  sacred  penmen,  that  is,  to  the  manuscripts 
written  by  themselves,  or  by  those  whom  they  e;m- 
ployed,  to  whom  they  dictated,  and  whose  wwk 
they  supervised,  there  could  be  no  question  that  wc 
ought  to  recur  to  them,  as  the  only  infallible  stan- 
dards of  divine  truth.  But  those  identical  writings, 
il  is  aqknowledged  on  all  hands,  are  nowhere  now 
to  be  found.  What  we  have,  in  their  ^tead,  are  the 
copies  of  copies  (through  how  many  successions,  it 
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is  impossible  to  say),  which  were  originally  taken 
from  those  autographies.     Now,  though  Christians 
are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing  infallibility  to  the 
sacred  penmen,  no  Christian  society,  or  individual, 
that  I  know,  hais  ever  yet  ascribed  infallibility  to  the 
copiersof  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  some  Chris- 
tians appear  absurd  enough  to  admit  thus  much  in 
favour  of  those  wIk)  have  transcribed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  about  which  they  seem  to  imagine,  that  Pro- 
vidence has  been  more  solicitous^  than  about  the  New.  , 
For,  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament^  nothing  of 
this  kind  has  ever  been  advanced.     Now,  what  has 
been  said  of  the  transcribers  of  the  New  Testament 
may,  with  equal  certainty,  be  affirmed  of  the  editors 
and  printers.     It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that,  since  ^ 
the  invention  .of  printing,  we  have  greater  security 
than  formerly,  gainst  that  incorrectness  which  mul- 
tiplies the  diversities  of  reading ;  inasmuch  as  now^ 
a  whole  printed  edition,  consisting  of  many  thousand 
copies,  is  not  exposed  to  so  many  errors,  as  a  single 
written  copy  was  before.     But  this  invention  is  com- 
paratively modem.     Besides,  the  effect  it  had,  in 
point  of  ccHTectness,  was  only  to  check  the  progress, 
or,  more  properly,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
evil,  by  giving  little  scope  for  new  Variations.  But  it 
could  have  no  retrospective  effect  in  rectifying  those 
already  produced. 


J  2.  It  behoved  the  first  editors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  print,  to  employ  the  manusHbts  of  which 
they  were  possessed,  with  all  their  imperfections. 
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And  who  will  pretend  that  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Eras* 
mus,  Robert  Stephens^  and  the  other  early  publish- 
ers of  the  New  Testament,  to  whom  the  republic  of 
letters  is  indeed  much  indebted,  were  under  an  in- 
fallible direction  in  the  choice  of  manuscripts,  ov  in 
the^choice  of  readings  in  those  passages  wherein  their 
copies  diflferedfrom  one  another?  That  they  were 
not  all  under  infallible  guidance^  we  have  ocular 
demonstration,  as,  by  comparing  them,  we  see  that, 
in  many  instances,  they  differ  among  themsdves. 
And  if  only  one  was  infallibly  directed,  which  of 
them,  sliall  we  say,  was  favoured  with  this  honour- 
able distinction  ?  But,  in  fact,  though  there  are 
many  well-meaning  persons,  who  appear  dissatisfied 
with  the  bare  mention  of  various  readings  of  the  sa- 
cred  text,  and  much  more  with  the  adoption  of  any- 
reading  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed, 
there  is  none  who  has  vet  ventured  to  ascribe  infal- 

0 

libility,  or  inspiration,  to  any  succession  of  copyists, 
editors,  or  printers.  Yet,  without  this,  to  what 
purpose  complain  ?  Is  it  possible  to  dissemble  a  cir- 
cumstance clear  as  day,  that  different  copies  read 
some  things  differently  ?  a  circumstance  of  which 
every  person  who,  with  but  a  moderate  share  of 
knowledge,  will  take  the  trouble  to  refltot,  must  be 
convinced  that  it  was  inevitable  ?  Or,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  dissemble  it,  ought  this  truth  to  be  dissem- 
bled ?  If,  in  any  instance  wherein  the  copies  differ, 
there  appear,  upon  inquiry,  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  th^feading  of  one  copy,  or  number  of  co- 
pies,  is  the  dictate  of  inspiration,  and  that  the  reading 
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of  the  pest^  though  the  same  with  that  of  the  printed 
edition  most  in  use,  is  not ;  will  the  cause  of  truth 
be  better  served  "by  dissimulation,  in  adhering  to  a 
maxim  of  policy,  merely  human,  or  by  conveying, 
in  simplicity,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  Spirit?  The  former  method  savours  too 
much  of  those  pious  frauds  which,  though  excellent 
props  to  superstition,  in  ignorant  and  barbarous  ages, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  true  re- 
ligion. Their  assistance  she  never  needs,  and  dis- 
dains to  use.  Let  us  then  conclude  that,  as  the  sa- 
cred  writings  have  been  immensely  multiplied,  by 
the  copies  which  have  been  ta^en  from  the  original 
jxianuscripts,  and  by  the  transcripts  successively 
made  from  the  copies;  the  intnision  of  mistakes 
into  the  manuscripts,  and  thence  into  printed  edi^ 
tions,  was,  without  a  chain  of  miracles,  absolutely 
unavoidable. 

J  3.  It  may  be  thought  that  th^  transmission, 
through  so  many  ages,  merely  by  transcribing,  in 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  those  copies  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  must  have, 
long  before  now,  greatly  corrupted  the  text,  and 
involved  the  whole  in  uncertainty. .  Yet,  in  fact,  the 
danger  here  is  npt  near  so  great  as,  at  first,  it  would 
appear.  The  multiplication  of  the  copies,  the  very 
circumstance  which  occasions  the  increase  of  the 
evil,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  as  it  began  very  early, 
brought  its  own  remedy  along  with  it,  namely,  tlfe  * 
opportunity  it  affords,  of  collating  those  which  have 
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been  made  firom  diflferent  ancient  exemplars.  For^ 
let  it  be  observed,  that  different  trmiscribers  firom  a 
correct  standard,  rarely  fell  into  the  same  errors. 
If,  therefore,  which  is  highly  probable,  as  almost 
all  those  writings  were  originally  intended  for  the 
use  of  multitudes,  several  copies  were  made  directly 
from  the  writings  of  the  sacred  penmen,  those  trans- 
cripts, when  the  common  archytype  was  lost,  vrould 
serve,  when  collated,  to  correct  one  another :  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  copies  taken  from  one  would 
serve  to  correct  the  copies  taken  fi*om  another. 
There  are  several  considerations,  arising  fix)m  exter- 
nal  circumstances,  from  which,  among  the  diflferent 
readings  of  difierent  manuscripts,  the  prefisrence 
may,  with  probability,  be  determined ;  such  are  the 
comparative  antiquity,  number,  and  apparent  accu- 
racy of  the  copies  themselves.  There  are  con^dora- 
/  tions,   also,   arising  fix)m  internal  qualities  in  the 

readings  compared  ;  such  as,  conformity  to  the 
grammatical  construction,  to  the  common  idiom  oE 
the  language,  to  the  special  idiom  of  the  Hellenists, 
to  the  manner  of  the  writer,  and  to  the  scope  of  the 
context.  Need  I  subjoin  the  judgments  th^t  may  be 
formed,  by  a  small  change  in  the  pointing,  or  even 
individing  the  words?  fcH*,  in  these  things,  tfaecri* 
tic  is  entitled  to  some  latitude,  as,  in  the  most  an« 
cient  manuscripts,  there  were  neither  points  nor  ac- 
cents, and  hardly  a  division  of  the  words. 
Next  to  the  aid  d  manuscripts,  is  that  of  the 
*  Greek  commentatcNCs,  who  give  us,  in  their  com- 
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mentaries,  the  text,  as  they  foiind  it  at  the  time ; 
and,  next  to  this,  we  have  that  of  ancient  trans- 
lations.  I  do  not  mean  the  aid  they  give  for  discover- 
ing the  import  of  the  original  terms ;  for,  in  this  re- 
spect, modem  versicms  may  Ibe  equally  profitable ; 
feait,  their  leading  to  the  discovery  of  a  different 
reading  in  the  maniiscripts  fronqi  which  they  were 
made,*  In  this  way,  modem  versions  are  of  no  use  . 
to  the  critic,  the  world  i>eing  still  in  possession  of 
their  originals.  Next  to  ancient  translations,  thou^ 
very  far  from  being  of  eqtial  weight,  are  the  quota- 
tions made  by  the  Fathers,  and  eariy  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Of  the  degrees  of  rejgard  due,  respective- 
ly^ to  the  several  assistances  above  n^med,  it  wcmld 
be  supei^uous  here  to  discourse,  alter  wl^t  has  been 
written  by  Wdton,  Mill,  Wctstein,  Simon,  Michaelisi 
K^nnicott,  and  many  others.  As  we  can  ascribe  to 
EQ' manuscript,  edition,  or  translation,  absoltite  per^ 
fection ;  we  ought  to  follow  none  of  them  implicitly. 
As  Ihtfe  ought  we  to  reject  the  aid  of  any.  On 
these  principles  I  have  proceeded  in  this  veri^ion. 
Even  the  English  translators  have  not  scrupled,  in  a 
few  insjajices,  to  prefer  a  manuscript  reading  to  that 
pf  the  printed  editions,  and  the  reading  of  the  Vulr 
^tp  to  that  of  tihe  Greek,  Of  the  former,  I  re- 
member two  examples**  in  the  Gospels,  wherein 
oar  translators  have  adopted  a  reading  different  froni 
jh^  reading  of  flie  connnion  Greek,  and^so  different 

^  Matth.x.  10.    .  Join,  XTiii.  ?0, 
VOJL.  II.  J50 
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from  that  of  the  Vulgate ;  and  not  a  few  ***,  wherein 
they  hare  preferred  the  latter  to  the  former,  some- 
times, in  my  opinion,  rashly.  The  passages  are  men- 
ticked  in  the  margin ;  the  reader  may  compare  them 
at  bis  leisure,  and  consult  the  notes  relating  to  them, 
subjoined  to  this  translation. 

J  4.  Bengelius,  though  he  consulted  nianu- 
scripts,  declares,  that  he  has  followed  none  in  the 
edition  he  has  given  of  the  New  Testament,  unless 
where  they  supported  the  reading  of  some  one,  at 
least,  of  the  pxinted  editions.  "  This,"  says  Bow- 
yer*®\  ^*"is  the  greatest  deference  that  was  ever 
paid  to  the  press."  But,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
judgment  of  that  worthy  and  learned  printer,  I  do 
not  think  it  evidence  of  a  deference  to  the  press,  but' 
of  an  extravagant  deference  to  the  first  editors  of 
the  sacitcd  books  in  print.  The  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  had  been  conveyed,  by  manuscript, 
for  about  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  art  of 
printing  existed.  As  it  has  never  been  jM^etended 
that  the  first  printers,  or  the  first  publbhers,  were 
inspired,  or  ought  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  Pro- 
phets, we  conclude,  that  if  their  editions  contaia 
things  not  wairanted  by  the  maiiuscripts  or  ancient 
versions  then  extant,  such  things  must  be  erroneous, 
Of,  at  least,  apocryphal.     And,  if  every  thing  they 


^^  Matth.  xii.  14.  xxv.  39.  xxvi.  15.     Mark,  vi.  66.    Luke^ 
35.  ii.  22.  xi.  13.     John,  xvi.  %  xviii.  1.15. 
'^^  Pref.  to  his  Critical  Conjectqres^ 
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contain  may  be  found  in  some  manuscripts  or  ver- 
sions of  aft  older  date,  though  not  in  all,  our^giving 
siich  a  preference  to  the  readings  copied  into  the 
printed  editions,  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  blind  . 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  those  editors,  as  always 
selecting  the  best.  Whether  they  merited  this  dis- 
tinction, the  judicious  and  impartial  will  judge.  But 
no  reasonable  person  can  hesitate  a  monient  to  pro* 
nounce,  that  if,  of  all  the  readings  they  had  met  with, 
tfaey  had  selected  the  worst,  the  press  would  have 
conveyed  them  down  to  us  with  equal  fidelity.  We 
may  then  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  printed 
editions,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  but 
have  no  valid  reason  for  preferring  them  to  manu- 
scripts, unless  it  arise  from  a  well-founded  pre- 
ference of  the  first  editors  of  the  New  Testament  to 
all  other  scriptural  critics,  as  men  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing  what  was  preferable  in  the  manu- 
scripts, and  who  were  the  most  capable  of  making  a 
proper  choice.  But  hardly  will  either  be  admitt^ 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  this 
species  of  literature,  at  that  time,  and  since. 

}  5.  Though  not  the  first  published,  th^firatpre- 
pared  for  publication,  was  the  Complutensian  Po- 
lyglot, by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  Spaniard.  The  sen- 
tence, formerly  quoted  from  him,  relating  to  the 
place  he  had  assigned  the  Vulgate  in  his  edition,  be- 
tween  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  and  his  indecent 
comparison  of  its  appearance  there,  to  our  Lord 
crucified  between  the  two  malefactors,  do  not  serve 
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to  raise  our  opinion  either  of  his  judgment,  or  of  his 
impartiality*  He  boasted  of  the  use  he  had  made  of 
the  Vatican,  and  Other  manuscripts  of  great  antiqtity, 
,  as  to  which  Wetstein  is  not  singular  in  expressing 
doubts  of  his  veracity. 

Erasmus  is  considered  as  the  second  editor.  His 
New  Testament  was  published,  but  not  printed,  be- 
fore the  CompIutensian«  He  made  use  of  some  ma- 
nuscripts of  Bazil,  and  others,  which  he  I^  col- 
lected in  diflferent  parts ;  but  he  was  so  little  scru^ 
pulous,  in  regard  to  the  text,  that  what  was  illegible 
in  the  only  Greek  copy,  he  seems  to  have  had,  of  the 
Apocalypse,  he  supplied,  by  translating  back  into 
Greek  from  the  Vulgate.  He  published  several 
editions  of  this  work^  the  two  or  three  last  of  which 
he  brought  to  a  greater  conformity  to  the  Ccnnplu-^ 
tensian  printed  at  Alcala,  than  his  thite  first  were. 

The  third  editor  of  note,  (for  I  pass  over  those  who 
did  litde  other  than  republish  eidier  Ximenes  ok* 
Erasmus,)  was  Robert  Stephens*  He  allowed  him- 
self, in  a  great  measure,  to  be  directed  by  the  two 
former  editors ;  but  not  without  using,  on  several 
occasions^  the  readings  which  he  found  in  some  of 
the  best  manuscripts  he  had  collected.  Many  of  the 
later  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are  formed  from 
some  of  hisk 

Beza,  indeed^  who  was  himself  possessed  of  som6 
Valuable  manuscripts^  and  was  supi^ied,  by  Henry 
Stephens^  with  tlie  various  readings  which  had  been 
collected  by  his  father,  sometimes  introduced  them 
into  the  text      But  his  choice  was  directed  by  no 
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{principle  of  crkicisin.  ttis  great  itile  of  pi^efepence, 
(as  might  be  expected  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  translation,)  was  conformity  to  his 
own  theological  system.  Thb  led  him  to  introduce 
variations,  sometimes  on  the  authority  of  a  single 
manuscript,  of  little  or  no  account^  sometimes  with- 
out ev«i  that,  insomuch  that  several  of  his  altera*- 
ticms  must  be  considered  as  conjectural  Yet  his  edi- 
tion has  been  much  followed  by  Protestants.  Cuf- 
^eelia&us  *^  colnplains  of  him  fof  having,  by  his  owii 
acknovdedgment,  suppressed  many  readings  he  was 
possessed  of*  Simon  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing^^. 
And,  it  must  be  owned,  that  Beza^s  conduct,  in 
other  particulars,  gives  ground  to  suspect,  that  his 
impartiality^  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  was  not  to  be 
relied  on. 

The  only  oAer  editor  I  know^  who  has  had  re- 
course  to  guessing,  for  the  improvement  of  his  text, 
is  the  English  translator  in  1729)  often  before  men^ 
tionedk  He  has,  along  with  his  version,  republished 
tihe  Gr^k  text^  ccntected,  as  he  pretends,  from  au^  \ 

thentic  manuscripts^  It  does  not,  however,  appear, 
that  he  has  been  guided  by  critical  principles  in  judg* 
ing  of  manuscripts,  or  of  the  preference  due  to 
particular  readings^  His  chief  rule  seems  to  have 
been  their  conformity  to  his  own  notions,  which  has 
led  him  to  employ  a  boldness  in  coirecting  altogether 
unwarnintaUe^ 

^°*  Pref.  to  his  edition  of  the  N-  T*     N^cid  quo  consilio, 
plurimas  quas  prae  manibus  habebat,  publico  inviderit. 
i<»  Hist.  Crit,  du  N.  T.  lib.  ii.  cap.  29* 


\' 
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§  6.  What  follows  may  serve  as  evidence  of 
this.  Dn  Mill  ivas  so  much  pleased  with  a  correc- 
tion proposed  by  Bentley  *^,  as  to  say,  "  Mihi  tan- 
"  topere  placet  hsec  lectio,  ut  absque  unanimi  codi* 
'^  cum  in  altera  ista  lectione  consensu,  genuinam 
♦*  earn  intrepide  pronunciarem:"  to  which  our  edi- 
tor gives  this  brief  and  contemptuous  reply,—-"  As 
"  if  there  was  any  manuscript  so  old  as  common 
**  SJENSE."  The  greatest  regard  is  doubtless  due  to 
eommon  sense;  but,  where  the  subject  is  matter  of 
feet,  the  proper  province  of  common  sense  lies  in 
comparing  and  judging  the  proofs  brought  before  it, 
not  in  supplying  from  invention,  any  deficiency  in 
1  these.  Common  sense,  or  rather  Reason  is  the  judge 

'  in  the  trial.     Manuscripts,  versions,  quotations,  &c. 

\  are  the  testimonies.    It  would  be  a  bad  scheme  in 

civil  matters  to  supercede  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses,  on  pretence  that  the  sagacity  of  the  judge  ren- 
d^^  it  unnecessary.  Yet  it  might  be  pretended^ 
that  his  penetmtion  is  such,  that  he  can  discover,  at 
\j)  a  glance,  the  truth,  or  the  falsity,  of  the  charge, 

from  the  bare  physiognomy  of  the  parties.  But  can 
you  imagine,  that  people  would  think  their  lives,  li- 
berties, and  properties,  secure  in  a  country,  where 
this  were  the  method  of  trial  ?  Or  will  this  method, 
think  you,  be  found  to  answer  better  in  critical, 
than  in  judicial  matters?  If,  under  the  name  of 
COMMON  SENSE,  wc  substitutc  the  critic's  fancy,  in 
the  room  of  testimony  and  all  external  evidence ; 
we  shall  find,  that  we  have  established  a  test  of  cri- 

^^  The  passage,  on  which  the  correction  was  proposed,  is 
Gal.  It.  26. 
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ticism  wMch  is  infinitely  various,  not  in  different  sects 
only,  but  in  different  individuals.  The  common 
sense  of  the  aforesaid  English  editor,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  Beza  (yet  neither  of  them  was  desti- 
tute of  this  quality),  would,  I  am  afraid,  have  not 
very  often  cpincided. 

§  7.  Shall  we  then  set  aside  reason,  or  common 
sense,  in  such  inquiries  ?  On  the  contrary,  no  step 
tan  properly  be  taken  without  iu  The  judge  is  ne- 
cessaiy  in  the  trial,  so  are  the  witnesses :  but  there 
will  be  an  end  of  all  fairness,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  most  arbitrary  proceedings,  if  the  former  be 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  both.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  we  ought  always  to  remember  that  the  ques- 
tion, wherever  any  doubt  arises,  is  a  question  of  fact, 
not  a  question  of  right,  or  of  abstract  truth.     It  is, 

*  What  %vas  said ;'  not  *  What  should  have  been 

*  said;'  or  *  What  we  ourselves  would  have  said,' 

had  we  been  in  the  author's  place.    This  is  what  we  \ 

never  mistake  in  the  explanation  of  any  pagan  vni-  \  ] 

tcr,  or  of  any  modem,  but  are  very  apt  to  mistake 
in  the  explanation  of  the  BiUe.     If  a  Christian  of  I 

judgment  and  knowledge  were  translating  the  Alco-  [ 

ran,  there  would  be  no  risk  of  his  confounding 
things  so  manifesdy  distinct.  The  reason  is,  such  a 
translator's  concern  would  only  be  to  give  the  mean- 
ing of  his  author*  without  either  inquiring  or  mind- 
ing, whether  it  were  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  his 
OAvn  sentiments. 
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Whereas,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  Chris* 
tian,  of  whatever  denomination  he  be,  has  previa 
ously  to  his  entering  on  the  interpretation,  gotten  a 
set  of  opinions  concerning  those  points  about  which 
Scripture  is  conversant.  As  these  opinions  have  ac- 
quircd  a  certain  firmness  through  habit,  and  as  a  be* 
liever  in  Christianity  cannot,  consistently,  maintain 
tenets  which  he  sees  to  be  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trines  contained  in  Scripture,  he  will  find  it  easier, 
(unless  possessed  c^  an  uncommon  share  of  candour 
and  discernment)  to  bring,  by  his  ingenuity,  (espe- 
.  cialiy  when  aided  by  conjectural  emendations)  the 
dictates  of  revelation  to  a  confwmity  to  his  opinions, 
than  to  bring  his  opinions  to  a  conformity  to  the 
dictates  of  revelation.  This  tendency  is  the  reaj 
cause  of  so  much  stnuning  as  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  of  criticising  holy  writ ;  strain- 
ing,  let  me  add,  to  a  degree  which  we  never  see  ex- 
emplified, in  interpreting  any  classical  author.  In 
if  the  latter  we  are,  comparatively,  little  interested, 

;  and  are  therefore  ready  to  admit,  on  many  occa^ons, 

'  that  such  are  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  writ- 

ings, though  very  different  fixMU  our  sentiments. 
[I;  But  as  Christians  will  not  admit  this  with  regard 

I  to  the  Bible,  they  have  often  no  other  resource,^ 

Jl  but  either  to  wrest  its  words,  or  to  change  their  own 

f '  c^inions.  Which  of  these  ways  will  be  oftener  taken, 

it  is  not  difficult  to  saty^ 

}  8.  I  H  A  VE  often  wished  (if  such  a  parson  cotild 
be  found)  that  an  infidel  of  sufficient  learning,  pe- 
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netratidn,  coolness,  and  caftdotrr,  would,  merely  tot 
the'sake  of  illustrating,  what  must  be  allowed,  even 
by  him,  to  be  curious  pieces  of  ancient  literature;, 
undertake  the  translation  of  the  sacred  books.     Such 
a  man  would  have  no  bias  upon  ftis  mind  to  induce 
hi«i  to  wrest  the  words,  in  order  to  make  them  speak 
'  his  own  sentiments.      And,  if  he  had  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  philospher,  historian,  or  antiquary,  he 
would  be  solicitous  to  exhibit  the  manners,  opinions, 
custoins,  and  reasonings,  of  those  early  ages,  fairly, 
•as  he  found  them,  without  adding  afty  thing  of  his 
own,  either  to  ^xalt,  or  to  depress,  the  original.     X 
should  not  thi^k  it  impossible  to  find  so  much  fairness 
in  a  Christian  who,  having  resided  long  in  Inifia,  aid 
understood  their  sacred  language,  should  undertake 
to  translate  to  U9  the  Scriptures  of  the  Bramins ;  but 
such  imparti^ty  in  an  infidel  living  in  a  Christian 
countiy,  would  be,  I  fear,  a  chimerical  expectation. 
There  is,  however,  I  acknowledge,  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  cases.     We  view  with  diflferent  eyes 
the  o|>inions  of  remote  ages  and  distant  nations,  from 
those  wherewith  we  contemplate  the  sentiments  of 
the  times  iii  which,  and  the  people  amongst  whom, 
we  five*    The  observation  of  our  Lord  ^  holds  in- 
variably, He  who  is  not  Jhr  tis^  is  against  tts  ;  and 
^gwho  gathereth  not  with  usy  scattereth.     We  find 
flp  examples  of  neutrality  in  this  cause.     Whoever  i§ 
not  a  friend  is  an  enemy  :  and,  for  this  reason,  with- 

\  i«*  Mftttk.  xii;  30, 
vox.  II.  51  .    ' 
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out  any  violation  of  charity,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  safer  in  die  bands  of 
the  bigoted  sectary,  than  in  those  of  the  opinionative 
infidel,  whose  understanding  is  blinded  by  the  most 
inflexible  and  the  most  unjust  of  all  passions,  an  in- 
veterate contempt.  Hatred,  when  alone,  may  be  pre. 
railed  on  to  inquire,  and,  in  consequence  of  inquiry, 
may  be  surmounted ;  but  when  hatred  is  accompanied 
with  contempt,  it  spurns  inquiry  as  ridiculous* 

J  9.  But,  it  may  Be  said,  though  this  may  be 
justly  applied  to  the  ccmfirmed  infidd,  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  sceptic  who,  because,  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  he  finds  difficulties  which  he  is  not  able 
to  surmount,  is  perplexed  with  doubts  in  relation  to 
it.  I  am  sensible  of  the  diflference,  and  readily  ad- 
mit that  what  I  said  of  the  infidel,  does  not  apply  to 
Ae  last  mentioned  character.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  observe,  that  those  just  now  described,  appear 
to  be  a  very  small  number,  and  are  not  the  people 
whpm  the  world  at  present  commonly  calls  sceptics. 
This,  on  the  contraiy,  like  the  term  free-thinker, 
is  become  merely  a  softer  and  more  fashionable 
name  for  infidel;  for,  on  all  those  points  wherein 
the  sceptics  of  the  age  differ  from  Christians,  they 
will  be  found,  to  the  full,  as  dogmatical  as  the  vn 
tenacious  of  their  adversaries  ^^.     Such,  at  least. 


% 


^^  The  only  exception  which  has  appeared  in  this  age  (if 
we  can  account  one  an  exception  who  has  done  so  much  to  un- 
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the  manner  of  tltose  who,  iii  modem  Europe,  affect 
•  to  te  csohsidered  as  philosophical  sceptics. 

5  10.  But,  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
first  printed  editions,  from  which  it  may  be  thought 
I  have  digressed  too  far:  what  lias  been  said  suffi- 
ciqntly  shows  that  they  are'  not  entitled  to  more  cre- 
dit than  is  due  to  the  manuscripts  from  which  they 
were  compiled.     Nobody  ascribes  inspiration,  or  any  v 

dermine  in  otherB  a  belief,  with  v^hioh  at  times  he  seems  him- 
self to  have  been  strongly  impressed)  is  that  eminent  bat  ano- 
malous genius,  Rousseau.  He  had  the  sensibility  to  feel  strong.  > 
ly,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the'  force  of  Ihet  internal  evi- 
.dence  of  our  religion,  resulting  from  the  character,  the  life, 
and  the  death,  of  its  Author^  the  purity  and  the  sublimity  of 
his  instructions ;  he  ha!d  the  sagacity  to  discern,  and  the  can- 
dour to  acknowledge,  that  the  methods  employed  by  infidels 
in  accounting  for  these  things  are  frivolous,  and,  to  every  ra. 
tional  inquirer,  unsatisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  through 
the  unhappy  influence  of  philosophical  prejudices,  insensible  of 
the  force  of  the  external  evidence  of  prophecy  and  miracles,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  treat  every  plea  of  this  kind  as  ab^urd^  em. 
ploying  against  the  same  religion,  even  the  poorest  cavils  that 
are  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  infidels.  Nay,  for 
this  purpose,  he  mustered  up  a  world  of  objections,  without 
ever  discovering  that  he  mistook  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  con. 
founded  the  doctrine  of  particular  sects  or  denominations  of 
Christians,  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  articles  against 
which  his  artillery  is  generally  pointed,  are  the  comments  of 
later  ages,  and  not  the  pure  dictates  of  holy  writ.  See  the  cha- 
racter of  this  extraordinary  man  (whom  I  here  consider  only 
as  a  sceptic)  as  delineated  by  t]ie  masterly  pen  of  Dr.  Beattie, 
Essay  on  Truth,  Part  IIL  chap.  2* 
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supernatural  direction,  to  the  first  editors.  And  as 
to  advantages  naerely  natural,  they  where  not  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  critics  of  after-timas.  The 
most  valuable  manusoripts,  far  iioia  has^  dien  ge- 
nerally known,  remained  scattered  throughout  the 
worlds  A  few  niight  fall  under  the  notice  of  one 
curious  inquirer,  another' few  undar  that  of  another. 
But  there  had  not  been  any  number  of  them  yet  col- 
^  lated,  and  tx)nsequendy  their  various  readii)gs  had  not 
been  collected  and  published.  Nay,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  those  editors,  concerning  the  antiquity  and 
correctness  of  the  manuscripts  which  they  used,  can- 
not be  implicjdy  relied  on,  may  warrantaUy  be  con- 
cluded from  this  circumstance,  that  this  speciesof 
criticism  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  even  learned 
men  had  not  then,  ws  now,  the  necessary  means  of 
qualifying  themselves,  for  judging  of  the  antiquity, 
and  correctness,  of  manuscripts.  Besides,  those 
publishers  themselves  were  not  unanimous.  Nor 
were  the  alterations  made  by  those  of  them  who  were 
posterior  in  time,  always  for  the  better.  **  I  am 
"  amazed,"  says  Michaelis  ^%  very  justly,  **  when  I 
•*  hear  some  vindicate  our  common  readings,  as  if 
"  the  editors  had  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  GhosL'* 
Is  it  possible,  then,  to  assign  a  satisfactoiy  reason 
for  the  determination  of  Bengelius,  not  to  admit  any 
reading  which  had  not  the  support  (tf  some  former 
printed  edition  ?  ^^  Ne  syilabam  quidem,  etiamsi  mill^ 

*^  Introduc.  I^t.  sect.  34. 
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"  MSS.  mille  critici  juberent,  antehac  [in  edkioni- 
"  bus]  non  receptaxn,  adducar  ut  recipiatn  ^°*."  He 
has  not  indeed  confined  himself,  in  his  choiceof  read- 
ings, to  any  oae  edition,  but  has  excluded  entirely 
fix)m  Ws  text,  those  readings  which,  however  well 
supported,  np  preceding  editor  had  adopted.  ^Sj^ 
rule  which  he  laid  down  to  himself,  is  manifestl^B- 
defensible,  inasmuch  as  the  authority  of  the  printed 
editions  must  ultimately  rest  on  that  of  the  nxanu- 
scripts  fix)fn  which  they  are  taken.  ^  Whereas  it  can 
give  no  additional  value  to  the  manuscripts^  that 
some  of  the  fii«t  publishers  have  thought  fit  to  pre- 
fer them,  perhaps  injudiciously,  to  others ;  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  have  thought  fit  to  copy  them 
*  as  the  best  they  had.  Their  merit  depends  entirely 
on  the  evidences  we  have  of  their  own  antiquity,  ac- 
curacy, &c.  .  For  none,  surely,  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  say,  that  errors,  by  being  printed,  will  be  convert- 
ed  into  truths. 

§  11.  The  only  cause  which  I  can  assign,  for  the 
resolution  taken  by  Bengelius,  though  of  no  weight 
in  the  scales  of  criticism  and  philosophy,  may  merit 
some  regard,  viewed  in  a  prudential  and  political 
light.  The  printed  copies  are  in  every  bodies  hands ; 
the  mtanuscripts  are  ki^own  to  very  few :  and  though 
the  easy  multipUcation  of  the  copies,  by  the  press, 
will  not  be  considered,  by  any  person  who  reflects, 
as  adding  any  authority  to  the  manuscripts  from 

iM  Prodromns. 
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which  they  were  taken;  it  has,  nevertheless,  the 
same  effect  on  the  generality,  of  mankind,  as  if  it  did. 
Custom^  the  duration,  and  the  extent,. q£  their  re- 
ception^ are  powerful  supports,  with  the  majority  of 
readers.  The  reason,  therefore,  which  has  influ- 
OMed  that  learned  editor  is,  at  bottom,  I  suppose,, 
tflpsame  that  influenced  Jerom,  when  revising  Ae 
okl  Ldtin  verdon,  not  to  correct  every  thing  which 
he  was  sensible  stood  in  need  of  correction,  that  he 
might  not,  by  the  number  and  boldness  of  his  altera- 
tions,  scandalize  the  people.  But  this  is  a  motive 
of  a  kind  totally  different  fix)m  those  which  arise 
from  critical  considerations,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded  with  them. 

$  12.  I  no  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  is  a  motive 
to  which  no  regard  should  be  shown.  There  are 
two .  cases  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  de- 
termine the  preference ;  first,  when  the  arguments 
in  &vour  of  one  reading,  appear  exactly  balanced  by 
those  in  favour  of  another;  secondly,  when  the 
difference  in  reading,  cannot  be  said  to  a£fect  either 
the  sense,  or  the  perspicuity,  of  tfie  sentence.  In 
the  former  case,  when  no  better  rule  of  decision  can 
be  discovered,  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  custom 
should  be  allowed  to  decide.  In  the  latter,  as  we 
ought  to  avoid,  especially  in  a  version,  introducing 
alterations  of  no  significance,  it  might  be  justly  ac- 
counted trifling,  to  take  notice  of  such  differences- 
In  other  cases,  we  ought  to  be  determined  by  the 
rules  of  criticism ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  by  the 
evidence  impartially  examined.  As  to  which,  I  shall 
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only  add,  diat  though  much  regard  is  due  to  the 
number  of  manuscripts,  editions,  versions,  &c.  yet, 
in  ascertaining  the  preference,  we  ought  not. to  be  de- 
termined solely  by  the  circumstance  of  number.  The 
testimony  of  a  few  credible  witnesses,  outweighs  that 
of  many  who  are  of  doubtful  character.  Besides, . 
there  are  generally.intemal  marks  of  credibility  or  in- 
credibility, in  the  thing  testified,  which  ought  always 
to  have  some  influence  on  the  decisipn. 

'"  $  13.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  disap- 
proving  the  adnussion  of  any  correction  (where  the 
expression,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  is  not  downright 
nonsense)  merely  on  conjecture:  for,  were  such 
a  method  of  correcting  to  be  generally  adopted,  no 
bounds  could  be  set  to  the  freedom  which  would  be 
used  widi  sacred  writ.  We  should  very  soon  see 
it  a  perfect  Babel  in  language,  as  various  in  its  style, 
in  diflferent  editions,  as  are  the  dialects  of  our  dit 
ferent  sects  and  parties.  This  is  an  ei^tr^me  which^ 
if  it  should  prevail,  would  be  of  much  more  perni- 
cious consequence  than  the  other  extreme,  of  ad- 
liering  implicitly  and  inflexibly,  with  or  without  rea- 
son, to  whatever  we  find  in  the  common  edition. 
We  know  the  wwst  of  this  error  already ;  and  we 
can  say,  with  assurance,  tliat  though  the  common 
editions  are  not  perfect,  there  is  no  mistake  in  them 
of  such  a  nature,  as  materially  to  affect,  either  the 
doctrines  to  be  believed,  or  die  duties  to  be  prac- 
tised,  by  a  Christian.  The  worst  consequences 
which  the  blunderi^  of  transcribers  have  occasioned, 
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are  their  hurting  sometimes  the  perspicuity,  some- 
.times  the  credibility,  of  holy  writ,  affording  a  handle 
to.the  objecticms  of  infidels,  and  thereby  weakening 
tfie  evidences  of  relipon.  But,  as  to  the  extreme 
of  correcting  on  mere  conjecture,  its  tendency  b  ma- 
nifestly to  throw  eveiy  thing  loose,  and  to  leave  all  at 
the  mercy  of  system-builders,  and  framers  of  hypo* 
theses :  for  who  shall  give  law  to  the  licentiousness 
of  guessing  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  answer,  that  t^e  classics  have 
sometimes  been  corrected  on  conjecture.  The  cases 
are  not  paralleL  A  freedom  may  be  taken  with  the 
latter  with  approbation,  which  cannot,  with  propriety, 
be  taken  with  the  former  ^"'^    Houbigant,  tidou^ 

^  Part  1. 1  31.  Since  these  DisMriations  were  wriiimy  I 
have  seen  Dr.  Geddes'  Pkospectus,  wherein,  among  vutny 
things  which  I  entirely  approTe,  I  ohserred  the  following 
words  (p.  55.)  which  appear  to  stand  in  direct  contradictioa 
to  the  opinion  giyen  abore :  ^^  When  the  corruptions  of  the 
^^  text  cannot  be  removed,  either  by  the  collation  of  manu. 
^^  scripts,  or  the  aid  of  Tersions;  hitamal  analo^gy,  or  external 
'^  testimony,  the  last  resonrse  is  conjectnral  criticism."  Ib 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  he  produces  a  popular  objection^ 
which  he  examines  and  answers.  And,  in  this  answer,  he  goes 
still  further,  affirming  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  text 
may  be  restored  by  mere  critical  cof^fedure.  I  hare  attentive, 
iy  considered  his  answer,  and  am  led  by  it  to  regret  that, 
through  the  imperfection  of  all  languages,  ancient  and  modern^ 
it  often  happens  that  writers  agree  in  sentiments  who  differ  m 
words,  and  agree  in  words  who  differ  in  sentiments.  Thougk 
that  author  and  I  hare,  on  thia  head,  expressed  ourselves  verjr 
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a  critic  of  eminence  in  Oriental  literature,  and  a  good 
translator,  has,  m  my  judgment,  taken  most  unjusk 

differently,  I  am  apt  to  conclude,  from  the  explanatioD  he  has 
given,  the  instances  he  has  produced,  and  the  canons  he  has 
laid  down,  that  the  dilTerence  between  us  is  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  verbal.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  sense  affixed  to  the 
word  conjecture.  He  has  applied  It  to  cases  to  which  I  should 
not  think  it  applicable.  When  any  passage  contains  in  itself 
Auch  Indications,  as  are  always  accounted  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  particular  alteratiob  it  has  undergone,  I  never  call  the  dis- 
covery of  that  alteration  conjecture. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  in*some  of  the  instances  given^ 
by  Dr.  Greddes.  When,  in  one  edition  of  the  English  Bible, 
we  read  io  ad  daffiidion  to  my  bonds ^  how  do  we  reason  from 
it?  We  perceive  at  once  that  ad  i8\not  English,  neither  is  daf* 
Jliction,  Hence  we  conclude,  with  perfect  assurance,  that  this 
is  not  the  true  reading,  or  the  reading  intended  by  the  transla. 
tors.  A  very  little  attention  shows  us  that  if,  without  alter* 
ing  the  order  of  the  letters,  we  take  the  d  from  the  beginning 
of  dafflictiony  and  annex  It  to  ad  immediately  preceding  (which 
is  the  smallest  alteration  possible,  as^not  a  single  letter  inter, 
venes)  the  expression  Is  just  in  itself,  and  the  meaning  is  suit, 
ed  to  the  context.  As  It  stands.  It  is  nonsense.  No  evidence 
can  be  more  convincing.  We  may  venture  to  say,  that  If 
there  were  fifty  Other  editions  of  the  English  Bible  at  hand^ 
no  reasonable  person  would  think  of  consulting  any  of  them^ 
for  further  satisfaction.  Now  I  submit  it  to  this  critic  him. 
self,  whether  to  say  of  any  thing,  ^^  It  is  a  matter  of  the  ut. 
^^  most  certainty,"  and  to  say,  ^^  It  is  a  mere  conjecture," 
be  not  considered  ^s  rather  opposite  In  signification  than  coin, 
cident.  There  are  some  other  of  the  learned  Gentleman's  ex. 
amples.  In  which  there  is  hardly  more  scope  for  conjecture 
than  in  that  now  examined:  such  as  that  wherein  ^eriVe</ (which 
^tto  word)  IS  used  for  retired  (a  word  remarkably  similar), 
VOL*  II.  52 
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tifiable  liberties  in  his  conjectural  emendations,  and 
*has  been  but  too  much  followed  by  critics,  commen- 

and  that  wherein  vseli  (which  in  that  place  has  no  meaning) 
Is  used  for  dwell.  In  aU  such  cases  we  are  determined,  by 
the  internal  evidence  resulting  from  the  similarity  of  the  let^ 
ters,  from  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  from  the  constrnction 
of  the, words.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  put,  there  is,  I  own, 
something  of  conjecture ;  but  the  correction  is  not  merely  con. 
jectural.  Of  this  kind  is  that,  versed  in  the  politer  of  learnin^^ 
where  path  or  branches^  or  some  word  of  like  signification, 
irnust  be  supplied.  If  it  be  asked,  What  then  ought  to  be  de. 
nominated  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  ?  I  answer,  The  reader 
will  find  an  example  of  this  in  §  14.  to  which  I  refer  him. 
We  have  but  too  many  examples  in  some  late  critical  produc 
tionsof  great  name,  wherein  the  authors,  without  any  war. 
rant  from  manuscripts  or  rersions,  aad  without  any  reason 
from  the  scope  of  the  place,  or  the  import  of  the  passage,  ara 
perpetually  proposing  emendations  on  the  text,  and  that  by 
transposing,  changing,  adding,  or  dismissing,  not  only  words 
but  clauses,  when  the  passage  does  not,  as  it  stands^  perfectly 
suit  their  notions. 

That  the  text  has  sometimes  been  interpolated,  and  other, 
wise  corrupted  by  transcribers  and  interpreters,  cannot  beques. 
tioned.  Of  this  it  is  doubtless  the  critic's  business  to  clear  it 
as  much  as  possible.  But  we  ought  ever  to  remember  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  corruptions  were  originally  no  other  than 
conjectural  corrections.  And  if  we  go  to  work  in  the  same 
way,  with  such  freedom  of  guessing  as  has  sometimes  been  em. 
ployed,  it  b  ten  to  one  that  we  ourselves  corrupt  the  text  in. 
ftead  of  mending  it,  and  that  we  serve  only  to  furnish  more 
work  for  future  critics.  I  observe  in  the  Monthly'*ileview 
[August  1786]  of  Reed's  late  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  a 
note  on  the  expression  knowledge  illinkabitedy  which  has  given 
great  plague  to  the  critics^  the  following  remark,  ^^  At  all 
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tators,  or  paraphrasts,  amongst   ourselves.     I  ara 
far   from  thinking  that,  in   some  of  his  guesses^    ' 
he  may  not  ht  right;    it  is,  however,  much  more 
probable  that,  in   the   greater  part  of  diem,  he  is 
wrong. 

A  mere  conjecture  may  be  mentioned  in  a  note ; 
but  if.  Without  the  authority  of  copies,  translations, 
or  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  may  be  admitted 
into  the  text,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reliance  on  the 
Scriptures  as  the  dictates  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Ma* 
nuscripts,  ancient  translations,  the  readings  of  die 
most  early  qommentators,  are,  like  the  |dtnesses  in 
a  judicial  process,  direct  evidence  in  this  matter. 
The  reasonings  of  conjectiu^rs  are  but  like  the 
speeches  of  the  pleaders.  To  receive,  on  the  credit 
of  a  sagacious  conjecture,  a  reading  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  construction,  and  quite  unsupported 
ty  positive  evidence,  appears  iiot  less  incongruous, 

*^  events  we  beg  leave  to  enter  onr'protest  against  pttttingcnM^il 
^^  into  the  text.  How  many  plausibje  conjectures,  which  thetr 
*^  ill-advised  predecessors,"  former  publishers,  "  had  advanced 
**  into  the  body  of  the  page,  have  the  late  editors,  in  conse. 
*'  quence  of  their  more  extensive  researches,  been  obliged  to  de. 
*'  grade  to  their  proper  place,  the  margin  ?  Can  they  then  be 
*'loo  scn]pul<nis  in  admitting  their  own  corrections?"  Upon 
the  whole,  from  the  way  wherein  Dr.  Geddes  qualifies  hi»  sen«. 
timents,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  diiTerence  between  him  and 
me  on  this  article  is  more  in  the  words  than  in  the  thought 
His  verdict  in  regard  to  every  one  of  the  particular  cases,  sup- 
posed by  him,  is  unexceptionable :  but  his  manner  of  express, 
ing  the  general  position  is,  in  oiy  opinion,  unguarded^ and  voify, 
sequently  may  mislead. 
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Hmn  it  would  be,  in  a  trial,  to  return  a  verdict,  found- 
ed on  the  pleading  of  a  plausible  speaker,  not  onljr 
wiAottt  proof,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  For^ 
let  it  be  observed,  that  the  copies,  ancient  versions, 
and  quotations,  which  are  conformable  to  the  com- 
mon reading,  are  positive  evidence  in  its  &vour^ 
mid  therefore  against  the  conjecture.  And  even,  if 
the  readings  of  the  passage  be  various,  there  is, 
though  less,  still  some  weight  in  their  evidence  against 
a  reading  merely  conjectural,  and  consequentiy,  des- 
titute of  external  support,  and  different  from  them 
all.  It  myat,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
variety  itself,  if  it  aflfect  some,  of  die  oldest  manu- 
scripts and  translations,  is  a  presumption  that  the 
place  has  been  early  corrupted  in  transcribing. 

(  14.  I  CAKNOT  avoid,  here,  taking  notice  of  a 
eorrection,  merely  conjectural,  proposed  by  die  late 
Dr.  Kennicott,  a  man^  to  whose  pious  and  useful  la- 
bours, the  learned  in  general,  and  the  students  of 
the  divine  oracles  in  particular,  are  under  the  great- 
est  obligations.    The  correction  he  proposes  **%  is  on 

these  words,  vHoa  yc^y  Dw  i^ap  tDyen  an 

]r)%  E.  T.  Jfid  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked^ 
end  with  the  rich  in  his  death  *".  Thb  ingenious 
critic  supposes,  tiiat  tile  words  TOp  and  VflOa  have, 
by  some  means  w  other,  changed  places.  He  would 
liave  them,  therefore,  transposed,  or  rather  restor- 
ed, each  to  its  proper  place,  in  C(Hisequence  of 


IM 
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which,  the  import  will  be  (I  give  it  in  his  own 
wo^s),  And  he  was  taken  up  wjth  wicked  nien  in 
his  death  ;  and  'with  a  rich  man  was  his  sepulchre. 
He  adds :  "  Since  the  preceding  parts  gf  the  pro- 
^*  phecy  speak  so  indisputably  of  the  sufferings  and 
"  death  of  the. Messiah,  these  words  seem  evidently 
**  meant,  as  descriptive  of  the  Messiah's  being  put 
*'  to  death  in  company  with  wicked  men,  and  making 
"  *is  grave,  or  sepulchre  (not  with  rich  Inen,  but) 
*♦  with  one  rich  man/' 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  of  all  the  vast  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  which  that  gentleman  had  col- 
lated, not  one  was  found  to  favour  this  arrangement ; 
that  neither  the  Septua^nt,  nor  any  odier  old  trans- 
'  lation,  is  conformable  to  it ;   that  no  ancient  author, 
known  to  us,  in  any  language,  quotes  the  words,  so 
arranged,  either  from  the  original,  or  from  any  ver- 
sion;  and,  consequently,  that  we  cannot  consider  the 
conjecture  otherwise,  than  as  opposed  by  such  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  as,  in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  must 
be  accounted  strong  positive  evidence.      Had  the 
words,  as  they  are  read  in  Scripture,  been  ungram- 
matical,  so  as  to  yield  no  meaning  that  we  could  dis* 
cover,  and  had  the  transposition  of  the  two  words 
added  both  sense  and  grammar  to  the  sentence,  and 
that  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  scope  of  the  con- 
text,  I  should  have  readily  admitted,  that  the  criticism 
stood  cm  a  firmer  foundation  than  mere  conjecture, 
and  that  the  external  proofs,  from  testimony,  might 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  intrinsic  evidence  arising 
from  the  subject     But  this  is  not  pretended  here^ 
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To  be  associated  with  the  rich  in  death,  is  equally 
grammatical,  and  equally  intelligible,  as  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  wicked ;  the  like  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  burial.  Where,  then,  is  the  occasion  for  a 
cli^ge  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given,  is  cer- 
tainly  a  very  bad  one.  The  occasion  is,  that  the 
words  may  be  adjusted  to  an  event  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy* 

But,  if  such  liberties  may  be  taken  with  the  Pro^ 
phets,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  from 
them,  proofs  in  support  of  any  interpretation.  The 
learned  Doctor  t^kes  notioe,  that  the  preceding  part 
of  ttiis  chapter  speaks  indisputably  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  Messiah.  I  am  as  much  convinced 
as  any  man,  that  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  is  as  he 
represents  it ;  but,  to  say  that  it  is  indisputably  so, 
seems  to  insinuate  that  it  is  universally  admitted. 
Now  thb  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  It  is  disputed 
by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  is  allowed  by  some 
Christian  expositors,  to  be  only,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  prophetical  of  Christ.  Suppose  a  Christian, 
after  the  passage  shall  have  been,  in  the  Chiistian 
Bibles,  new  modellecl  in  the  way  proposed,  to  urge 
it  on  a  Jew,  as  an  argument  fit>m  prophecy,  that 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  person  in  whom  the 
prediction  was  fulfilled,  and  therefore  the  Messiah ; 
inasmuch  as  the  words  exactly  represent  what,  in  so 
signal  a  manner,  happened  to  him. — He  suffered 
with  malefactors,  and  was  buried  in  a  rich  man's 
sepulchre ;  would  not  the  other  have  reason  to  re- 
tort, 'Ye  Christians  have  a  wonderiul  dexterity  in 
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*  managing  the  argument  from  prophecy ;  ye,  firsts 

*  by  changing  and  transpoj^ing  the  Prophet's  words, 
*.  accommodating  them  to  your  purpose,  make  him 

*  say,  what  we  have  direct  evidence  that  he  never 

*  said ;  and  then  ye  have  the  confidence  to  argue,  this 

*  must  infallibly  be  the  event  intended  by  the  Pro- 

*  phet,  it  so  exacdy  answers  the  description.     Ye 

*  yourselves  make  the  prophecy  resemble  the  event 

*  which  ye  would  have  to  be  predicted  by  it,  and 
^  then  ye  reason,  from  the  resemblance,  that  this  is 

*  the  completion  of  the  prophecy/ 

Let  us  judge  equitably  of  men  of  all  denomina* 
tions«  Should  we  discover  that  the  Masorets  had 
made  so  free  with  the  declaration  of  any  Prophet,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  what  they  take  to  be  the  accom- 
plishment; would  we  hesitate  a  moment  to  call  the 
word^,  so  metamorphosed,  a  corruption  of  the  sa- 
cred text?  In  an  enlightened  age,  to  recur  to  such 
expedients,  will  be  always  found  to  hurt  true  reli- 
^on,  instead  of  promoting  it.  The  detection  of 
them,  in  a  few  instances,  brings  a  suspicion  on  the 
cause  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  would  go  far 
to  discredit  the  argument  from  prophecy  altogether. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  remark,  without  adding,  that 
this  is  almost  the  only  instance  wherein  I  difier  in 
critical  sentiments  from  that  excellent  author ;  from 
whose  labours,  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  I  havQ. 
reaped  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

}  15.  To  conclude  what  relates  to  various  read* 
itigs;  those  variations,  which  do  not  affect  either 
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the  sense  or  the  connection,  I  take  no  notice  of; 
because  die  much  greater  part  of  them'  would  occa- 
sion no  difference  in  translating;  and  even  of  die 
few  of  these  which  might  admit  some  difference, 
the  difference  is  more  in  wends  than  in  meaning. 
Again,  such  variations  as  even  alter  the  sense,  but 
are  not  tolerably  supported,  by  either  external,  or 
internal,  evidence,  especially  when  the  ccmimon 
reading  has  nothing  in  it  apparently  irrational,  or 
unsuitable  to  the  context,  I  have  not  judged  neces- 
sary to  mention.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which 
not  only,  in  some  degree,  affect  the  sense,  but, 
from  their  own  intrinsic  evidence,  or  from  the  re- 
spectable  support  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  have 
divided  the  critiqs  about  their  authenticity,  I  have 
taken  care  to  specify.  When  the  evidence,  in  their 
favour,  appeared  to  me  clearly  to  preponderate,  I 
have  admitted  tliem  into  the  text,  and  assigned  my 
reason  in  the  notes.  Wherever  the  matter  seemed 
dubious,  I  have  preferred  the  common  reading,  and 
suggested,  in  the  notes,  what  may  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  other.  When  the  difference  lay  in  the 
rejection  of  a  clause  commonly  received,  though  the 
probability  were  against  its  admission,  yet,  if  the  sen- 
tence or  clause  were  remarkable,  and  if  it  neither 
conveyed  a  sentiment  unsuitable  to  the  general  scope, 
nor  brought  obscurity  on  the  context,  I  have  judged  ' 
it  better  to  retain  it,  than  to  shock  many  readers  by 
the  dismission  of  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  read  in  their  Bible.  At  the  same  time,  to  dis- 
tin^ish  such  clauses,  as  of  doubtful  authority,  I  in- 
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close  them  in  crotchets.  Of  this  the  doxology,  as  it 
is  called,  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  is  an  example.  In 
odier  cases,  I  hav&not  scrupled  to  omit  what  did  not 
appear  sufficiently  suj^orted. 


PART  III. 


THE   DIALECT   EMFLOYED. 


As  to  what  concerns  the  language  of  tlus  version, 
I  have  not  much  to  add  to  the  explanations  I  have 
given  of  my  sentiments  on  this  article,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  Dissertation,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  present.  When  the  common  translation  was 
made,  and  (which  is  still  earlier)  when  the  English 
liturgy  was  composed,  the  reigning  dialect  was  not 
entirely  the  same  with  that  which  prevsals  at  present. 
Now,  as  the  dialect  which  tfien  obtained  does,  very 
rarely,  even  to  the  readers  of  this  age,  either  injure 
the'  sense,  dr  affect  the  perspicuity ;  I  have  judged  't 
proper,  in  a  great  measure,  to  retain  it.  The  dif- 
ferences are  neither  great,  nor  numerous.  The  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  of  the  verb,  terminates 
in  the  syllable  eM,  in  the  old  dialect,  not  the  letter  ^, 
as  in  that  now  current  The  participles  are  very 
rarely  contracted;  nor  is  there  ever  any  elision  of 
VOL.  II.  53 
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the  vowels-  Indeed,  these  elisions,  though  not  en* 
tirely  laid  aside,  are  becoming  much  Jess  frequent 
now,  than  tfiey  were  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  difference  is,  in- itself,  inconsiderable : 
yet,  as  all  ranks  and  denominations  of  Christians  are, 
from  the  use  of,  either  the  Bible,  or  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  both,  habituated  to  this  dialect ; 
and  as  it  has  contracted  a  dignity,  favourable  to  se- 
riousness, from  its  appropriation  to  sacred  purposes ; 
it  is,  I  think,  in  a  version  of  any  part  of  holy  writ^ 
entitled  to  be  preferred  to  the  modem  dialect. 
•  • 

52.  Tfit  gayer  part  of  mankind  will,  doubtless, 
tliink  that  there  is  more  vivacity  in  our  common 
speech ;  as  by  retrenching  a  few  uimecessary  vowels, 
the  expression  is  shortened,  and  the  sentiment  con* 
veyed  with  greater  quickness.  But  vivacity  is  not 
the  character  of  the  langus^  of  the  sacred  penmen* 
Gravity  here,  or  even  solemnity,  if  not  carried  to  ex- 
cess,  is  much  more  suitable.  *^  I  bid  this  man," 
says  the  ceifturiori,  in  the  anonymous  translation  *"*, 
**  Go,  and  he's  gone ;  another.  Come,  and  he's  here ; 
<'  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  it  is  done."  And 
in  the  parallel  place  in  Luke  ***,  "  Lord,  don't  give 
"  yourself  the  trouble  of  coming ;  I  don't  deserve 
"  you  should  honour  my  house  with  your  pre- 
"  sence*"  There  are,  I  believe,  not  a  few  who 
would  prefer  this  manner  to  that  of  the  common  ver- 
sion, as  being  much  smarter,  as  well/  as  mc»:^  gen- 

•  "»  Matth.  viii.  9.  "3  Luke,  rii.  6. 
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tecl.  Surely,  if  that  interpreter  had  given  the  small- 
est* attention  to  uniformity,  he  would  never  have  ren- 
dered  ofifiv  af£)7v  /Uyo  %(uv^  as  he  sometimes  does, 
by  the  antiquated  phrase.  Verily y  verily  I  say  unto 
ycnu  It  would  have  been  but  of  a  piece  with  many 
passages  of  his  version,  to  employ  the  more  modish^ 
and  more  gentlemanlike  asseveration,  "  Upon  my 
^  honour."  With  those  whp.  can  relish  things  sa- 
cred  in  this  dress,  or  rather  disguise,  I  should  think 
it  in  vain  to  dispute. ' 

§  3.  Another  criterion  of  that  splemn  dialect, 
is  the  recourse,  when  an  individual  is  addressed,  to 
the  singular  number  of  the  second  personal  pronoun 
thou  and  thee^  and,  consequently,  to  the  second  per- 
son singular  of  the  verb,  which  being,  in  common 
language,  supplied  by  the  plural  is,  in  a  manner,  ob* 
solete.  This  also  is,  from  scriptural  use,  and  the 
constant  use  of  it  in  worship,  in  the  British  dominions, 
both  by  those  of  the  establishment,  and  by  dissenters, 
universally  intelligible,  and  now  considered  as  the, 
proper  dialect  of  religion.  Immediately  after  the  Re- 
formation,  the  like  mode,  in  using  the  pronoun,  was 
adopted  by  all  Protestant  translators  into  French, 
Italian,  and  German,  as  well  as  into  English.  But 
as,  in  Roman  Cadiolic  countries,  those  translations  * 
were  of  no  authority ;  and  as  the  Scriptures  are  read 
in  their  churches,  and  their  devotions  and  ceremo- 
nies performed,  in  a  language  not  understood  b^  the 
people ;  the  customs  of  dissenters,  as  all  Protestants 
are  in  those  countries;^  could  not  introduce,  into  the 
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language  of  religioq,  so  great  a  smgularity  of  idiom. 
And  as  there  was  nothing  to  recommend  thi^  mwner 
to  the  people,  whilst  there  were  several  things  to  pre- 
judice them  against  it,  we  do  not  find  that  it  has 
been  employed  by  any  late  Popish  trani^tors  into 
French* 

What  tended  to  prejudice  them  against  it,  is,  first, 
the  general  disuse  of  it  in  the  ordinary  intercdurse 
of  men;^  and,  secondly,  the  consideration  that  the 
few  exceptions  from  this  disuse,  in  common  life,  in- 
stead of  showing  tespect  or  reverence,  suggests  al- 
ways either  pity  or  contempt ;  no  person  being  ever 
addressed  in  this  way  but  one  gready  inferior,  or  a 
child.  This  being  the  case,  and  tl^y  not  havings 
like  us,  a  solemn,  to  counterbalance  the  &miliar, 
use;  the  practice  of  Protestants  would  rather  in- 
crease, than  diminish,  their  dislike  of  it.  For  these 
reasons,  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun,  in  adora- 
tion,  has  the  same  effect,  nearly,  on  them,  which 
the  contr^  use  of  the  plural  has  on  us.  To  a 
French  Catholic,  Tu  es  notre  Dieu^  et  nous  te  benu 
ronsj  and  to  an  English  Protestant,  You  are  our  God, 
and  we  will  bless  you,  equally  betmy  an  indecent  fa- 
miliarity "^    By  reason  of  this  difference  in  the  pre- 

^^*  The  way  in  which  Saciy  who  appears  to  haye  been  a  pi- 
ous worthy  man,  translates  from  the  Vulgate  the  Lord^ 
Prayer,  rendered  literally  from  French  into  English,  is  a  strik. 
ing  example  of  the  difference  of  manner :  "  Our  Father  wh# 
'^  are  in  heaven,  let  your  name  be  sanctified,  let  your  reiga 
"  arrive,  let  your  will    be  doncj"    &c.      Yet    the    earlier 
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vaUing  usages,  it  inust  be  acknowledged,  that  French 
Romanists  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  using  the  plu- . 
ral.  We  have,  however,  a  real  advantage  in  0|ir 
manner,  especially  in  worship.  Theifs,  it  is  true, 
in  copsequence  of  the  prevalent  use^  has  nothing  in 
it  disrespectful  or  indecent ;  but  this  is  merely  a  ne- 
gative  commendation;  ours,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  its  appropriation  in  religious  subjects,  is 
eminently  serious  and  affecting.  It  has,  besides, 
more  precision.,  In  worship,  it  is  a  more  explicit 
declaration  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  and  even 
when,  in  holy  writ,  addressed  to  a  creature,  it  serves 
to  remove  at  least  one  ambiguous  circumstance,  con- 
sequent on  modem  use,  which  does  not  rightly  dis- 
tinguish what  is  said  to  one,  from  what  is  said  to 

Popish  translators  chose  to  use  the  singular  number  as  well  as 
the  reformed.  It  had  been  the  universal  practice  of  the  an- 
cients,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Orientals.  It  was  used  in  the 
English  translation  of  Rheims,  though  composed  by  Papists 
in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  version  then  commonly  receir. 
ed.  In  the  later  versions  of  French  Protestants,  this  use  of 
the  singular  number  of  the  second  person  is  given  up  entirely^ 
except  in  addresses  to  God ;  the  formularies  read  in  their  meet- 
ings, having,  ia  this  particular^  established  among  them  a  dif. 
ferent  usage.  Beausobre  and  Lenfant  [see  Preface  Generate 
ntr  le  Nouveau  Testament]  strenuously  maintain  the  propriety 
of  their  not  using  the  singular  of  the  second  personal  pronoun 
except  in  worship.  I  admit  their  argomtots  to  be  conclusive 
with  respect  to  French ;  but,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned^ 
they  are  inconclusive  applied  to  English.  Yet  in  this  some 
English  translators  have  followed  the  French  manner,  but  not 
uniformly. 
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many.     And  though  the  scope  of  the  place  often 
shows  the  distinction,  it  does  not  always. 

§  4.  A  FEW  other  particulars  of  the  ancient  dia- 
lect I  have  also  retained,  especially  in  those  in- 
stances wherein,  without  hurting  perspicuity,  they 
appeared  to  give  greater  precision :  but  those,  on  the 
.contrary,  which  might,  in  somt  instances,  darken 
the  expression,  or  render  it  equivocal,  I  have  reject- 
ed  altogether.  For  I  consider  no  (Juality  of  elocu- 
tion as  more  essential  than  perspicuity,  and  nothing 
more  conducive  to  this,  than  as  much  uniformity 
and  precision  in  the  application  of  words,  as  the  Ian- 
guage  will  admit.  For  this  reason,  though  I  have 
retained  xvhether  for  which  of  two,  whoso  for  who- 
ever,  and  a  few  others,  little  used  at  present;  I  have 
not  employed  which^  as  in  the  old  dialect,  for  who, 
or  whom,  his  or  her  for  its,  that  for  that  which,  or 
what.  For  these,  though  they  do  not  often  occasion 
ambiguity,  sometimes  occasion  it :  and  there  is  no 
way  of  preventing  doubt  in  every  case,  but  by  ob- 
serving uniformity,  when  practicable,  in  all  cases. 
In  such  an  expression,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  "^  Being  born  again  by  the  word  of 
God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever  ;  if  the  rela- 
tive which  were  applied,  indiscriminately,  to  persons 
or  to  things,  it  rtiight  be  questioned,  whether  what 
is  affirmed,  be  affirmed  of  the  word  of  God,  or  of 

>i?  1  Pet.  1,23; 
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Go<J  himstlf.    But  if,  according  to  present  use,  it  be 
coniOined  to  things,  there  is  no  question  at  alL 

J  5.  Another  point,  in  which  the  scriptural, 
differs  from  the  tnodem  dialect,  is  in  the  manner 
6om:etim£s  used  in  expressing  the  future.  In  all  pre. 
dictions,  prophecies,  or  authoritative  declarations,  the 
auxiliary  shaU  is  used,  where,  in  common  language, 
it  would  now  be  will.  This  method,  as  adding 
weight  to  what  is  said,  I  always  adopt,  unless  when 
it  is  liable  to  be  equivocally  interpreted,  and  seems 
to  represent  moral  agents  as  abting  through  necessity, 
or  by  compulsion.  In  the  graver  sorts  of  poetry, 
the  same  use  is  made  of  the  auxiliary  shall.  As  to 
the  prepositions,  I  observed,  in  the  preceding  Disser- 
tation "•,  that  the  present  use  gives  them  more  pre- 
cision,  and  so  occasions  fewer  ambiguities,  thsm  the 
use  which  prevailed  formerly.  I  have,  therrfore, 
given  it  the  preference.  There  is  one  case,  however, 
wherein  I  always  observe  the  old  piethod.  Called  of 
Gody  chosen  of  God^  and  other  the  like  phrases,  are, 
for  an  obvious  reason,  more  agreeable  to  Christian 
ears,  than  if  we  were  to  prefix  to  the  name  of  God  the 
preposition  by.  The  pronouns  mine  and  thiney  I  have 
also  sometimes,  after  the  ancient  manner,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  disagreeable  hiatus,  substituted  for  mt/ 
and  thy.  ' 

5  6.  To  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
dialect,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  things  on  the  manner 

"•  Part  ir. 
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of  rendering  iMt>per  names.  Upon  the'TCvival  of 
letters  in  the  West^  Pagnin  first,  and  after  him  some 
other  translators,  through  an  affectation  of  accuracy^ 
in  things  of  no  moment,  so  justly  censured  by  Je- 
rom,  seem  to  have  considered  it  a$  a  vast  improve- 
ment, to  convey,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  letters 
of  another  language,  the  very  sounds  of  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac  names  which  occur  in  Scripture. 
Hence  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sonages in  the  Old  Testament,  were,  by  this  new 
dialect,  so  much  metamorphosed,  that  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  ancient  translation,  could 
not,  at  first  hearing,  recognize  the  persons  with 
whose  history  they  had  been  long  acquainted.  The 
Seua  of  the  Vulgate  was  transformed  into  Chauva, 
the  Isaia  into  Jesahiahu^  the  Jeremia  into  Imteiahuy 
the  Ezechiel  into  Jechezechely  and  similar  changes 
were  made  on  many  others.  In  this  Pagnin  sooa 
had,  if  not  followers,  at  least  imitators.  The  trifling 
innovations  made  by  him,  after  his  manner,  have 
served  as  an  example  to  others  to  innovate  also  after 
theirs.  Junius  and  Tremellius,  tliough  they  say, 
with  Pagnin,  Chauvay  do  not  adopt  his  Jesdhiahu^ 
Jrmeiahu^  and  Jechezechel;  but  they  give  us  what 
is  no  better  of  their  own,  Ttschahja,  Jirmejay  and 
Jechezekel.  Munster's  deviations  are  less  consider- 
able, and  Castalio  went  no  further  (except  in*  trans- 
forming  the  name  of  God  into  Javojy  than  to  give 
a  Latin  termination  to  the  names  formerly  used,  that 
he  might  thereby  render  them  declinable. 
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§  7.  A  DEVIATION  purely  of  this  last  kind,  as 
it  served  to  prevent  ambiguities,  otherwise  inevita- 
ble, in  the  Latin,  where  there  was  no  ambiguity  in 
the  original,  did,  in  my  opinion,  admit  a  good  apo- 
logy. For,  what  was  expressed  in  Hebrew,  by  the 
aid  of  tlie  status  construct  us  ^  as  their  grammarians 
call  it,  or  by  prepositions,  was  expressed  with  equal 
clearness,  in  Latin,  by  means  of  declension :  where- 
as, by  making  the  names  indeclinable,  in  this  lan- 

-  guage,  that  advantage  had  been  lost,  in  regard  to 
many  names ;  and  ambiguities,  of  which  there  was 
not  a  trace  in  the  original,  introduced  into  the  trans- 
lation. The  declension  of  proper  names  was  not, 
however,  equally  essential  to  perspicuity  in  Greek 
as  in  Latin,  Their  want  of  cases,  the  Greeks  could 
supply  by  the  cases  of  the  article,  which  the  idiom  of 
their  tongue  permitted  them  to  prefix.  But  the  La- 
tins had  no  article.  It  was,  therefore,  very  injudi- 
cious in  the  first  Latin  translators  to  imitate  the  Se- 
venty in  this  particular ;  the  more  so,  as  it  had  been 
the  common  practice  of  Latin  authors,  to  decline  the 
foreign  names  they  adopted,  in  order  the  more  ef- 
fectually  to  fit  them  for  use  in  their  tongue.     Thus 

•they  said,  Hannibal  Hannibalis^  Juba  Juba^  and 
Hanno  Hannonis.  The  inconveniencies  of  the  other 
manner  appear  from  many  equivocal  passages  in  the 
Vulgate,  which,  whithout  some  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  *'^ 

1^^  Several  instances  oc^nr  in  the  prophetical  benediction 
which  Moses  gave  to  the  twelve  tribes,  immediately  before  his 
VOL.   II.  54 
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Castalio,  in  like  manner,  introduced  into  Wis  ver- 
sion patronymics  formed  on  the  Grecian  model,  as 
Jacobida  and  Davidides^  in  which,  as  he  has  not  been 
followed,  we  may  conclude  that  he  is  generally  con- 
demned;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  nndeservedly,  be* 
cause  the  departure  from  the  Hebrew  idiom,  in  this 
instance,  is  both  unnecessary  and  affected. 

5  8.  But,  though  it  be  excusable  to  alter  the 
names  in  common  use,  so  far  as  to  make  them  ad- 
mit inflections  in  languages  which  use  inflections, 
since  this  alteration  answers  a  necessary  purpose ;  to 
alter  them,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  them  nearer  the 
ancient  orthography,  or  for  the  sake  of  assisting  us 
to  produce  a  sound  in  pronouncing  them,  that  may 
resemble  the  sound  of  the  ancient  names,  is  no  better 
than  arrant  pedantry.  The  use  of  proper  names  is, 
as  that  of  appellatives,  to  serve  as  signs,  for  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  what  is  signified  by  them.  When 
this  purpose  is  attained,  their  end  is  answaied. 
Now,  as  it  is  use  alone  which  can  convert  a  sound 

death,  Deut.  xxYiiii.  In  Terse  4.  Legem  pradpii  nobis  Moy^ 
ses^  hwreditatem  muUiiudinis  Jacob.  To  one  nnacqaainted 
with  Scripture,  it  would  not  be  obvious  that  Moyses  here  is  in 
the  nominatiTe,  and  Jacob  in  the  genitive.  Hardly  could  it  be 
suspected,  that  in  the  following  verses,  8.  Levi  quoque  ait ; , 
12.  Et  Benjamin  ait  (and  so  of  the  rest),  the  names  are  in 
the  dative.  The  form  of  the  expression  in  Latin  could  not 
fail  io  lead  an  ordinary  reader  to  understand  them  as  in  the 
nominative.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  oneqiUTOcal  than  the 
words  in  Hebrew. 
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into  a  sign,  a  mofd  that  has4t^a  long  us^  {wMRher 
a  proper  name  or  an  appellative)  as  the  sign  of  person 
or  thing,  genus,  species,  or  individual^  must  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  new  invented,  and  therefore  unauthorized 
soHnd.  If  there  is  generally  in  proper  names  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  original  words  than  in  ap- 
pellaf ives,  this  difference  nowise  affects  the  argument. 
Appellatives  are  the  signs  of  species  and  genera,  with 
the  more  considerable  part  of  which  the  people  are 
acquainted  in  all  civilized  countries.  Common  things 
have  consequendy  names  in  all  languages ;  and  the 
names  in  one  language  have  often  no  affinity  to  those 
in  another.  Proper  names  are  the  signs  of  indi- 
viduals, known  originally  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
4Df  the  place  of  their  existence,  whence  the  name  is. 
transferred  with  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  into 
©ther  languages. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  iSme  is  not  because 
of  any  peculiar  propriety  in  the  sound  for  signifying 
what  is  meant  by  it ;  but  merely  because,  when  the 
language  we  write  does  not  supply  a  suitable  term, 
this  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  expedient.  It  is 
in  this  way  also  we  often  provide  appellatives,  when 
the  thing  spoken  of,  which  sometimes  liappens,  has 
no  name  in  our  native  idiom.  But  when  an  indi- 
vidual tiling  is  of  a  nature  to  be  universally  teiown, 
and  to  have  a  name  in  every  language,  as  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  earth,  we  never,  in  translating  from  an  - 
ancient  tongue,  think  of  adopting  the  name  we  find 
there,  but  always  give  our  own.  Yet  the  things  now 
mentioned  are  as  really  individuals,  as  iire  Peter, 
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Janitti  attd  iohn*  And  whrn^  in  ^  oase  of  ap* 
pellatives,  we  hove  been  obliged  at  fimt  to  fwnr  for 
a  name,  to  tlie  language  whence  we  drew  our  know- 
ledge of  the  thii^,  we  never  think  afterwards  of  re* 
forming  the  term,  because  not  so  closely  formed  on 
the  original,  as  it  might  have  been.  It  has,  by  its 
currency,  produced  that  association  which  confers  09 
it  the  power  of  a  sign,  and  this  is  aU  that  the  original 
term  itself  ever  had,  or  could  have.  Who  would 
think  of  reforming  flail  into  flagelj  messenger  into 
messagcTf  and  nurse  into  nourrice^  that  they  may  be 
nearer,  the  first  to  the  Latin,  or  perhaps  the  German, 
and  the  second  and  third  to  the  French  originals  ? 

}  9.  B£ SIDES,  in  translating  Hebrew  names,  the 
attempt  was  the  more  vain,  as  little  or  nothing  was 
known  about  their  pronunciation.  The  manner  of 
pronouncing  the  Consonants  is  judged  of  very  dif- 
ferently by  the  critics ;  and  as  to  the  vowels,  who 
has  not  heard  what  contests  they  have  occasioned 
among  the  learned  ?  But  what  rendered  this  attempt, 
at  giving  the  exact  pronunciation,  completely  ridi- 
culous, is,  diat  it  was  made  in  Latin,  a  dead  lan- 
guage, of  whose  pronunciation  also  we  have  no 
standard^  and  in  tlie  speaking  or  reading  of  which, 
everji  different,  nation  follows  a  different  rule.  Har- 
mony ampng  themselves,  therefore,  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  men  who  had  taken  this  whim.  Accord- 
ingly, when  they  once  bqgan  to  innovate,  every  chic 
innovated  after  his  own  &shion,  and  had  a  list  of 
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names  peculiar  to  himself.  This,  with  reasonable 
people,  his  Sufficiently  exposed  the  folly  of  the  con- 
ceit. 

§  10.  Now,  though  our  transl^itors  have  not  made 
the  vk)lent  stretches  made  by  Pagnin  and  others,  for 
the  sake  of  adjusting  the  names  to  the  original 
sounds,  aid  have  not  disu-essed  our  organs  of  speech 
Avith  .a  collision  of  letters  hardly  utterable ;  there  is 
one  article  on  whidi  I  do  not  think  them  entirely 
without  blame.  The  names  of  die  same  persons, 
and  jki  effect  the  same  nan^s,  are  sometimes  render- 
ed .differently  by  them  in  the  New  Testament,  from 
what  they  had  been  rendered  in  the  Old;  and  that, 
on  account  of  a  very  inconsiderable  difference  in  the 
spelling,  or  perhaps  only  in  tlie  termination  in  He- 
brew and  in  Greek.  By  this  the  sense  has  been  in- 
jured to  ordinary  readers,  who  are  more  generally 
ignorant  tfian  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  of  the  persons 
in  the  Old  Testament,  meant  by  the  names  in  the 
New.  Now  this  is  a  species  of  xaaco^)7>la»,  from 
.  which  the  authors  of  the  Vulgate  were  free. 

The  old  Italic  had  been  made  from  the  Greek  t)f 
the  Seventy.  The  names  by  consequence  were  more 
accommodated  to  tlie  Greek  orthography  tlian  to 
the  Het«^\v-  But  as  that  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence, when  Jerom  undertook  to  translate  from 
the  Hebrew,  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  proper  names  to  which  the  peo- 
ple had  been  habituated  from  their  infancy.  He 
knew  that  this  might  have  led  some  readers  into  mis- 
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takes,  and,  as  appearing  awkward  and  a&cted, 
would  be  disagreeable  to  odiers :  at  the  same  time 
there  was  no  conceivable  advantage  from  it  to  com- 
pensate these  inconveniencies.  For,  to  tell  the  Latin 
reader  more  exactly  how  the  Hebrew  proper  navies 
sounded  (if  that  could  have  been  done,)  was  of  no 
more  significance  to  him,  than  to  acquaint  hitn  with 
the  sound  of  their  appellatives.  He  ther^^re  judged 
rightly,  in  preserving  in  the  old  Testament,  though 
he  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  Ae  names  to  which 
the  people  were  accustomed,  as  Elias,  and  Eliseus, 
and  Esdras,  and  Nebuchodonosor,  which  were-faro- 
ed  immediately  from  the  Greek.  By  this  means 
there  vsras  an  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  translating 
both  Testaments,  The  prophets,  and  other  eminent 
ancients,  were  not  distinguished  by  one  name  in  one 
part  of  the  sacred  text,  and  by  anotlier  in  the  other. 
Whereas  the  attempt  at  tracing  servilely  the  letter  in 
each  part,  has  giVen  us  two  sets  of  natiies  for  the 
same  persons,  of  which  the  inconveniencies  are  glar- 
ing, but  the  advantages  invisible. 

*  §  11.  It  may  be  thought  indeed  a  matter  of  litde 
consequence,  and  that  the  names,  if  not  the  same, 
do  at  least  so  closely  resemble,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  mistaken  for  the  names  of  different  persons.  But 
I  have  had  occasion  to  discover  that  many  of  the 
unlearned,  though  neither  ignorant  nor  deficient  in 
understanding,  know  not  that  Elias ^  so  often  men- 
tioned" in  die  New  Testament;  is  the  Elijah  of  the 
Old,  that  Eliseus  is  Elisha,  that  Osee  is  Hosea,  and 
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that  the  Jesus^  mentioned  once  in  the  x\cts  "%  and 
once  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  "%  is  Joshua. 
Had  the  names  been  totally  different  in  the  original, 
there  might  have  been  some  reason  for  adoptii;!^  this 
xnetliod.  The  old  Oriental  names  are  often  of  use 
for  pointing  out  the  founders  of  nations,  families,  and 
tribes,  and  the  more  recent  Greek  names  serve  to 
connect  those  early  notices  with  the  later  accounts 
of  Greek  and  Roman  historians..  If  they  had,  there- 
fore, in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  given, 
as  in  the  original,  the  name  Mizraim  to  Egypt,  Aram 
to  Syria,  and  Javan  to  Greece,  much  might  have 
been  urged  in  defence  of  this  manner.  But  when  all 
the  difference  in  the  words  results  from  an  insigni- 
ficant alteration  in  the  spelling,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  Hebrew  name  to  Grecian  ears ;  to  con- 
sider them  on  that  account  as  different  names,  and 
translate  them  differendy,  does  not  appear  susceptible 
of  a  rational  apology.. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  translator  of  Polybius^ 
for  example,  who  should  always  call  Carthage  Kar" 
chedoHj  and  Hannibal  Annibas^  because  the  words  of 
his  author  are  Kaj);u>7&w  and  AvviSag^  or,  to  come 
nearer  home^  should,  in  translating  into  English  from 
the  French,  call  London  Londres^  and  the  Hague 
Jm  Haye.  It  can  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  almost  ir- 
resistible influence  of  example,  that  our  translators, 
who  were  eminent  for  their  discernment  as  well. as 
dieir  leammg,  have  been  drawn  into  this  frivolous 

"» Acts,  vii.  45.  «» Heb.  ir.  8. 
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innovation.  At  the  same  time  their  want  of  unifor- 
mity, in  using  this  method,  seems  to  betray  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  impropriety  in  it,  and  that  it 
tended  unnecessarily  to  darken  what  in  itself  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Accordingly,  they  have  not  thought  it 
advisable  to  exhibit  the  names  in  the  most  frequent 
use,  difierently  in  different  parts  of  Scripture,  or  even 
differently  from  the  names  by  which  tlie  persons  are 
known  in  profane  history.  Thus  he  whom  they  have 
called  Moses  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  in  the 
Old  Testament  made  Mosheh,  nor  Solomon  She- 
lomeh;  nor  is  Artaxerxes  rendered  Artachshasta^ 
nor  Cyrus  Choreshj  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  ortho- 
graphy,  though  the  names  of  the  two  last  mentioned, 
ure  not  derived  to  us  from  the  New  Testament,  but 
from  pagan  historians. 

i  li.  Not  that  I  think  it  of  any  moment  whether 
the  names  be  derived  from  the  Greek,  or  fh>m  the 
Hebrew,  or  from  any  other  language.  The  matters 
of  consequence  here  are  only  these  two.  First,  to 
take  the  name  in  the  most  current  use,  whether  it  be 
formed  from  the  Hebrew,  from  the  Greek,  or  from 
the  Latin ;  secondly,  to  use  the  same  name  in  both 
Testaments,  when  the  difference  made  on  it,  in  the 
two  languages,  is  merely  such  a  change  in  the  spel- 
ling  and  termination,  as  commonly  takes  place  in 
transplanting  a  word  from  one  tongue  into  another. 
Nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  the  attempt  to  bring 
us,  in  pronouncing  names,  to  a  stronger  resemblance 
to  the  original  sounds.     Were  this,  as  it  is  not,  an 
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object  deserving  the  attention  of  an  interpreter,  Jt 
were  easy  to  show  that  the  methods  employed  fw 
this  purpose  have  often  had  the  ccmtrary  effeict.  We 
have  in  this  mostly  followed  German  and  Dutch  lin- 
guists. 

Admitting  that  they  came  near  the  truth,  acpord^ 
ing  to  their  rule  of  pronouncing,  which,  is  the  ut- 
most they  can  ask,  the  powers  of  the  same  nomingl 
letters  are  different  in  the  different  languages  spc^en 
sA  present  in  Europe ;  and  we,  by  followkig  their 
spelling,  even  when  they  were  in  the  rights  hav^ 
departed  farther  from  the  .original  «ound  than  we 
were  before.  The  consonant  /,  sounds  in  Qermasi 
like  cajr  y  in  the  word  year,  saA  with  them  sounds 
like  our  sh^  like  ite  French  cA,  and  like  the  Italisp 
^,  when  it  immediately  precedes  i  or  ^;-  whereas 
^ch  with  us  has  generally  the  same  sound  with  si^ 
and  the  consonant  y  the  same  with  g  before  i  orju 
Besides,  the  letters  which  with  us  have  dif&rent 
^sounds  in  different  situations,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve,  were  sounded  uniformly  in  ancient  language^ 
or^  at  least,  did  not  undergo  alterations  corre^on- 
dent  to  ours.  Thus  the  brook  called  Kidrofiy  ip  the 
common  version  in  the  Old  Testament,  is,  for  th/e 
sake,  I  suppose,  of  a  closer  confijrm^ity  to  the  Qre,ek, 
called  Cedron  in  the  Ne*v,  Yet  the  t?  in  our  lan- 
guage in  this  situation,  is  sounded  exac^y  as  the  ^ 
a  sound  which  we  have  good  ground  to  thiii^  thgit 
the  corresponding  letter  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  ^d  Lar 
tin  never  had. 
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i  IS.  The  rules,  therefore,  which  I  have  followed 
in  expressing  proper  names,  are  these :  First,  when  the 
name  of  the  same  person  qc  thing  is,  in  the  common 
translation,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
exjx^essed  in  the  same  manner,  whether  it  be  derived 
Jpom  the  Hebrew,  or  from  the  Greek,  I  uniformly 
employ  it,  because  iii  that  case  it  has  always  the 
sanction  of  good  use.  Thus  Moses  and  Aaron^  Da- 
vid and  Solomon^  Jerusalem  and  Jericho^  Bethlehem 
and  Jordan^  and  many  others,  remain  in  the  places  of 
which  they  have  had  immemorial  possession  \  though 
of  these  Moses  and  Solomon  are  directly  from  the 
Greek,  the  rest  fix>m  the  Helnew,  Secondly,  when 
the  name  of  the  same  person  or  thing  b  expressed, 
in  the  common  translation,  differently  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New  (the  difierence  being 
such  as  results  from  adapting  words  of  one  language 
to  the  ^suticulation  of  another,)  I  have,  except  in  a 
very  few  c^ses,  preferred  the  wcxd  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.  This  does  not  proceed  from  the  de- 
sire of  coming  nearer  the  pronunciaticxi  of  the  He- 
brew root :  for  that  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence ; 
but  from  the  desire  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  mistakes  in  regard  to  die  persons  or  things  spoken 
of.  It  is  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  l^ve  com- 
monly what  is  known  of  the  individuals  mentioned 
in  it,  and  referred  to  in  the  New.  By  naming  them 
differendy,  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  person  or  thing 
alluded  to  be  mistaken. 

For  this  reason,  I  say,  ERjah^  not  Elias ;  Elisha^ 
not  Eliseus;  Isaiah  j  not  £saia&;  KidroHj  not  Ce- 
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dron.  For  this  reason,  also,  in  the  catalogues  of 
our  Lord's  progenifors,  both  in  Matthew  and  in 
Luke,  I  have  g^ven  the  names,  as  they  are  spelt  in 
the  common  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  From 
this  rule  I  admit  some  exceptions.  In  a  few  in« 
stances,  the  thing  mentioned  is  better  known,  either 
by  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  or  by 
the  information  we  derive  from  Pagan  authors^  than 
by  what  we  find  in  the  Old.  In  this  case,  the  name^ 
in  the  IJew  Testament,  has  a  greater  cuiirency  than 
that  used  in  the  Old,  and  consequently,  according  to 
my  notbn  of  what  ought  to  regulate  our  choice,  is 
entitled  to  the  preference.  For  this  reason,  I  say 
Sarepta  and  SUbriy  not  Zarephath  and  Zidon ;  as^ 
the  former  names  are  rendered,  by  classical  use^  a$ 
well  as  that  of  the  New  Testament,  more  familiar  tlan 
the  latter.  Thirdly,  when  the  same  name  is  given 
by  the  sacred  writers,  in  their  own  language,  to  differ- 
ent persons,  which  the  English  translators  have  ren- 
dered differentiy  in  the  different  applications,  I  have 
juc^ed  it  reasonable  to  adopt  this  distinction,  made 
by  our  old  inteipreters,  as  conducing  to  perspicuity. 
The  name  of  Jacob's  fourth  son  is  the  sanie  with  ^ 
that  of  two  of  the  Apostles.  But  as  the  first  rule 
obliges  me  to  give  the  Old  Testamaat  name  Judah 
to  the  Patriarch,  I  have  reserved  the  term  Judas^  as 
used  in  the  New,  for  the  two  Apostles.  This  also 
suits  universal  and  present  use :  for  we  never  call 
the  Patriarch  Judas,  nor  any  of  the  Aposdes  Judah. 
The  proper  name  of  our  Lord  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Joshua^   who  is,  in  the  Septuagint,    alwajrs  c^ed 
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IftCfH^i  and  is  twice  so  named  in  the  New  Testament. 
Every  body  miist  be  sensible  of  the  expediency  of 
confining  the  Old  Testament  name  to  the  captain  of 
the  host  of  Israel,  and  the  other  to  the  Messiah. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  name  of  Aaron's 
sister,  and  that  of  our  Lord's  mother,  were  original- 
ly the  same.  The  fcMiner  is  called,  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  Moptafi,  the  name  also  given  to  the  latter  by 
the  Evangelist  Luke.  The  other  Evangelists  com- 
ihoiily  say  Mapta.  But  as  use,  with  us,  ha%  appro- 
priated  Miriam  to  the  first,  and  Mart/  to  the  se- 
cond, it  could  answer  no  valuable  purpose  to  con- 
found  them.  The  name  of  the  father  of  the  twelve 
tribes  is,  in  the  Oriental  dialects,  jke  same  with 
tfiat  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  ^d  that  oi  the 
son  of  Alpheus.  A  small  distinction  is,  indeed, 
tnade  by  the  Evangelists,  who  add  a  Greek  termina- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  name,  when  they  apply  it  to  the 
Apo^es,  which,  when  they  apply  it  to  die  Patriarch, 
they  never  do.  If  our  translators  had  copied  as  mi- 
nutely, in  this  instance,  as  they  have  done  in  $ome 
others,  the  Patriarch,  they  would  indeed  have  nam- 
ed Jacobj  and  each  of  the  two  Apostles  Jacobus. 
However,  as  in  naming  the  two  last,  they  have 
thought  fit  to  substitute  James^  which  use  also  has 
confirmed,  I  have  preserved  this  distinction. 

}  14.  Upon  the  whole,  in  all  that  concerns  pro- 
per names,  I  have  conformed  to  the  judicious  rule 
of  king  James  the  first,  more  strictLy ,  I  suppose, 
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than  those  translators  to  whom  it  was  recommended : 
"  The  names  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  holy  writers, 
"  with  the  other  names  in  the  text,  are  to  be  retain- 
*.*  ed,  as  near  as  may  be,  according  as  they  are  vul- 
**  garly  used/' 


PAST  IV. 

THE   OUTWARD    FORM    OF   THE   YERSION. 

I  AM  now  to  offer  a  few  &ings  on  the  form  in 
M^ch  this  translation  is  exhibited.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  division  of  the  books  <^  holy  writ,  into 
diapters  and  verses,  does  not  proceed  from  the  in- 
spired  writers,  but  is  a  contrivance  of  a  niuch  later 
date.  Even  the  punctuation,  for  distinguishing  the 
sentences  from  one  another,  and  dividing  every  sen- 
tence into  its  constituent  members  and  clauses,  thou^ 
a  more  ancient  invention,  was,  for  many  ages,  ex- 
cept by  grammarians  2ixid  rhetoricians,  hardly  ever 
used  in  transcribing ;  insomuch,  that  whatever  de- 
pends merely  on  the  division  of  sentences,  on  points, 
aspirations,  and  accents,  cannot  be  said  to  rest  ulti- 
mately, as  the  words  themselves  do,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  penmen.  These  particulars 
^ive  free  scope  for  the  sagacity  of  criticism,  and  un« 
restrained  exercise  to  tihe  talent  of  investigalang ;  in- 
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asmuch  as  in  lUHie  of  these  points  b  there  any  ground 
for  the  plea  of  inqmation. 

i  2.  As  to  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses, 
we  know  that  the  present  is  not  that  which  obtained 
in  primitive  agtSy  and  that  even  the  earliest  division 
is  not  derived  from  the  Apostles,  but  fix>m  some  oi 
their  first  commentators,  who,  for  the  conveniency 
of  readers,  contrived  thb  method.  The  division  into 
chapters,  that  now  universally  prevails  in  Europe, 
derived  its  origin  from  cardinal  Caro,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  centuiy :  the  subdivision  into  verses  is  of 
no  older  date  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  invention  of  Robert  Stevens.  That 
there  are  many  advantages  which  result  from  so  mi« 
nute  a  partition  of  the  sacred  oracles,  cannot  be  de- 
nied.  The  facility  with  which  any  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  method,  is  pointed  out  by  the  writer, 
and  found  by  the  reader,  the  easy  recourse  it  gives, 
in  consulting  commentators^  to  the  passage  whereof 
the  explanation  is  wanted,  the  aid  it  has  afforded  to 
the  compilers  of  conccxdances,  which  are  of  c<xisi- 
derable  assistance  in  the  study  of  Scripture ;  these, 
and  many  other  accommodations,  have  accrued  from 
this  contrivance. 

}  3.  It  is  not,  however,  without  its  inconveni- 
ences. This  manner  of  mincing  a  connected  work 
into  shcHt  sentences,  detadied  from  one  another,  not 
barely  in  iq)pearance,  by  their  being  ranked  under 
separate  numbers,  and  by  the  breaks  in  die  lines, 
but  in  effect^  by  the  influence  which  the  text^  thus 
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parcelled  out,  has  insensiMy  had  on  copiers  and  trans- 
lators, both  in  pointing,  and  in  translating,  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  species  of  composition  which  obtains  in 
all  the  sacred  books,  except  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  To  the  epistolary  and  argumen- 
tative style  it  is  extremely  ill  adapted,  as  has  been 
well  evinced  by  Mr.  Locke  **^^  ndther  does  it  suit 
the  historioal.  There  are  inconveniencies  which, 
would  result  from  this  way  of  dividing,  even  if  exe- 
cuted  in  the  best  manner  possible :  but,  though  I  am 
unwilling  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  an  expedient 
which  has  been  productive  of  some  good  conse- 
quences, I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  inventors 
have  been  fer  too  hasjy  in  conducting  the  executiort. 
The  subject  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  di- 
vision into  chapters.  Of  this  I  might  produce  many 
examples,  but,  for  brevity's  sake,  shall  mention  only 
a  few.  The  last  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew  is  much  more  closely  connected  with  what 
follows  in  the  sixteenth,  than  with  what  precedes. 
In  like  manner,  the  last  verse  of  the  nineteenth 
chapter.  Many  ^haU  be  first  that  are  last,  and  last 
that  are  firsts  ought  not  to  be  disjoined^  (I  say  not^ 
from  the  subsequent  chapter,  but  even)  from  the  sub- 
sequent paragraph,  which  contains  the  parable  of  the 
labourers  hired  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  brought 
merely  in  illustration  of  that  sentiment,  and  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  it.     The  first  verse  of  the 

^^  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  St.  Paulas  Epistles^  pre^ 
fixed  to  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  some  of  the  Epistles. 
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fifth  chapter  of  Mark  is  much  more  property  joined 
to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
as  it  shows  the  completeness  of  the  miracle  there  re- 
lated,-than  to  what  follows  in  the  fifth.  The  like 
may  be  remarked  of  the  first  verse  of  the  ninth  chap-  * 
ter.  Of  the  division  into  verses,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  often  occasions  an  unnatural  separation  of  the 
members  of  the  same  sentence  '^^ ;  nay,  sometimes, 
which  is  worse,  the  same  verse  comprehends  a  part 
of  two  different  sentences* 

That  this  division  should  often  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  translators  is  inevitable.  First,  by  attending 
narrowly  to  the  verses,  an  interpreter  runs  the  risk  of 
overiooking  the  right,  and  adopting  a  wrong,  division 
of  the  sentences.  Of  this  I  shall  give  one  remarkable 
example  from  the  Gospel  of  John  ***.  Our  Lord 
says,  in  one  of  his  discoiu^s,  Eyo  Bifu  o  TUMfctfi/  o 
xaXog*  xoA  yivoaxo  tra  ^fiOj  xoa  yiv(aCfxoiiai  *vno  rav 
eiunf^  «a3cd$  ytvoaxei  [is  o  rcarvip^  xaya  yLvoCxid  T'oy 
natspa'  xcu  triv  t^vx^iv  [is  rt^i^iit  *vnep  tcyv  TtpoPariav. 
When  the  sentence  is  thus  pointed,  as  it  manifestly 
ought  to  be,  and  exhibited  unbroken  by  the  division 
into  verses,  no  person  can  doubt  that  the  following 
version  is  equally  close  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
sense.  lam  the  good  i^hepherd ;  I  both  know  my 
awfty  and  am  known  by  them^  even  as  the  Father 
knoweth  me^  and  I  know  the  Father ;   and  I  lay 

"/  In  Matth.  xi.  2.  we  have  a  verse  without  a  yerb,  and  end. 
ing  with  a  comma.  ' 

^2«  John,  X.  14,  15, 
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dbtt^  my  Hfh  for  the  sheep.    But  its  being  divided 
into  two  sentences,  and  put  into  separate  verses,  has 
occasioned  the  disjointed  and  improper  version  given 
in  the  common  translation.      14.    /  am  the  good 
Shepherd  and  know  my  sheep  ;  and  am  known  of 
mine.    15.  jis  the  Father  knonveth  me,  even  so  know 
I  the  Father  :  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep* 
In  this  artificial  distribution  (which  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  Beza;  for  he  acknowledges  that  be- 
fore him,  the  fifteenth  verse  included  only  the  last- 
mtmhety  and  I  ky  dowfiy  &c.)  the  second  sentence. 
is  an  abrupt,  and  totally  unconnected,  jhtemiption  . 
of  what  is  affirmed  in  the  preceding  words,  and  in 
the  following.     Whereas,  taking  the  words  as  they 
stand  naturally,  it  is  an  illustration  by  sim|fiUide  quite 
in  our  Lord's  manner,  of  what  he  had  Blir|ned  in 
the  foregoing  words.     But,  though  the^itrahslator 
should  not  be  misled  in  this  manner,  a  dei^ire  pf  pre-    . 
serving,  in  every  verse  of  his  translation,  alKthat  is 
found  in  the  corresponding  verse  of  his  ordinal, 
that  he  may  adjust  the  CMie  to  the  other,  and|;ive 
verse  for  verse,  may  oblige  him  to  give  the  words  a 
more  unnatural  arrangement,  in  his  own  langu^gje, 
than  he  would  have  thought  of  doing,  if  there  had 
been  no  such  division  into  verses,  and  he  had  be^n 
left  to  regulate  himself  solely  by  the  sense. 

§  4.   Influenced   by  these  considerations,  I 
have  determined,  neither  entirely  to  reject  the  com- 
mon division,,  nor  to  adopt  it  in  the  manner  which 
is  usually  done.     To  reject  it  entirely,  would  be  tp 
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give  up  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  we  have  in 
the  use  of  any  version,  for  eveiy  purpose  of  occa- 
sional consultation,  and  examinaticm,  as  well  as  for 
comparing  it  with  the  original,  and  with  other  ver- 
sions. Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  more  commodious 
division  than  the  present  may  be  devised,  which 
shall  answer  all  the  useful  purposes  of  the  conunon 
version,  without  its  inconveniencies.  Still  there  are 
some  advantages  which  a  new  division  could  not  have, 
at  least,  for  many  centuries.  The  common  division, 
such  as  it  is,  has  prevailed  universally,  and  does 
prevail,  not  in  this  kingdom  only,  but  throughout 
all  Christendom.  Concordances  in  different  Ian. 
guages,  commentaries,  versions,  paraphrases ;  all 
theological  works,  critical,  polemical,  devotional, 
practical,  in  their  order  of  commenting  on  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  all  their  references  to  Scripture,  regu- 
late themselves  by  it.  If  we  would  not  then  have  a 
new  version  rendered  in  a  great  measure  useless,  to 
those  who  read  the  old,  or  even  the  original,  in  the 
form  i^'herein  it  is  now  invariably  printed,  or  who 
have  recourse  to  any  of  the  helps  above  mentioned, 
we  are  constrained  to  adopt,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  old  division. 

^  5.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  m  order 
tiE>  avoid  the  disadvantages  attendfaig  it,  I  have  fol- 
hwed  the  method  taken  by  some  other  editors,  arid 
confined  it  to  the  margin.  This  answers  sufficiently 
all  the  purposes  of  reference  and  comparison,  with- 
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out  tending  so  directly  to  interrupt  the  reader,  and 
divert  him  from  perceiving  the  natural  connection  of 
the  things  treated.  I  have  also  adopted  such  a /new 
division  into  sections  and  paragraphs,  as  appeared 
to  me  better  suited  than  the  former,  both  to  the 
subject  of  these  histories,  and  to  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing it.  Nothmg,  surely,  can  be  more  incongruous, 
than  to  cut  down  a  coherent  narrative  into  shreds, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  apho- 
risms* This,  therefore,  I  have  carefully  avoided. 
The  sections  are,  one  with  another,  nearly  equal  to 
two  chapters  ;»a  few  of  them  mor^,  but  many  less. 
In  making  this  division,  I  have  been  determined, 
partly  by  the  sense,  and  partly  by  die  size.  In 
«ver}'^  section  I  have  included  such  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture  as  seemed  proper  to  be  read  at  one  time,  by 
those  who  regularly  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to 
this  truly  Christian  exercise.  To  make  all  the  por- 
tions of  equal  length,  or  nearly  so,  was  utterly  in- 
compatible with  a  proper  regard  to  the  sense:  I  have 
avoided  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  distinct  story, 
parable,  conversation,  or  even  discourse,  delivered 
in  continuance. 

The  length  of  three  of  the  longest  sections  in  this 
work,  was  occasioned  by  the  resolution,  not  to  dis- 
join the  parts  of  one  continued  discourse.  The  sec- 
tions  I  allude  to  are,  the  sermon  on  the  mounts  and 
the  prophecy  on  Olivet^  as  recorded  by  Matthqw, 
together  with  our  Lord's  valedictory  consolations  to 
his  disciples,  as  related  by  John.  The  first  occupies 
three  ordinary,  chapters,  the  secQnd  two  Ipng  ones, 
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and  the  third  four  short  chapters.  But,  though  I 
have  avoided  making  a  separation,  where  the  scope 
of  the  place  requires  unity,  I  could  not,  in  a  consis- 
tency with  any  regard  to  size,  allot  a  separate  section 
to  every  separate  incident,  parable,  conversation,  or 
miracle.  When  these,  therefore,  are  briefly  relat- 
ed, insomuch  that  two  or  more  of  them  can  be  in- 
cluded in  a  section  of  moderate  length,  I  have  sepa- 
rated  them  only  by  paragraphs.  The  length  of  the 
paragraph  is  determined  merely  by  the  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  of  them  contain  no  mpre  than  a 
verse  of  the  common  division,  and  others  little  less 
than  ai  chapter.  One  parable  makes  one  paragraph. 
When  an  explanation  is  given  separately,  the  expla- 
nation makes  another.  When  it  follows  immediate. 
ly,  and  is  expressed  very  briefly,  both  are  included 
in  one.  Likewise  one  miracle  makes  one  paragraph ; 
but  when  the  narrative  is  interrupted,  and  another 
miracle  intervenes,  as  happens  in  the  story  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  more  paragraphs  are  requisite. 
When  the  transition,  in  respect  of  the  sense,  seems 
to  require  a  distinction  more  strongly  marked,  it  has 
been  judged  expedient  to  leave  a  blank  line,  and  be- 
gin  the  next  paragraph  with  a  word  in  capitals* 

}  6.  It  ^vas  not  thought  necessary  to  number  die 
paragraphs,  as  this  way  is  now,  unless  in  particular 
cases,  and  for  special  purposes,  rather  unusual ;  and 
as  all  the  use  of  reference  and  quQtation  may  be  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  the  old  division  on  the  margin. 
In  the  laiger  distribution  into  sections,  I  have,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  most  general  custom,  both  numbered 
and  titled  them.     But  as  to  this  method  of  dividing, 
I  will  not  pretend  that  it  is  not,  in  a  good  measure, 
arbitrary,  and  that  it  might  not,  with  equal  proprie- 
ty, have  been  conducted  odierwise.     As  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  comprehend  distinct  things  in  the  same 
section,  there  was  no  clear  rule  by  which  one  couid, 
in  all  cases,  be  directed  where  to  make  the  separa- 
tion.    It  was  indeed  evident  that,  wherever  it  could 
occasion  an  unseasonable  interruption  in  narration, 
dialogue,  or  argument,  it  was  improper:  and  that 
tlus  was  aU  that  could  be  ascertained  with  precision. 
The  titles  of  the  sections  I  have  made  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  remem- 
bered ;  and  have,  for  this  purpose,  employed  words, 
as  we  find  some  employed  in  the  rubric  of  the  com- 
mon pmyer,  which  have  not  been  admitted  into  the 
text.     To  these  I  have  added,  in  the  same  taste,  the 
contents  of  the  section,  avoiding  minuteness,  and 
giving  only  such  hints  of  the  principal  matters,  as 
may  assist  the  reader  to  recall  them  to  his  remem- 
brance, and  may  enable  him,  at  first  glance,  to  dis- 
cover  whether  a  passage  he  is  looking  for,  be  in  the 
section,  or  not.     I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
fault  of  those  who  make  the  tontents  of  the  chap- 
ters supply,  in  some  degree,  a  commentaiy,  limit- 
ing the  sense  of  Scripture  by  Aeir  own  ideas.  Those 
who  have  not  dared  to  make  so  free  with  the  text, 
have  thought  diemselves  entitled  to  make  free  with 
these  abridgments  of  their  own  fiaming.     To  insert 
thus  without  hesitation  into  the  contents  prefixed  to 
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Uie  several  chapters,  and  thereby  insinuate,  under 
the  shelter  of  inspiration,  doubtful  meanings  which 
favour  their  own  prepossessions,  I  cannot  help  con« 
sidering  as  one  way  of  handling  the  word  of  God  de- 
ceitfully. I  have,  therefore,  avoided  throwing  any 
thing  into  those  summaries,  which  could  be  <:alled 
explanatory,  and  have,  besides,  thought  it  better  to 
assign  them  a  separate  place  in  this  work,  where  the 
reader  may  consult  them,  when  he  chuses,  than  to 
intermix  them  with  the  truths  we  have  directly  from 
the  sacred  writers* 

}  7.  Most  translators  have  found  it  necessary  to 
supply  some  words,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and 
for  accommodating  the  expression  to  the  idiom  of  the 
language  into  which  the  version  is  made,  who,,  at 
the  same  time,  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  as- 
suming an  undue  authority  to  themselves,  have  vi- 
sibly distinguished  the  words  supplied,  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence.  Thus  the  English  translators,  after 
Beza  and  others,  always  put  the  words  in  Italics  by 
which  an  ellipsis  in  the  original,  that  does  not  suit 
our  idiom,  is  filled  up.  Though  I  approve  their  mo- 
tives in  using  this  method,  as  they  are  strong  indica- 
tions of  fairness  and  attention  to  accuracy  ;  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  in  the  execution,  they  have 
sometimes  carried  it  to  excess.  In  consequence  of 
the  structure  of  the  original  languages,  several  things 
are  distinctly,  though  implicitly,  expressed,  which 
have  no  explicit  signs  in  the  sentence.  The  perso- 
nal pronouns^  for  example,  both  in  power  and  in. 
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number,  are  as  clearly,  though  virtually,  expressed 
in  their  tongue,  by  the  verb  alone,  as  they  are  in  ours, 
by  a  separate  sign.  Thus,  amo^  in  Latin,  is  not  less 
full  and  expressive  than  /  love  in  English,  or  ama- 
vistis  than  ye  have  laved.  And  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly improper  to  say  that  in  the  former  language 
there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun,  since  the  verb 
actually  expresses  it.  For  amo  can  be  said  of  none 
but*the  first  person  singular,  and  anuwistts  of  nope 
but  the  second  person  plural.  The  like  holds  in 
other  instances.  The  adjective  sometimes  includes 
the  power  of  the  substantive.  Bonus  is  a  good  man, 
bona  a  good  woman,  and  bonum  a  good  thing.  Yet 
to  nvark  an  ellipsis  arising  from  such  a  want  as  that 
of  a  word  corresponding  to  man^  wotnan^  and  thingy  ' 
in  the  above  expressions,  the  Italic  character  has 
sometimes  been  introduced^  by  our  translators, 

^  8.  I  REMEMBER  that,  whcu  I  first  observed 
this  distinction  of  character  in  the  English  Bible,  be- 
ing  jhen  a  school-boy,  I  asked  my  elder  brother,  who 
had  been  at  college,  the  reason  of  the  difference.  He 
told  me  that  the  words  in  Italics  were  words  to  which 
there  was  nothing  in  the  original  that  corresponded. 
This  made  me  take  greater  notice  of  the  difference 
afterwards,  and  often  attempt  to  read,  passing  over 
those  words  entirely.  As  this  sometimes  succeeded, 
without  any  appearance  of  deficiency  in  the  sentence, 
I  could  not  be  ^satisfied  Avith  the  propriety  of  sotne  of 
the  insertions.     These  words  particularly  attracted 
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my  attention  ^ :  Two  women  shall  be  grindit^  at  the^ 
tnilln  where  the  word  women  is  in  Italics*    I  could  not 
conceive  where  the  occasion  was  for  inserting  this 
word.     Could  it  be  more  improper  to  say  barely,  two 
shall  be  grinding  at  the  miU,  than  to  say,  as  in  the 
former  verse,  two  shall  be  in  thejieldj  without  limitkig 
it  to  either  sex  ?  And  since  the  Evangelist  expressed 
'  both  in  the  same  manner,  was  any  person  entitled  to 
make  a  difference  ?  On  having  recourse  s^atn  Ux  in- 
formation, I  was  answered  that  the  Evai^list  had 
not  expressed  them  both  in  the  same  manner ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  first,  as  written  by  him^  could  be 
understood  only  of  men,  the  second  only  of  women ; 
as  all  the  words  susceptible  ojf  gender  were  in  the 
fortieth  verse  in  the  masculine,  and  in  the  forty-first 
in  the  feminine*      I  understood  the  answer,  having, 
before  that  time,  learnt  as  much  Latin  as  sufficiently 
showed  me  the  effect  produced,  by  the  gender,  on 
the  sense.      What  then  appeared  to  me  luiaccoun- 
table  in  the  translators  was,  first,  their  putting  the 
word  women  in  Italics,  since,  though  it  had  not  a^^ir- 
ticular  word  ccnresponding  to  it,  it  was  clearly  com- 
prehended in  the  other  words  of  the  passage ;  and, 
secondly,  their  not  adding  men  in  the  fortieth  verse, 
because,  by  these  two  successive  verses,  the  one  in 
the  masculine,  the  other  in  the  feminine  gender,  it 
appeared  the  manifest  intention  of  the  author  to  ac- 

**3Matth.  xxiv.  40,  41. 
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quaint  us,  that  both  sexes  would  be  involved  in  the 
calamities  of  the  tinier  spoken  of: 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  which  might  be. 
given  to  show  how  little  dependance  we  can  have  on 
those  marks  ;  and  that  if  the  unlearned  were  to 
judge  of  the  perspicuity  of  the  original  (as  I  once 
did)  fisom  the  additions  which  it  seems  by  the  com- 
mon version  to  have  required*,  their  judgment  would 
be  both  unfavourable,  and  erroneous.  The  ori^nal 
has,  in  many  cases,  a  perspicuity,  as  well  as  energy, 
which  the  ablest  interpreters  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
vey into  their  versions^  The  Evangelist  John  says 
of  our  Lord  *'^,  eig  *ta  iBia  fiX^Sy  xcu  ot  i^iot  avrw 
s  napsXafiop.  I  have  expressed  the  sentiment,  but 
not  so  forcibly,  in  this  manner :  He  came  to  his  orwn. 
hndy  and  his  own  people  did  not  receive  him  *^.  On 
the  principles  on  which  the  English  translation  is 
conducted,  the  words  land  and  people  ought  to  be 
visibly  distinguished,  as  having  no  corresponding 
names  in  the  original.  That  the  old  interpreters 
would  have  judged  so,  we  may  fairly  conclude  from 
their  not  admitting  them,  or  any  thing  equivalent, 
into  their  version.  Yet,  that  their  version  is,  on  this 
account,  less  explicit  than  the  orighial,  cannot  be 
doubted  by  those  that  understand  Greek,  who  must 

i*^Johtt,  i.  11. 
^^  The  ▼erse  was  so  rendered  in  the  former  edition..  In  this 
I  have  preferred,  He  came  to  his  own  homey  and  his  own  fom 
miiy  did  not  receive  him.  By  the  same  rule  the  words  home 
zad  family  should  be  distinguished  here,  as  land  and, people 
in  the  other  case. 

VOL.   11^  57 
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be  sensible  that,  by  the  bare  change  of  gender  in  the 
pronoun,  the  purport  of  those  names  is  conveyed  with 
the  greatest  clearness.  See  the  note  on  that  passage 
in  the  Gospel. 

}  9*  Our  translators  have  not,  however,  ob- 
served uniformly  their  manner  of  distinguishing  by 
the  aid  of  Italics.  Indeed,  if  they  had,  their  work 
must  have  made  a  very  motley  appearance.  On 
many  occasions,  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  name  requires 
more  than  one  word  in  our  language  to  express  a 
meaning  which  it  often  bears,  and  which  alone  suits 
the  context.  There  was  no  reason,  in  rmdering 
^XcKTora"*  to  put  unknown  in  Italics,  before  the 
word  tongue^  a  strange  or  unknown  tongue  being 
one  very  common  signification  of  the  word,  in  the 
best  authors.  TVv^i/wta  "^  is  very  properly  render- 
ed spiritual  gifts  ;  it  m^ans  no  less,  in  the  Apostle 
Paul's  language ;  but  there  was  no  propriety  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  word  gifts  by  the  Italic  letter :  for 
nv€vii(vtoij  a  substantive,  can  in  no  instance,  be  ren- 
dered  barely  by  the  adjective  spiritual.  Sometimes, 
the  word  in  Italics  is  a  mere  intruder,  to  which  there 
is  not  any  thing  in  the  import  of  the  original,  any 
more  than  in  the  expression,  either  explicitly,  or 
implicitly,  corresponding;  the  sense,  which  in  effect 
it  alters,  being  both  clear  and  complete  without  it* 
For  an  example  of  this,  I  shall  recur  to  a  passage  on 

^*  1  Cor.  xir.  %  w  1  Cor.  xir.  12. 
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which  I  had  occasion  fofmierly  to  remark  '*,  "  The 
**  just  shall  live  by  faith ;  but  if  any  man  draw 
**  back" — where  any  man  is  foisted  into  the  text,  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  interpreting,  which  compel 
us  to  admit  the  third  personal  pronoun  hel  as  clearly, 
though  virtually,  expressed  by  the  verb.  I  do  not 
remember  such  another  instance,  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, though  I  had  occasion  to  observe  something 
still  more  flagrant,  in  the  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Junius  and  Tremellius  ^. 

\  10.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  insertion  of  a  word,  or  of  a  few  words,  is  some- 
times necessary,  or  at  least  convenient,  for  giving  a 
sufficiency  of  light  to  a  sentence*  For  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  this  is  not  attempting  to  give  more  per- 
spicuity to  the  sacred  writings,  in  the  translation, 
than  was  given  them^  by  the  inspired  penmen,  in  the 
original.  The  contemporaries,  particularly  Hellenist 
Jews,  readers  of  the  original,  had  many  advantages 
which,  with  all  our  assistances,  we  cannot  attain. 
Incidental  allusions  to  rites,  custoips,  facts,  at  that ' 
time,  fecent  and  well  known,  jiow  little  known,  and 
known  only  to  a  few,  render  some  such  expedient 
extremely  proper.  There  are  many  things  which  it 
would  have  been  superfluous  in  them  to  mention, 
which  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  necessary  for  us  to 
suggest.  The  use  of  this  expedient  has  accordingly 
never  been  considered  as  beyond  the  legitimate  pro- 

«« Diss.  X.  Part  V-  §  10.  «»  Dtss.  X.  Part  V.  §  4. 
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vince  of  the  translaton  It  is  a  liberty,  indeed,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  with  discretion,  and  never,  but 
when  the  truth  of  what  is  supplied,  and  its  apposite- 
ness,  are  both  unquestionable.  When  I  recur  to  this 
method,  ]Mrhich  is  but  seldom,  I  distinguish  the  words 
inserted  by  inclosing  them  in  crotchets,  having  re- 
served the  Italic  character  for  a  purpose  now  to  be 
explained* 

\  11.  In  such  a  work  as  the  Gospel,  which,  though 
of  the  nature  of  history,  is  a  history  rather  of  teach- 
ing than  of  acting,  and,  in  respect  of  the  room  oc- 
cupied, consists  in  the  relation  of  what  was  said 
more  than  of  what  was  done ;  I  thought  it  of  con* 
sequence  to  distinguish  the  narrative  part  which 
comes  directly  from  the  Evangelist,  from  the  inter- 
locutory  part  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  or  what- 
ever was  spoken  either  by  our  Lord  himself,  or  by 
any  of  the  persons  introduced  into  the  work.  To 
the  former  I  have  assigned  the  Italic,  to  the  latter 
the  Roman  character.  Though  the  latter  branch 
in  this  distribution  much  exceeds  in  quantity  the 
other,  it  is  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  that 
branch  which  is  furnished  by  all  the  speakers  in  the 
history,  Jesus  alone  excepted.  Pretty  long  dis- 
courses, which  run  through  whole  successive  chap- 
ters, are  recorded  as  delivered  by  him,  without  any 
interruption. 

5  12.  Now,  my  reasons  for  adopting  this  method 
are  the  two  following :  First,  I  was  inclinable  to  ren- 
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der  it  evident  to  every  reader,  at  a  single  glance,  how 
small  a  share  of  the  whole  the  sacred  penmen  took 
upon  themselves.  •  It'  is  little,  vq|ry  little,  which  they 
say,  as  from  themselves,  except  what  is  necess?iry 
for  connecting  the  parts,  and  for  acquainting  iis 
with  the  most  important  facts*  Another  reason  for 
my  taking  this  method  was,  because,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, a  reader,  through  not  adverting  closely,  (and 
what  reader  is  always  secure  against  sfich  inadver- 
tency ?)  may  not  sufficiently  distinguish  what  is  said 
by  the  historian,  from  what  is  'spoken  by  our  Lord 
himself,  or  even  by  any  of  the'  other  speakers,  in  a 
conyersaticm  reported  of  then>.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
jected,  *  May  not  this  method  sometimes,  in  dubious 

*  cases,  confine  the  interpretation  in  such  a  way  as 

*  to  affect  the  sense  V  I  acknowledge  that  this  is  pos-^ 
sible ;  but  it  does  not  at  present  occur  to  my  recol- 
lection,  that  there  are  cases  in  these  histories,  where* 
in  any  material  change  would  be  produced  upon  the 
sense,  in  whichsoever  of  the  two  ways  the  words 
were  understood.  .  In  most  cases  it  is  evident,  with 
a  small  degree  of  attention,  what  are  the  words  of 
the  Evangelist  the  relater,  and  what  are  the  words  of 
the  pereons  whose  conversations  he  relates. 

}  13.  The  principal  use  of  the  distinction  here 
made  is  to  quicken  attention,  or  rather  to  supply  a 
too  common  dieficiency,  which  most  read^s  are  apt 
at  intervals  to  experience,  in  attending.  And  even, 
at  the  worst,  it  does  not  limit  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal in  one  instance,  out  of  twenty  wherein  it  is 
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limited  by  the  pointing,  which  is  now  universally 
admitted  by  critics  to  have  been  in  Idter  times  super- 
added. Indeed,  tlitre  can  be  no  translation  of  any 
kind  (for  in  translating  there  is  always  a  choice  of 
one  out  of  several  meanings,  of  which  a  word  is  sus- 
ceptible) without  such  limitations  of  the  sense.  Yet 
the  advantages  of  pointing  and  translating  are  too 
considerable  to  be  given  up,  "on  accoimt  of  an  incon- 
venience more  apparent  than  real. 

J  14.  All  that  is  necessary  in  an  intapreter, 
when  the  case  is  doubtful,  is  to  remark  in  the  notes 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  passage  may  be  un- 
derstood,  after  having  placed  in  the  text  that  which 
-appears  to  him  the  most  probable.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  wherever  there  is 
the  least  scope  for  doubting,  whether  the  words  be 
those  of  the  Evangelist,  or  those  of  any  of  the  spea- 
kers introduced  into  the  history,  I  assign  to  the  pas- 
sage in  this  version,  the  character  which,  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  suits  it,  giving  in  the  notes  the  rea- 
sons  of  my  preference,  together  with  what  may  be 
urged  for  viewing  it  differentiy..  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  rule  which  I  follow  in  tlie  case  of  various  read-- 
ings,  and  of  words  clearly  susceptible  of  different  in- 
terpretations ;  also,  when  an  alteration  in  the  pointing 
would  yield  a  different  sense. 

§  15.  It  is  proper  to  add  a  few  things  on  the  use 
I  have  made  of  the  margin.  And  first  of  the  side- 
margin.     One  use  has  been  already  mentioned,  to 
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wit^  for  marking  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the  com- 
mon divisicai.^  Beside  these,  and  a  little  further 
from  the  text,  I  have  noted,  in  tlie  outer  margin,  the 
parallel  places  in  the  other  Gospels,  the  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  quoted  or  alluded  to,  and  also 
the  places  in  Scripture,  and  those  in  the  apocry- 
phal writings,  where  the  same  sentiment  occurs,  or 
the  like  incident  is  related.  In  this  manner,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  opposite  extremes  into 
which  editors  have  fallen,  either  of  crowding  the 
margin  with  references  to  places  whose  only  resem- 
b^ncfe  was  in  the  use  of  a  sihiilar  phrase  or  identicsyi 
expression,  or  of  overlooking  those  passages  where- 
in there  is  a  material  coincidence  in  the  thought. 
To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  too  many  references,  and  -figures  in  the 
^largin,  and,  at  the  ssartc  time,  to  omit  nothing  use- 
ful, I  have,  at  the, beginning  of  every  paragraph,  re- 
ferred first  to  the  parallel  places,  when  there  are 
such  places,  in  th^  other  Gospels.  As  generally 
the  resemblance  or  coincidence  affects  more  than 
one  verse^'nay,  sometimes,  runs  through  the  wfaok 
of  a  paragraph ;  I  have  made  the  reference  to  the 
first  verse  of  the  corresponding  passage  serve  for  a 
reference  to  the  whole ;  and,  in  ordier  to  distinguish 
such  a  reference  from  that  to  a  single  verse  or  sen- 
tence, I  have  marked  the  former  by  a  point  at  the 
upper  corner  of  the  figure,  the  latter  by  a  point  at 
the  Ipwer  corner,  as  is  usual  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
^tence.  I  have  adopted  the  same  method  i^  re&rencei^ 
to  th^  Old  Testament,  to  mark  the  di^^r^noe  between 
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those  where  only  one  verse  is  quoted  or  alluded  to, 
and  thoie  wherein  the  allu»on  is  to  two  or  more  in 
succession. — These  are  the  onljr  purposes  to  which 
I  have  appropriated  the  side-margin. 

To  give  there  a  literal  version  of  the  peculiar!* 
ties  of  idiom,  whether  Hebraisms  or  Grecisms,  of 
the  original,  and  all  the  pos^ble  ways  in  which  the 
words  may  otherwise  be  rendered,  has  never  appear- 
ed to  me  an  object  deserving  a  tenth  part  of  the  atten- 
tion and  time,  which  it  requires  fix>m  a  translate^-. 
To  the  learned  such  information  is  of  no  significancy. 
To  those  who  are  just  beginning  the  study  of  the 
language,  it  may  indeed  give  a  little  assistance.  To 
those  who  understand  only  the  language  of  the 
translation,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  rather  prejudicial 
than  useful,  suggesting  doubts  which  readers  of  this 
stamp  are  not  qualified  for  solving,  and  which  often 
a  little  knowledge  in  philology  would  entirely  dissi-^ 
pate.  All  that  is  requbite  is,  where  there  is  a  real 
ambiguity  in  the  text,  to  consider  it  in  the  notes.  As 
therefore  the  only  valuable  purpose  that  such  mar- 
ginal  information  can  answer,  is  to  beginners  in  the 
study  of  the  sacred  languages,  and  as  that  purpose 
so  little  coincides  with  the  design  of  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  I  could  not 
dbcover  the  smallest  proprieQr  in  giving  it  a  place 
in  this  work. 

$  16.  The  foot-margin  I  have  reserved  for  dif* 
ferent  purposes;  first,  for  the  explanation  of  such 
appellatives,  as  do  not  admit  a  proper  translation  in^- 
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^  ctir  laiig^age^  and  as,  by  cohsequente,  render  it 
necessfity  for  the  translator  to  retain  the  orig^ 
term.     Thb  I  did  not  ton^kfei'  as  a  proper  subject 
for  the  tetef^  which  are  reserved  chiefly  f6r  what 
fec|uites  crittclsilil  «id  ^Irgvinient :   whereas  all  tho 
exj^anatioiis  requisite  in  the  margin^  are  commonly 
sSucb  a»  do  niot  admit  a  cjtiestion  among  the  teamed^ 
Btief  esfdaouilions,  sir<^h  as  those  here  m^anf,  tt^y 
be  jusdy  codsidered  as  esaeiitial  to  eve^  translation 
into  which  there  is  a  necessity  oi  introducing  foreign 
words.    The  terms  which  require  stiQh  exptlanationsi 
to  wit)  the  namely  of  peculiaif  offices^  sectd,  fesfivalsi 
ceremonies^   ctlhas,   measures)  and  the  fike,  were 
considered  fonrmerly  ^^^     Of  certain  terms^  however, 
which  come  under  some  of  these  detiominationsv  I 
have  not  judged  it  neo6^sary  tQ  give  any  marginal 
explanation.     The  reason  is,  as  they  frequendy  oc- 
cur in  the  sacred  books,  what  k  mentioned  there 
Conccniing  them  sufikiendy  ex^jlaiiis  die, import  of 
die  wofdsi.    The  Astindiofk  of  Pharisee  and  Sad^ 
dueeef  we  learft  chiefly  from  the  Gospel  itself;  and ' 
m  the  Old  Testament^  w^  afe  made  acquainted  with 
iikd  Mbbath^  eireum^cmf  ond  ^s^ov^. 

Those  ttkingil  whidi  stand  tlioi^  in  need  of  a  mar-^ 
^inal  ditfplaMtiQn^  are  offltesy^eoicis,  llieasures,  and 
sudi  pecmlitiritidB  ki  ddPesft  as  their  phylacteries  and 
tufts  or  tassels  at  the  eomers  of  their  mamles,  .  In 
like  manner  the)^  division  of  time,  even  when  it 
dtesi  not  oceasidii  the  Intvodudtion  Of  dxotic  forms, 
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is  apt  to  mislead  the  unlearned,  as  it  differs  widely 
from  the  division  which  obtains  with  us.  Thus  we 
should  not  readily  takd  the  third  hour  of  the  day  to 
mean  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  the  sixth  houp 
to  mean  noon.  Further,  when  to  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
expressions  an  explanation  is  subjoined  in  the  text, 
as  is  done  to  the  words,  TaUtha  cumiy  Immanuel^ 
Ephphatha^  and  to  our  Lord's  exclamation  on  the 
cross,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  the  margin* 
When  no  explanation  b  given  in  the  text,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  word  Hosanna^  I  have  supplied  it  on  the 
maigin.  Of  the  etymolopcal  signification  of  proper 
names,  I  have  given  an  account,  only  when  there  is 
in  the  text  an  allusion  to  their  etymology,  in  which 
case  to  know  the  primitive  import  of  the  term  is  ne- 
cessary, fqr  understanding  the  allusion. 

i  17.  There  is  only  one  other  use  to  which  I 
have  applied  the  foot-margin.  The  Greek  word 
nvfu^q  was  employed  by  the  Seventy,  not  only  for 
rendering  the  Hebrew  word  adon^  that  is,  lord  or 
master  J  but  also  to  supply  the  word  Jehovah,  which 
was  used  by  the  Jews  as  the  proper  name  of  God, 
but  which  a  species  of  superstition  that,  by  degrees, 
came  generaUy  to  prevail  among  them,  hindered 
them  fit>m  transplanting  into  the  Greek  language. 
As  the  name  Jehovah^  therefore,  was  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated  to  God;  and,  as  the  Hebrew  adon^  and 
the  Greek  kyrios^  like  the  Latin  dominusy  and  the 
English  lordy  are  merely  appellatives,  and  used  pro* 
miscuously  of  God,  angels,  and  men,  I  thought  it 
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not  improper,  when  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
is  quoted  or  introduced  from  the  Old,  wherein  the 
word  rendered  in  Greek  kyribsy  is  in  Hebrew,  Je- 
hcfvuhj  to  mark  this  name  in  the  margin.  At  the 
same  time  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  have  niade  no 
diflference  in  the  text  of  the  version,  inasmuch  as  no 
difierence  is  made  on  the  text  of  the  EvangeUsts  my 
original,  but  have  used  the  Comi^on  English  name 
Lord  in  addressing  Crod,  where  they  have  employed' 
the  cpnmion  Greek  name  kyrios. 


PART  V. 


THE   NOTES, 


I  SHALL  now  conclude  with  laying  a  few  things 
before  the  reader,  for  opening  more  fully  my  design 
in  the  notes  subjoined  to  this  version.  I  have  in 
the  title  denominated  them  critical  and  explanatory : 
explanatory^  to  point  out  the  principal  intention  of 
them,  which  is  to  throw  li^t  upcm  the  text,  where 
it  seems  needful  for  the  discovei^'  of  the  direct  and 
grammatical  meaning ;  critical^  to  denote  the  means 
principally  empfoyed  for  this  purpose,  to  wit,  the 
rules  of  criticism  oh  manuscripts  and  versions,  in 
what  concerns  language,  style,  and  idiom*  I  have 
called  them  nates  rather  than  annotations,  to  sug-  - 
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gcal  that,  as  much  as  poasiblcy  I  have  studied  bre- 
vity^ and  avoided  expatiating  on  any  topic*  For 
this  rcaaony  when  the  import  of  tKe  text  is  so  evi- 
dent as  to  need  no  illustration,  I  have  puiposeljr 
avoided  diverting  the  reader's  attention,  by  an  unne- 
cessary  display  q£  quotations  from  ancient  authorsy 
sacred  or  pro&ne.  As  I  would  withhold  nothing  of 
real  utility,  I  recur  to  clasMcal  authority,  when  it 
appears  necessary,  but  not  when  a  recourse  to  it 
might  be  charged  with  ostentation.  A  commentary 
was  not  intended,  and  therefore,  any  thing  like  a 
continued  explanation  of  the  text  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. .  The  criticisms  and  remarks  here  oflfeied 
are  propeAy  scholia^  or  glosses  on  passages  of  doubt- 
ful,  or  difficult,  interpretation ;  and  not  comments. 
The  author  is  to  be  considered  as,  merely,  a  scho- 
Gasty  not  a  commentator.  Thus  much  may  suffice, 
as  to  the  general  design.  In  regard  Id  soait  things, 
it  will  be  proper  to  be  more  j^icular. 

*\ 

I  3.  Faoit  the  short  account  of  my  plan  htrt 
given,  it  may  naturally  and  justly  lie  inferred,  that  I 
have  shunned  entirely  the  discussion  of  abstract  theo- 
Ic^cal  questions,  which  have  affioirded  inexhaustible 
matter  of  contention,  not  in  the  schools  only,  hM  in 
the  church,  and  have  been  the  principal  subject  of 
many  commentaries  of  great  name.  To  av<»d  con- 
trove^y  of  every  kind  is,  I  acknowledge,  not  to 
be  attempted  by  one  who,  in  his  remarks  <m  Scrips 
ture,  often  finds  himself  d^liged  to  supp(»t  cdntro* 
verted  interpretations  of  passages,  concemkig  tha 
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sense  ci  which  there  are  various  opinions.  But 
questions  of  this  kind,  though  sometimes  related  to, 
arc  hardly  civer  coincident  with,  the  speculative  points 
X)€  polemic  theology.  ,  The  latter  are  but  deduced, 
and  for  the  most  part  indirectly,  from  the  fOrmtf . 
Even  controvertists  have  sometimes  the  candour 
(thou^  a  class  of  men  not  remarkable  for  candour) 
to  admit  the  jus^s$  of  a  grammatical  interpreta*- 
tion  which  appean^  to  fiivour  an  antagonist;  no  doubt 
believing,  that  the  deduction,  made  by  him  from 
the  text,  may  be  eluded  otherwise  than  by  a  diffe. 
rent  veraion.*^But  my  reasons,  for  keeping  as  clear 
as  possible  of  all  scholastic  disputes,  are  the  follow«- 
ing:     ,      . 

9  3«  FzHST,  if,  in  such  a  work  as  this,  a  man 
were  disposed  to  admit  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  £ir  they  would,  or  should,  cany  him*  The 
different  questions  which  have  been  agitated,  have 
all,  as  parts  of  the  same  system,  some  connection, 
natural  or  artificial,  among  themselves.  The  expla*^ 
nadon  and  defence  of  one  draws  in,  almost  noces- 
s^ly,  the  explanation  and  defence  of  another  on 
which  it  depends.  Besides,  those  conversant  in.sys^ 
tematic  divinity,  scarcely  read  a  verse  in  the  Gospel^ 
which  they  do  not  imagine  capable  of  being  employ, 
ed  plausibly,  or  which,  perhaps,  they  have  not  seen 
or  heard  employed,  either  in  defending,  or  in  at- 
tacking some  of  their  dogmas.  Whichsoever  of 
these  be  the  case,  the  staunch  polemic  finds  himself 
equally  obliged^  for  wlmt  he  reckons  the  cause  of 
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truth,  to  discuss  the  controvenqr.  I  know  no  way 
so  proper  for  escaping  such  endless  embarrassments, 
as  to  make  it  a  rule  to  admit  no  questions  but  tfaos^ 
which  serve  to  evince  either  the  authentic  reading, 
or  the  ju^  rendering,  of  the  text. 

§  4.  My  second  reason  is,  I  have  not  known 
any  interpreter,  who  has  meddled  with  controvefsy, 
whose  translation  is  not*very  sensibly  injured  by  it. 
Di^utation  is  a  species  of  combat ;  the  desire  of 
victory  is  natuial  to  combatants,  and.  is  commonly, 
the  further  they  engage,  found  to  become  the  more 
ardent.  The  fairness  and  impartiality^  of  a  professed 
disputant,  who  being,  at  the  same  time,  a  transla- 
tor, has,  in  the  latter  capacity,  the  moulding  of  the 
arguments  to  which,  in  the  former,  he  must  recur, 
will  not  be  deemed,  in  the  office  of  translating,  great- 
ly to  be  depended  on.  A  man,  however  honest  in 
his  intentions,  ought  not  to  trust  himself  in  such  a 
case.  Under  so  powerful  a  temptation,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  judgment  unbiassed,  though 
the  will  should  remain  uncorrupted.  And  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that,  if  Beza  had  not  ac- 
companied his  translation  with  his  controversial  com- 
mentary, he  would  not  have  been  capable  of  such 
flagrant  wresting  of  the  words,  and  perversion  of 
the  sense,  of  his  author,  as  he  is  sometimes  jusdy 
chargeable  with.  But,  in  rendering  a  passage  in 
the  version,  to  be  presently  converted  into  an  ai^- 
iment  in  tlie  annotations,  it  was  not  easy  for  a  trans- 
l^r  of  so  great  ardour,  to  refrain  from  giving  it 
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the  turn  that  would  best  suit  the  purpose,  of  which, 
,  as  annotator.  he  never  lost  sight,  and  for  which,  both 
version,  aiicr  commentary,  seem  to  have  been  under- 
taken, the  defence  <rf  tlie  theology  of  his  party* 

}  5.  My  third  reason  for  declining  all  such  dis-. 
putes  is,  because  the  much  greater  part  of  them, 
even  those  which  are  treated  by  the  disputants,  oil 
both  sides,  as  yery  important,  have  long  appeared  to 
me,  in  no  other  light,  than  that  of  the  foolish  ques- 
tions which  the  Apostle  warns  Titus  to. avoid  ^^^,  as 
unprofitable  and  vain ;  or  of  the  profane  babblings 
and  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  caUed,  against 
which  he  repeatedly  cautioned  Tim9thy  ^^.  If  we 
may  judge  of  them  by  their  effects,  as  of  the  tree  by 
its  fruits,  we  shall  certainly  be  led  to  this  conclusion^ 
For,  from  the  marks  which  the  Apostle  has  given 
of  the  logomachieSf  or  strifes  of  words,  then  begin- 
ning  to  prevail,  we  have  the  utmost  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  a  great  proportion  of  our  scholastic  dis- 
putes come  under  the  same  denomination.  What 
character  has  he  given  of  the  vain  janglings  of  his 
day,  which  is  wanting  in  those  of  ours  ?  Do  not  the 
latter  gender  contention  as  successfully  as  ever  the 
former  did  ?  Cannot  we  say,  with  as  much  truth  o£ 
these,  as  Paul  did  of  those,  whereof  cometh  envy^ 
strife  J  revilingSj  evil  surmisingSj  perverse  disputings 
of  men  of  corrupt  minds  ?  Do  our  babblings,  any 
more  than  theirs,  minister  godly  edifying?  Do  they 

^"  Tit.  ill.  9.  ^32  X  Tim.  1.  4"   vi,  20,     2  Tim.  ii.  23^. 
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no^  on  die  ccnlnirf,  with  equal  q>ced,  whea  tfaqr 
ire  eneoon^ed,  ioctcase  tinlo  more  luwodlaMB? 
Have  our  polemic  dirines,  by  their  fbstnise  re« 
searches  and  metaphyseal  refinements^  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  charity,  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  man  7  Yet  this  is,  in  religion,  the  great  end  6[  all ; 
for  charity  is  the  end  of  the  commandment,  and  the 
bond  of  perfectness.  These  questions  I  leave  with 
every  considerate  reader.  The  proper  answers  wffl, 
with  the  aid  of  a  litde  experience  and  reflection,  be 
so  quickly  suggested  to  him,  that  he  will  need  no 
prompter. 

$  6.  Lastly,  Though  1  am  far  from  puttitig^all 
questions  in  theology  on  a  level,  the  province  of  Ae 
translator,  and  that  of  the  controvertist  are  so  dis- 
tinct, and  the  talents  requisite  in  the  one,  so  diffe- 
rent from  those  requisite  in  the  other,  that  it  appears 
much  better  to  keep  them  separate.  I  have,  there- 
fore, in  this  work,  confined  myself  entirely  to  the 
former. 

J  7.  FtTRtHJER,  I  do  not  attempt,  m  the  notes, 
to  remove  every  kind  of  textuary  difficulty  in  the 
books  here  translated;  such,  for  example,  as^ arise 
from  apparent  contradictions  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Afferent  Evangelists,  or  from  the  suj^sed  contra- 
diction of  contemporary  authors,  or  such  as  are  merely 
chronolc^ical  or  geogmpldcaf.  Not  that  I  consider 
these,  like  the  dogmas  of  the  controvertist,  as  widi- 
out  the  sphere  of  a  critic  on  the  sacred  text ;   not 
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that  I  make  it,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  rule  to  ex- 
elude  them,  if  anjr  thing  new  and  satisfactory  should 
occur  to  toe  to  oflfer :  but  because,  on  most  ques- 
tions of  this  nature,  all  the  methods  of  solution, 
ktiowa'  to  me,  are  either  trite  or  unsatisfactory. 
Much  has  been  written  for  solving  the  difficulty 
^arising  from  the  different  accounts  given  of  our 
Lord's  genealogy  by  Matthew  and  Luke  $  and  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  have  been  framed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tliough  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  reached 
certainty  on  this  question,  I  incline  most  to  the 
c^inion  of  those  who  make  the  one  account  the 
pedigree  of  Joseph,  the  other  that  of  Maiy.  But 
having  nothing  to  advance  which  has  not  been  al- 
ready said  over  and  over  by  others,  and  the  evidence 
not  being  such  as  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt ; 
1  see  no  occasion  for  a  note,  barely  to  tell  my  opinion, 
trhich  is  entitled  to  ho  regard  from  the  reader,  unless 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  hy  evidence. 

For  similar  reasons,  I  have  avoided  entering  up- 
<Xi  the  examination  <tf  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
the  different  accounts  given  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion, and  his  appearances  to  his  disciples  after  it. 
On  some  of  these  points  there  is  a  danger  lest  an 
interpreter  be  too  hasty  in  deciding.  A  judgment 
rashly  formed  may  give  his  mind  such  a  bias  as  shall 
a&ct  his  translation,  and  lead  him  to  make  stretches 
in  support  of  his  opinion,  which  the  laws  of  criticbm 
do  not  warrant.  I  acknowledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  are  instances  wherein  a  small  variation, 
very  defensible  in  the  pointing,  or  in  rendering  a 
VOL.  n.  59 
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pQiticubr  expression,  may  totally  remove  a  di£cul* 
ty  (X*  apparent  contradiction.  In  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  both^  uncandid  and  injudicious,  not  to  give  that, 
of  all  the  interpretations  whereof  the  words  are 
susceptible,  which  is  attended  with  the  least  difficul- 
ty ;  and,  if  the  interpretatiop  be  unconunon,  to  as^gn 
die  reasons  in  the  notes*  But,  to  do  violence  to  the 
rules  of  construction,  and  distort  the  w(xds,  for  the 
sake  of  producing  the  solution  of  a  difficult,  is,  in 
effect,  to  substitute  our  own  conjectures  for  thewwd 
of  God,  and  thus  to  put  off  human  conceit  for  ce- 
lestial verity.  It  is  far  better  to  leave  the  matter  as 
we  found  it  In  solving  difficulties  to  which  we  find 
ourselves  unequal,  future  expositors  may  be  more 
successful. 

^  8*  One  great  &ult,  far  too  commcm  with 
scriptural  critics,  is,  that  they  would  be  thought  to 
know  every  thing ;  and  they  are  but  too  prone  to 
think  so  concerning  themselves.  This  tends  to  re- 
tard (instead  of  accelerating}  their  progress  in  true 
knoiVledge.'  Men  are  unwilling  to  p^  with  what 
they  fancy  they  have  gotten  a  sure  hold  of,  or  to  be 
easily  stript  of  what  has  cost  them  xtime  and  painAil 
study  to  acquire.  Custom  soon  supplies  the  place  of 
argument ;  and  what  at  first  may  have  appeared  to  be 
reason,  settles  into  prejudice.  It  is  necessaiy,  in  our 
present  state;  that  habit  should  have  influence  even 
on  our  opinions.  But  it  is  particularly  fortunate 
when  the  habit,  in  matters  of  judgment,  extends 
not  barely  to  the  conclusions^  but  to  the  premises ; 
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not  to  the  opiiuons  only,  but  to  the  reasons  on  which 
we  have  founded  th^m.  When  this  is  the  case,  we 
experience  all  the  advantages  derived  from  an  habi- 
tual association,  without  much  danger  of  bigotry  or 
blind  attachment.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  opi- 
nions hastily  fortned^  preclude  all  the  advantage  which 
may  afterwards  redound  from  better  information.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  is,  even  in  the  ordinary  aflEurs  of 
fife,  too  well  seen  imd  felt,  in  its  unhappy  cohse. 
quences,  every  day. 

}  9.  Again,  I  have,  in  these  notes^  avoided  med- 
dling with  questions  relating  to  the  order  in  which 
the  different  miracles  were  perfwmedj  and  the  dis- 
courses spoken,  and  also  settling  the  doubts  which 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  identity  or  diversity 
of  some  of  the  facts  and  speeches  recorded  by  the 
different  Evangelists.  I  have  shunned,  in  like  man- 
ner, all  inquiry  about  the  time  occupied  by  -our 
Lord's  ministry,,  and  about  several  other^  historical 
questions  which  have  been  much  canvassed.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  inquiries  ^are  useless.  A  connec 
tion  with  the  evidence  of  other  points,  which  may  be 
of  great  importance,  may  confer  on  some  of  them  a 
consequence,  much  beyond,  what,  at  first,  we  should 
be  apt  to  imagine.  But,  in  general,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that,  though  I  have  occasionally  attend- 
ed to  such  inquiries,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  their  consequence  is  so  great  as  some  seem 
to  make  it.  They  are  still,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
curious  than  useftil.    Besides,  on  the  greater  part  of 
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them»  litde  u  to  be  expected  beyond  uncertainty  spd 
doubt. 

Some  people  have  so  stnmg  a  propensity  to  form 
fixed  opinions  on  ever}' subject  to  which  they  turn 
their  thoughts*  that  their  mind  wil}  brook  no  delay. 
They  cannot  bear  to  doubt  or  hesitate.    Su^nse  in 
judj^i^,  b  to  them  more  insufferable,  than  the  ma- 
nifest hazard  of  judging  ivrong:  and,  therefore,,  when 
they  have  not  sufficient  evidence,  they  will,  form  an 
opinicm  fiT>m  what  they  have,  be  it  ever  so  little ;  or 
even  fiT>m  their  own  conjectures,  without  any  evi- 
dence at  all.    Now,  to  betieye  wi^out  proper  evi- 
dence, and  to  doubt  when  we  have  evidence  suffi- 
cient, are  equally  the  eflfects,  not  of  the  s^rengtfa|  but 
of  the  weakness,  of  the  understaniding.    In  ques-* 
lions,  therefore,  which  have  appeared  jto  me  either 
unimportant,  or  of  very  dubious  solution,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  amuse  the 
reader  with  those  remarks  in  which  I  have  myself 
found  no  aati^acti<m.   In  a  very  few  cases,  however, 
I  have,  in  some  measure,  departed  from  this  rule ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reader  from  being  misled 
in  a  matter  of  consequence,  by  explanations  more 
specious  than  solid,  have  even  attempted  to  refute 
those  solutions  given  by  others  which  appeared  to 
pervert  the  sense,  tliou^  I  had  nothing  satisfactory 
of  my  own  to  substitute  in  their  place  "^     Having 
said  dius  miicli  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  note$ 
are  not,  it  is  proper  now,  to  mention  those  for  which 
they  are,  intended. 

^''  See  the  note  on  Mark^  80. 
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}  10,  First,  then,  as  was  hinted  before,  such 
different  readings  as  affect  the  sense,  and  are  tolera- 
bly Supported  by  manuscripts,  versions,  or  their 
own  intrinsic  evidence,  insomuch,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  learned  aue  divided  concerning  t^em, 
are  commonly  given  in  the  notes:  their  evidence 
briefly  stated,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  read- 
ing  adopted  in  thp  translaticMi.     In  this  I  carefully 
avoid  ;aU  minuteness^  having  no  intention  to  usurp 
the  province,  or  supersede  the  labours,  of  those  who 
have,  with  so  much  laudable  care  and  diligence,  col- 
lected those  varifitions,  and  thereby  facilitated  the 
work  of  other  critics.    Indited,  as  the  variations  are 
comparatively  few,  which  are  entitled  to  a  place 
here;  and  as,  iq  those  few,  I  do  not  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, but  cMily  give  what  appears  the  result  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  I  cminot  be  said,  in  any  res- 
pect, to  interfere  with  thti  departments  of  such  cri^ 
tics  ^  Mill  and  WetsStein.     The  little  which  occurs 
here  ought,  on  the  coi^rary,  to  serve  as  a  spur  to 
the  learned  reader,  to  the  more  assiduous  study  of 
this  important  branch  of  sacred  literature.     In  like 
manner,   variations  of  consequence,    affecting  the 
sense,  in  versions  of  such  venerable  antiquity  as  the 
Syriac  and  the  Vulgate,  though  not  accompanied 
with  correspondent  readings  in  any  Greek  c(^ies, 
are  not  often  passed  over  unobserved.     In  all  dubi- 
ous  cases,  I  give  my  reason  for  the  reading  prefer- 
red in  this  translation,  whether  it  be  the  common 
reading  or  not;  and,  after  mentioning  the  other, 
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with  what  may  be  urgfed  in  its  favour,  leave  the  rea- 
der to  his  choice. 

t  11.  The  other,  and  the  principal  end  of  diese 
notes,  is  to  assign  the  reasons  tot  the  way  wherein 
the  words  ot  sentences  of  die  original  are  rendered 
in  this  translation.  As  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per, because  unnecessary,  to  pve  a  reascm  for  the 
manner  wherein  every  word,  or  even  sentence,  is 
translated,  I  shall  here  mention  the  particular  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  oflfer  some- 
thing in  the  notes  in  vindication  pf  the  version.  The 
first  is,  when  the  rendering  given  to  the  words  does 
not  coincide  in  meaning  with  that  of  the  common 
version.  Where  the  difference  b  manifesdy  and 
only  in  expression,  to  make  remarks  must  generally 
^pear  superfluous ;  the  matter  ought  tpbe  left  to  the 
taste  and  discernment  of  the  reader*  To  attempt  a 
defence  of  every  alteration  of  this  kind,  would  both 
extend  the  notes  to  an  unmeasurable  length,  and  ren- 
der them,  for  the  most  part,  very  insignificant. 

But,  secondly,  there  are  a  few  instances  wherein 
all  the  difference  in  the  version  may,  in  feet,  be 
merely  verbal,  though  not  manifestly  so ;  and  there- 
fore as,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  they  will  at  first 
appear  to  affect  the  sense,  it  may  be  of  consequence 
to  take  notice  of  them.  The  difference  between 
sound  and  sense,  the  words  and  the  meaning,  though 
clearly  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  not  always 
so  obvious  as  we  should  imagine.  That,  in  language, 
the  connection  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  ^igni- 
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fied  is  merely  artificial,  •  cannot  admit  a  question. 
Yet,  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  when  much  habitu- 
ated to  particular  sounds,  as  the  signs  of  certain  con* 
ceptions,  is'  to  put  both  on  the  footing  of  tilings  na- 
turally connected.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  diffe- 
irence  only  in  expression  may  appear  to  alter  the  sen- 
timent,  or,  at  least,  very-  much  to  qiiiervate  and  ob-f 
scure  it.  For- this  reason,  in  a  few  cases,  wherein 
the  change  made  on  the  place  is,  in  effect,  merely 
verbal,  I  have,  to  obviate  mistakes,  and  to  show  that, 
in  alterations  even  of  this  kind,  I  have  been  deter- 
mined by  reasons  which  appear  to  me  weighty,  at- 
tempted a  brief  illustration  In  the  notes. 

Thirdly,  in  certain  cases,  wherein  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence  between  the  common  translation  and  the  pre- 
sent, either  in  thought  or  in  expression,  but  wherein 
both  differ  from  that  of  other  respectable  interpreters, 
or  wherein  the  common  version  has  been  combated 
by  learned  critics,  I  have  assigned  my  reasons  for^ 
concurring  with  the  English  translators,  and  for  not 
being  determined  by  such  criticisms,  though  in- 
geiiious,  and  though  supported  by  writers  of  cha- 
racter. This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  there  has 
been,  of  late,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  a  proAteion 
of  criticisms  on  the  sacred  text ;  and  many  i^^i^er- 
uon&have  beai  attempted,  especially  in  France  and 
England.  As  these  must  be  supposed  to  have  had 
some  influence  on  critical  readers,  it  would  have 
been  improper  to  overlook  entirely  their  remarks. 
Such,  therefore,  as  seem  to  be  of  moment,  and 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  or  occurred  to  my 
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memory,  I  have  occasionaDy  taken  notice  of.  This 
I  have  done,  with  a  view  sometimes  to  confiitQ  didr 
reasoning,  sometimes  to  confote  it,  or,  at  tea^t,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  so  decisive  as  a  smguine  ^iifa>» 
logist  (for  even  phildc^ists  are  sometimes  sai^ine 
in  deciding)  is  apt  to  imagine.  In  diis  article,  the 
learned  reader*  will  find  many  omissions,  arisit^ 
partly  from  fcMrgetfulness,  ami  partly  fircHn  the  diffis- 
rent  judgments  which  are  inevitid>ly  formed,  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  concerning  the  impcxtance  d  parti- 
cular criticisms*  When  the  decisicm  of  any  poim 
may  be  said  to  depend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ^i  what 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Preliminaiy  Dissettatioiis, 
I  always,  to  avoid  repetitions,  refer  to  Ae  pan^praph 
or  paragraphs  of  the  Dissertation,  where  sndi  a  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  found. 

§  12.  Another  purpose  for  which  I  have  some- 
times employed  the  notes,  is  the  exjdanation  of  a 
name  or  word  which,  though  fit>m  scriptural  use  it 
be  fioniliar  to  our  ears,  has  litde  cutrency  in  coa- 
versation,  because  rarely  or  never  applied  to  kay 
common  subject.  Of  this  kind  are  the  words  para- 
blcj^MibKmn^  scribe^  of  which  I  have  attempted  an 
expniation  in  the  notes:  add  to  these  all  the  terms 
which,  though  current  in  conversation,  have  some- 
thing peculiar  m  their  scriptural  aj^licatioo.  I  have 
generally  avoided  employing  virords  in  meanings 
wMdi  dbey  never  bear  in  ordinary  use.  As  it  b 
fitimthe  {vevailic^  use  that  words,  as  signs,  may 
be  said  to  wiginate,  and  by  it  that  their  import  is  as- 
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certained,  such  peculiarities  rarely  fiul  to  create  some 
obscurity.  There  are,  nevertheless,  insta^ices  in  all 
lan^ages,  in  which,  on  certain  subjects  (for  reli- 
gion is  not  singular  in^his),  common  terms  have 
something  peculiar  in  their  application*  In  such 
cases,  ^we  cannot  avoid  the  peculiarity  of  meaning, 
without  having  recourse  to  circumlocution,  or  such 
other  expedients  as  would  injure  the  simplicity  of  the 
expression,  and  give  the  appearance  of  affectation  to 
the  language.  When,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  employ  such  words,  I  have  endeavour^- 
ed  to  ascertain  the  scriptural  acceptation  in  the  notes ; 
or,  if  the  explanation  has  been  anticipated  in  these^ 
Dissertations,  I  have  referred  to  the  place.  Of  such 
peculiarities,  which  are  far  from  .being  numerous  in 
this  version,  the  following  will  serve  as  examples. 

The  first  shall  be  the  word  lawyer ^  which  I  have, 
after  the  old  translators,  retained  as  the  ^version  of 
vofuxog ;  not  that  it  entirely  answers  in  the  Gospel  to 
the  English  use,  but  because  it  has  what  I  may  call 
an  analogical  propriety,  and  bears  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  their  word  vofiog^  that  the  word  lawyer 
bears  to  our  word  lawj  The  deviation  from  com- 
mon use  is,  at  mbst,  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
words  patron  and  clienty  in  the  translation  of  any 
Roman  historian.  Some,  indeed,  liave  chosen  to 
render  vofuxog  scribe^  and  others^  for  the  same  rea- 
son,  to  render  ypafiiiarevg  lawyer,  because  in  one 
instance,  a  person  called  vonvxog  in  one  Gospel  ^^^ 

*«  Matth.  xxii.  85. 
VOL.  II.  60 
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b  named  in  another  '^  ypofifiarBvg.    But  this  argu- 
ment IS  not  conclusive.     Jonathan^  DaviiTs  tmc/e^ 
we  are  told  **,  was  a  counsellor j  a  wise  'many  and  a 
scribe.     Can  we  infer  from  this,  that  these  are  sy- 
nonymous words?  The  contrary,  I  think,  may  be 
concluded  w  ith  much  greater  reason^,     If  then,  Jo- 
nathan had  been  called  by  one  historian  barely  a 
caunsellary  and  by  another  barely  a  scribe,  it  would 
not  have  been  just  to  infer  that  counsellor  and  scribe, 
though  both,  in  this  instance,  applicable  to  the  same 
person,  are  w(»xls  of  the  same  import.     Yet  the  ar-  ^ 
gument  is  no  better  in  the  present  case.     That  there 
is,  however,  an  affinity  in  their  significations  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  as  both  belonged  to  the  literary 
profession,  which  was  not  veiy  extensive  among  the 
Jews.   But  that  they  are  not  entirely  coincident,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Luke  *^,  whsax.  we 
are  informed  that  our  Lord,  after  sevCTely  censuring 
the  practices  of  the  Scribes  yfOfifjuttsi^y  and  Phari- 
sees, is  addressed  in  this  manner  by  one  of  the 
vofuxoif  who  happened  to  be  present,  Master,  thus 
sdyingy  thou  reproachest  us  also.     That  the  reproach 
extended  to  them  he  infers  from  the  thing  said,  thus 
saying,  but  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  inference, 
if  they  had  been  addressed  by  their  common  appella- 
tion, and  if  scribe  3ndr  ^lawyer  had  meant  the  same 
thing.     Neither,  in  that  case,  could  he  have  said  us 
alsOf  that  is,  us  as  well' as  those  whom  thou  hast 

»«  Mark,  xii.  28.  "«  1  Chron.  xxvii.  3% 

i»  Luke,  xi.  45. 
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named,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Our  Lord's  reply 
makes  it,  if  possible,  still  more  evident,  that  though 
what  he  had  said,  did  indeed  con^prehend  them,  the 
title  which  he  had  used,  did  not  necessarily  imply  so 
much.  Wo  unto  you  ALSo^ye  knvyersj  KAI  ^MIN 
voig  vofitxotg  xai  *^,  which  could  not  have  been  so 
expressed,  if  the  denunciation  inimediately  preced- 
ing, had  been  addressed  to  them  by  name.  Qthers 
think  voficxog  equivalent  to  rofio^^acrxaXog,  ren*. 
dering  both  Doctor  of  the  law.  But  as  we  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  in  these  a  perfect 
coincidence  in  meaning,  and  as  they  are  differently 
rendered  in  the  Sjriac  version,  it  is  better  to.  pre- 
serve the  distinction  which  the  c»i^nal  makes,  at 
least  in  the  names. 

Another  example,  of  a  small  deviation  from  fami. 
liar  language,  is  in  the  word  sinnerj  OfiobptQXog^ 
which,  in  common  use,  is  applicable  to  every  ra- 
tional being  not  morally  perfect,  but  ifrequently  in 
Scripture  denotes  a  person  of  a  profligate  life.  Now 
as  the  frequency  of  this  application,  and  the  nature  of 
the  occurrences,  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning, 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  Hebrew  idioms, 
which  it  is  proper  in  a  translator  to  preserve.^  Nei- 
ther desert  nor  wilderness  exacdy  corresponds  to 
€p>7f£og  in  the  New  Testament  **^ ;  but  they  are  near 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  a  periphra- 
sis. The  like  may  be  said  of  neighbour,  which,  in 
familiar  language,  is  never  used  with  so  great  lati- 

»«  Luke,  xl  46.  ^  Mark,  i.  3.  N. 
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tude  as  in  holy  writ.  And  in  general,  when  words 
in  scriptural  use  are  accompanied  with  perspicuity, 
they  ought  to  be  preferred  to  words  in  greater  cur- 
rency,  which  are  not  used  in  the  common  transla- 
tion ;  and  that  even  though  the  import  of  these  more 
fiuniliar  words  should  be  sufficiently  apposite.  It  i& 
for  this  reason  alone,  that  in  relation  to  human  cha- 
tacters^  we  should  reckon  it  more  suitable  to  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Spirit,  to  say  righteous  than  virtuous^ 
Just  than  honest. 

J  13.  The  only  other  use  I  have  made  of  the 
notes,  and  that  but  seldom,  is  to  remark  passingly 
what  may  serve  either  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  style  of  those  writings,  or  to  display  the  spirit 
which  everywhere  animates  them ;.  for  in  these  we 
discover  the  intr^n^c  evidences  they  cany  of  a  divine 
orig^l.  This  has  induced  me,  sometimes,  to  take 
tiotice  also  of  the  moral  lessons  to  which  some  things 
naturally  lead  the  attention  of  the  serious  reader. 
There  is  not,  on  this  ground,  the  same  hazard,  as 
on  the  speculative  questions  of  school-divini^,  of 
rousing  even  among  Christians,  a  whole  host  of  op- 
ponents, or  stirring  up  unedifying  and  undetermin- 
able disputes.  Practical  observations,  though  too 
Utde  minded,  are  hardly  ever  controverted.  Besides, 
they  are  not  of  that  kind  of  questions  which  genders 
strife,  but  are  most  evidently  of  that  which  ministers 
godly  edifying.  On  this  article,  some  will  think 
that  I  have  been  too  sparing.  But,  in  my  judg- 
jnent,  it  is  only  in  very  particular  cases,  that  the  in- 
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troduction  of  such  hints  is  pertinent,  in  a  scholiast. 
When  the  scope  of  the  text  is  manifestly  practical,  it 
is  enough  that  we  attend  to  the  sacred  authors.  To 
enforce  what  they  say,  by  obtrading  on  the  reader, 
remarks  to  the  saihe  purpose,  might  appear  a  super- 
fluous,  or  even  officious,  int€:rruption.  The  effect 
is  fully  as  bad  when  the  observation,  however  good 
in  itselfi  appears  far-fetched :  for  the  best  things  do 
not  answer  out  of  place.  Perhaps  the  least  excep- 
tionable account  that  can  be  given  of  such  remarks 
as  are  at  once  pertinent,  and  efficsacious,  is,  that  they 
arise  naturally,  though  not  obviously,  out  of  the 
subject. 

J  14.  To  conclude ;  as  I  do  not  think  it  the  best 
way  of  giving  an  impartial  hearing  to  the  sacred  au- 
thors, to  interrtipt  the-  reading  of  them  every  mo- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  consulting  either  the  glosses, 
or  the  annotations,'  of  expositors,  I  have  avoided  of- 
fering any  temptation  to  this  practice,  having  placed 
the  notes  at  the  end-  When  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
such  as  one  of  the  sections  of  this  version,  is  intend- 
ed to  be  read,  it  is  better  to  read  it  to.  an  end  without 
interruption.  The  scope  of  the  whole  is  in  this  way 
more  clearly  perceived,  as  .well  as  the  connection  of 
the  parts.  Whereas,  when  the  reader  finds  the  text 
and  the  notes  on  the  same  page,  and  under  his  eye  at 
once,  the  latter  tend,  too  evidently,  to  awake  his  cu- 
riosity,  and,  before  he  has  proceeded  in  the  former 
far^nough  to  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  to  call  off  his  attention ;  but  when  they  are 
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separated,  as  in  this  work,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  a 
reader  will  finish  at  least  a  paragrai^,  before  he  turn 
over  to  a  distant  part  of  the  book.  This  method 
gives  this  advantage  even  to  die  notes,  if  judicious, 
that  as  the  argument  there  used,  in  &vour  of  a  parti- 
cular  reading,  or  of  a  particular  rendering,  of  a  sen. 
tence,  is  often  drawn  from  the  scope  and  oMuiectiou 
of  the  place,  he  will  be  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  justness  of  the  criticism.  It  ought  always  to  be 
remembered  that  an  acquaintance  widi  the  text  is  the 
principal  object  Recourse  to  the  notes  may  be  had 
only  occasionally,  as  a  man,  when  he  meets  with 
some  difficulty  and  is  at  a  loss  how  to  determine, 
recurs  to  the  judgment  of  a  fiiend.  Fw  the  same 
reascHi  I  have  also  avoided  inserting  any  marks  in  the 
text  referring  to  them.  The  reference  is  sufficiently 
ascertained  in  the  notes  themselves,  by  the  common 
marks  of  chapter  and  verse. 
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